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PREFACE. 



EiaHT years ago, in the close of the first volume ot 
"Modern Painters," I ventured to give the following 
advice to the young artists of England : — 

" They should go to nature in all singleness of heart, and 
walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no other 
thought but how best to penetrate her meaning; reject- 
ing nothing, selecting nothing, arid scorning nothing." 
Advice which, whether bad or good, involved infinite 
labor and humiliation in the following it ; and was there- 
fore, for the most part, rejected. 

It has, however, at last been carried out, to the very 
letter, by a group of men who, for their reward, have been 
assailed with the most scurrilous abuse which I ever recol- 
lect seeing issue from the public press. I have, therefore, 
thought it due to them to contradict the directly false 
statements which have been made respecting their works ; 
and to point out the kind of merit which, however deficient 
in some respects, those woi ks possess beyond the possibilit_y 
of dispute. 

Denmark Hill, 
Aug. 1851. 
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It may be proved, with much certainty, that God intends no 
man to live in this world without working : but it seems to 
me no less evident that He intends every man to be happy in 
his work. It is written, " in the sweat of thy brow," but it 
was never written, " in the breaking of thine heart," thou 
shalt eat bread ; arid I find that, as on the one hand, infinite 
misery is caused by idle people, who both fail in doing what 
was appointed for them to do, and set in motion various 
springs of mischief in matters in which they should have had 
no concern, so on the other hand, no small misery is caused 
by over-worked and unhappy people, in the dark views which 
they necessarily take up themselves, and force upon others, of 
work itself. Were it not so, I believe the fact of their being 
unhappy is in itself a violation of divine law, and a sign of 
some kind of folly or sin in their way of life. Now in order 
that people may be happy in their work, these three things 
are needed : They must be fit for it: They must not do too 
much of it : and they must have a sense of success in it — not 
a doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony of other people 
for its confirmation, but a sure sense, or rather knowledge, 
that so much work has been done well, and fruitfully done, 
whatever the world may say or think about it. So that in 
order that a man may be happy, it is necessary that he should 
not only be capable of his work, but a good judge of hia 
work. , 
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The first thing then that he has to do, if unhappily his 
irents or masters have not done it for him, is to find out 
hat he is fit for. In which inquiry a man may be very safely 
lided by his likings, if he be not also guided by his pride, 
eople usually reason in some such fashion as this : " I don't 

lem quite fit for a head-manager in the firm of & Co., 

lerefore, in all probability, I am fit to be Chancellor of the 
xchequer." Whereas, they ought rather to reason thus : "I 

3n't seem quite fit to be head-manager in the firm of ■ 

: Co., but I dare say I might do something in a small green- 
rocery business ; I used to be a good judge of pease ; " that 
to say, always trying lower instead of trying higher, until 
ley find bottom : once well set on the ground, a man may 
aild up by degrees, safely, instead of disturbing every one 
. his neighborhood by perpetual catastrophes. But this 
nd of humility is rendered especially difficult in these days, 
Y the contumely thrown on men in humble employments, 
he very removal of the massy bars which once separated one 
ass of society from another, has rendered it tenfold more 
lameful in foolish people's, i. e. in most people's eyes, to re- 
tain in the lower grades of it, than ever it was before. When 
man born of an artisan was looked upon as an entirely dif- 
irent species of animal from a man born of a noble, it made 
im no more uncomfortable or ashamed to remain that dif- 
irent species of animalj than it makes a horse ashamed to re 
lain a horse, and not to become a giraffe. But now that a 
lan may make money, and rise in the world, and associate 
iraself, wnfeproached, with people once far above him, not 
nly is the natural discontentedness of humanity developed to 
Q unheard-of extent, whatever a man's position, but it be- 
omes a veritable shame to him. to remain in the state he waa 
orn in, and everybody thinks it his duty to try to be a 
gentleman." Persons who have any influence in the manage- 
lent of public institutions for charitable education Isnow how 
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common this feeling has become. Hardly a day passes bin 
they receive letters from mothers who want all their six or 
eight sons to go to college, and make the grand tour in the 
long vacation, and who think there is something wrong in the 
foundations of society, because this is not possible. Out of 
every ten letters of this kind, nine will allege, as the reason 
of the writers' importunity, their desire to keep their families 
in such and such a " station of life." There is no real desire 
for the safety, the discipline, or the moral good of the children, 
only a panic horror of the inexpressibly pitiable calamity of 
their living a ledge or two lower on the molehill of the world 
- — a calamity to be averted at any cost whatever, of struggle, 
anxiety, and shortening of life itself. \l do not believe that 
any greater good could be achieved for the country, than the 
change in public feeling on this head, which might be brought 
about by a few benevolent men, undeniably in the class of 
" gentlemen," who would, on principle, enter into some of our 
commonest trades, and make them honorable ; showing that 
it was possible for a man to retain his dignity, and remain, in 
the best sense, a gentleman, though part of his tune was every 
day occupied in manual labor, or even in serving customei'S 
over a counter. I do not in the least see why courtesy, and 
gravity, and sympathy with the feelings of others, and courage, 
and truth, and piety, and what else goes to make up a gentle- 
man's character, should not be found behind a counter as well 
as elsewhere, if they were demanded, or even hoped for, 
there. 

Let us suppose, then, that the man's way of lifeand mannei 
of work have been discreetly chosen ; then the next thing to 
be required is, that he do not over-work himself therein. I 
am not going to say anything here about the various errors in 
our systems of society _and commerce, which appear (I am not 
sure if they ever do more than appear ) to force us to over- 
work ourselves merely that we may live; nor about the still 

1* 
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more fruitful cause of unhealthy toil — the incapability, in 
many men, of being content with the little that is indeed 
necessary to their happiness. I have only a word or two to 
eay about one special cause of over-work — the ambitious desire 
of doing great or clever things, and the hope of accomplishing 
«hem by immense .efforts : hope as vain as it is pernicious ; not 
only making men over-work themselves, but rendering all the 
work they do unwholesome to them. I say it is a vain hope, 
and let the reader be assured of this (it is a truth all-import- 
ant to the best interests of humanity), l^o great intellectual 
thing was ever done hy great effort; a great thing, can only be 
done by a great man, and he does it without effort. Nothing 
is, at present, less understood by us than this-:— nothing is moi-e 
necessary to be understood. Let me try to say it as clearly, 
and explain it as fully as I may. 

I have said no great intellectual thing : for I do not mean 
the assertion to extend to things moral. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that just because we are intended, as long as we 
live, to be in a state of intense moral effort, we are not in- 
tended to be in intense physical or intellectual effort. Our 
full energies are to be given to the soul's work — to the great 
fight with the Dragon — ^the taking the kingdom of heaven by 
force. But the body's work and head's work are to be done 
quietly, and comparatively without effort. Neither limbs nor 
brain are ever to be strained to their utmost ; that is not the 
way in which the greatest quantity of work is to be got out 
of them : they are never to be worked furiously, but with 
tranquillity and constancyv- We are to follow the plough 
from sunrise to sunset, but not to pull in race-boats at the 
twilight : we shall get no fruit of that kind of work, only 
disease of the heart. 

How many pangs would be spared to thousands, if this great 
truth and law were but once sincerely, humbly understood, — 
that if a great thing can be done at all, it can be done easily ; 
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that, when it is needed to be done, there is perhaps only one 
raan in the world who can do it ; but he can do it without any 
trouble — without more trouble, that is, than it costs small 
people to do small things ; nay, perhaps, with less. And yet 
what truth lies more openly on the surfkce of all human phe- 
nomena ? Is not the evidence of Ease on the very front of all 
the greatest works in existence ? Do they not say plainly to 
us, not, " there has been a great effort here," but, " there has 
been a great />otoer here " ? It is not the weariness of mortality, 
but the strength of divinity, which we have to recognise in 
all mighty things ;, and that is just what we now never recog- 
nise, but think that we are to do great things, by help of iron 
bars and perspiration : — alas ! we shall do nothing that way 
but lose some pounds of our own weight. 

Tet, let me not be misunderstood, nor this great truth be 
supposed anywise resolvable into the favorite dogma of young 
men, that they need not work if they have genius. The fact 
is, that a man of genius is always far more ready to work 
than other people, and gets so much more good from the work 
that he does, and is often so little conscious of the inherent 
divinity in himself, that he is very apt to ascribe all his capa- 
city to his work, and to tell those who ask how he came to be 
what he is ; " If I am anythmg, which I much doubt, I made 
myself so merely by labor." • This was Newton's way of 
talking, and I suppose it would be the general tone of men 
whose genius had been devoted to the physical sciences. 
Genius in the Arts must commonly be more self-conscious, but 
in whatever field, it will always be distinguished by its per- 
petual, steady, weU-directed, happy, and faithful labor in 
accumulating and disciplining its powers, as well as by its 
gigantic, incommunicable facility in exercising them. There- 
fore, literally, it is no man's business whether he has genius or 
not: work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadUy; 
and the natural and unforced results of such work will be al- 
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the things that God meant him to do, and will be his 
No agonies nor heart-rendings will enable him to do 
)etter. If he be a great man, they will be great things ; 
small man, small things ; but always, if thus peacefully 
, good and right; always, if restlessly and ambitiously 
I false, hollow, and despicable. 

en the third thing needed was, I said, that a man should 
good judge of his work ; and this chiefly that he may 
36 dependent upon popular opinion for the manner of 
J it, but also that he may~ have the just encouragement 
e sense of progress, and an honest consciousness of vic- 
; how else can he become 

" That awful independent on to-morrow, 
Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile." 

persuaded that the real nourishment and help of such a 
g as this is nearly unknown to \half the workmen of the 
nt day. For whatever appearance of self-complacency 
may be in their outward bearing, it is visible enough, 
eir feverish jealousy of each other, how little confidence 
have in the sterling value of their several doings. ' Con- 
Qay puff a man up, but never prop him up ; and there 
I visible distress and hopelessness in men's aspects to ad- 
f the supposition that they have any stable support of 
in themselves. 

ave stated these principles generally, because there is no 
:h of labor to which they do not apply : But there is one 
)ich our ignorance or forgetfulness of them has caused an 
!ulable amount of suffering : and I would endeavor now 
3onsider them with especial reference to it, — the branch 
e Arts. 

general, the men who are employed in the Arts have 
' chosen their profession, and suppose themselves to have 
il faculty for it ; yet, as a body, they are not happy men 
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For which this seems to me the reason, that they are expected, 
and themselves expect, to make their bread by heing clever — 
not by steady or quiet worEl and are, therefore, for the most 
part, trying to be clever, atid, so living in an utterly false state 
of mind and action. 

This is the case, to the same extent, in no other profession 
or employment. A lawyer may indeed suspect that, unless 
he has more wit than those around him, he is not likely to 
advance in his profession ; but he will not be always thinking 
how he is to display his wit. He wiU generally understand, 
early in his career, that wit must be left to take care of itself, 
and that it is hard knowledge of law and vigorous examination 
and collation of the facts of every case entrusted to him, which 
his clients will mainly demand : this it is which he has to be 
paid for ; and this is healthy and measurable labor, payable 
by the hour. If he happen to have keen natural perception 
and quick wit, these will come into play in their due time and 
place, but he wiU not think of them as his chief power ; and 
if he have them not, he may stiU hope that industry and con- 
scientiousness may enable him to rise in his profession without 
them. Again in the case of clergymen : that they are sorely 
tempted to display their eloquence or wit, none who know 
their own hearts will deny, but then they know this to be a 
temptation : they never would suppose that cleverness was all 
that was to be expected from them, or would sit down deli- 
berately to write a clever sermon : even the dullest or vainest 
of them would throw some veil over their vanity, and pretend 
to some profitableness of purpose in what they did. They 
would not openly ask of their hearers — ^Did you think my 
sermon ingenious, or my language poetical ? They would 
early understand that they were not paid for being ingenious, 
nor called to be so, but to preach truth ; that if they happened 
to possess wit, eloquence, or originality, these would appear 
and be of service in due time, but w<ire not to be continually 
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it aftei' or exhibited : and if it should happen that they 
hem not, they might still be serviceable pastors without 

)t so with the unhappy artist. No one expects any honest 
seful work of him ; but every one expects him to be 
lious. Originality, dexterity, invention, imagination, every 
• is asked of him except what alone is to be had for asking 
nesty and sound work, and the due discharge of his 
ion as a painter. What function ? asks the reader in 

surprise. He may well ask ; for I suppose few painters 
any idea what their function is, or even that they have 
it all. 

id yet surely it is not so difficult to discover. The faoul- 
which when a man finds in himself, he resolves to be a 
er, are, I suppose, intenseness of observation and facility 
itation. The man is created an observer and an imitator ; 
lis function is to convey knowledge to his fellow-men, of 
things as cannot be taught otherwise than ocularlyj For 
g time this function remained a religious one.: it was 
press upon the popular mind the reality of the objects of 

and the truth of the histories of Scripture, by giving 
e form to both. That function has now passed away, and 
has as yet taken its place. The painter has no profession, 
irpose. He is an idler on the earth, chasing the shadows 
3 own fancies. 

t he was never meant to be this. The sudden and uni- 
1 Naturalism, or inclination to copy ordinary natural 
ts, which manifested itself among the painters of Europe, 
e moment when the invention of printing superseded 

legendary labors, was no false instinct. It was rnis- 
rstood and misapplied, but it came at the right time, and 
laintained itself through all kinds of abuse ; presenting 
e recent schools of landscape, perhaps only the first fruits 
3 power. '. That instinct was urging every painter ic 
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Europe at the same moment to his true duty — the faithfm 
representation of all objects of historical interest, or of natu 
ral beauty existent at the period ; representations such as might 
at once aid the advance of the sciences, and keep fiiithfnl re- 
cord of everymonument of past ages which was likely to he 
swept away in the approaching eras of revolutionary change.- 
The instinct came, as I said, exactly at the right moment ; 
and let the reader consider what amount and kind (^ general 
knowledge might by this time have been possessed by the 
nations of Europe, had their painters understood and obeyed 
it. Suppose that, after disciplining themselves so as to be 
able to draw, with unerring precision, each the particular kind 
of subject in which he most delighted, they had separated into 
two great armies of historians and naturalists; — that the first 
had painted with absolute faithfulness every edifice, every 
city, every battle-field, every scene of the slightest historical 
interest, precisely and completely rendering their aspect at 
the time ; and that their companions, according to their seve- 
ral powers, had painted with like fidelity the plants and 
animals, the natural scenery, and the atmospheric phenomena 
of every country on the earth — suppose that a faithful and 
complete record were now in our museums of every building 
destroyed by war, or time, or innovation, during these last 
200 years — suppose that each recess of every mountain chain 
of Europe had been penetrated, and its rocks drawn with such 
accuracy that the geologist's diagram was no longer neces- 
sary— Isuppose that every tree of the forest had been drawn 
in its noblest aspect, every beast of the field in its savage 
life — that all these gatherings were already in our national 
galleries, and that the painters of the present day were labor- 
ing, happily and earnestly, to multiply them, and put such 
means of knowledge more and more within reach of the com- 
mon people — would not that be a more honorable life foi 
them, than gaining precarious bread by "bright effects?' 
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' t'i:nk not, perhaps. They think it easy, and therefore 
Bmptible, to be truthfulV they have been taught so all 
• lives. But it is not so, whoever taught it them. It \i 
. difficult, and worthy of the greatest men's greatest effort, 
nder, as it should be rendered, the simplest of the natural 
ires of the earth ; but also be it remembered, no man is 
ined to the simplest ; each may look out work for himsell 
re he^chooses, and it will be strange if he cannot find 
3thing hard enough for him. The excuse is, however, one 
le lips only ; for every painter knows that when he draws 
: from the attempt to render nature as she is, it is oftener 
jwardice than in disdain. 

must leave the reader to pursue this subject for himself; 
ive not space to suggest to him the tenth part of the. 
mtages which would follow, both to the painter from such 
mderstanding of his mission, and to the whole people, in 

results of his labor. "TConsider how the man himself 
Id be elevated : how content he would become, how 
icst, how full of all accurate and noble knowledge, how 

from envy — ^knowing creation to be infinite, feeling at 
i the value of what he did, and yet the nothingness. Con- 
r the advantage to the people ; the immeasurably larger 
rest given to art itself; the easy, pleasurable, and perfect 
wledge conveyed by it, in every subject ; the far greater 
iber of men who might be healthily and profitably occu- 
[ with it as a means of livelihood ; the useful directiou 
lyriads of inferior talents, now left fading away in misery, 
ceive all this, and then look around at our exhibitions, 

behold the " cattle pieces," and " sea pieces," and " fruit 
es," and "family pieces;" the eternal brown cows in 
hes, and white sails in squalls, and sliced lemons in saucers 

foolish faces in simpers ; — and try to feel what we are, 

whftt we might have been, 
'nke a single instance in one branch of archaeology. Let 
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those who are interested in the history of religion oonsidei 
•what a treasure we should now have possessed, if, instead 
of painting pots, and vegetables, and drunken peasantry, the 
most accurate painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had been set to copy, line for line, the religious and 
domestic sculpture on the German, Flemish, and French 
cathedrals and castles; and if every building destroyed in the 
French or in any other subsequent revolution, had thus been 
drawn in all its parts with the same precision with which 
Gerard Douw or Mieris paint basreliefs of Cupids. Consider, 
even now, what incalculable treasure is still left in ancient 
basreliefs, full of every kind of legendary interest, of subtle 
expression, of priceless evidence as to the character, feelings, 
habits, histories, of past generations, in neglected and shattered 
churches and domestic buildings, raj^idly disappearing over 
the whole of Europe — treasure which, once lost, the labor 
of all men living cannot bring back again ; and then look at 
the myiiads of men, with skill enough, if they had but the 
commonest schooling, to record all this faithfully, who are 
making their bread by drawing dances of naked women from 
academy models, or idealities of chivalry fitted out with 
Wardour Street armor. Or eternal scenes from Gil Bias, Don 
Quixote, and the Vicar of Wakefield, or mountain sceneries 
with young idiots of Londoners wearing Highland bonnets 
and brandishing rifles in the foregrounds. Do but think 
of these things in the breadth of their inexpressible imbecility, 
and then go and stand before that broken basrelief in the 
southern gate of Lincoln Cathedral, and see if there is no fibre 
of the heart in you that will break too. 

But is there to be no place left, it will be indignantly asked, 
for imagination and invention, for poetical power, or love 
of ideal beauty ? Yes ; the highest, the noblest place — that 
which these only can attain when they are all used in the 
cause, and with the aid of truth. j Wherever imagination and 
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tiiuent are, they will either show themselves without foio 
, or, if capable of artificial development, the kind of train. 

which such a school of art would give them would be the 
it they could receive. The infinite absurdity and failure 
3ur present training consists mainly in this, that we do not 
ik imagination and invention high enough, and suppose that 
iy can be taught. Throughout every sentence that I ever 
r& written, the reader wiU find the same rank attributed to 
!se powers, — the rank of a purely divine gift, not to be 
ained, increased, or in any wise modified by teaching, only in 
■ious ways capable of J)eLng concealed or quenched. Under- 
nd this thoroughly \ know once for all, that a poet on canvas 
exactly the same species of creature as a poet in song, and 
irly every error in our methods of teaching wUl be done 
ay with. For who among us now thinks of bringing men 
to be poets ? — of producing poets by any kind of general 
ape or method of cultivation ? Suppose even that we see 
youth that which we hope may, in its development, become 
)ower of this kind, should we instantly, supposing that we 
tnted to make a poet of him, and nothing else, forbid him 

quiet, steady, rational labor ? Should we force him to 
rpetual spinning of new crudities out of his boyish brain, 
d set before him, as the only objects of his study, the laws 
versification which criticism has supposed itself to discover 
the works of previous writers ? Whatever gifts the boy 
d, would much be Ukely to come of them so treated? 
less, indeed, they were so great as to break through all 
3h snares of falsehood and vanity, and buUd their own foun- 
tion in spite of us ; whereas if, as in cases numbering millions 
ainst units, the natural gifts were too weak to do this, could 
y thing come of such training but utter inanity and spuri- 
sness of the whole man ? But if we had sense, should we 
t rather restrain and bridle the first flame of invention in 
rly youth, heaping material on it as one would on the first 
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sparks and tongues of a fire whioli we desired to feed into 
greatness ? Should we not educate the whole intellect into 
general strength, and all the affections into warmth and 
honesty, and look to heaven for the rest? (This, I say, we 
should have sense enough to do, in order to produce a poet 
in words : but, it being required to produce a poet on canvas, 
what is our way of setting to work? We begin, in all proba- 
bility, by telling the youth of fifteen or sixteen, that Nature 
is full of faults, and that he is to improve her; but that 
Raphael is perfection, and that the more he copies Raphael 
the better ; that after much copying of Raphael, he is to try 
what he can do himself in a Raphaelesque, but yet original, 
manner : that is to say, he is to try to do something very 
clever, all out of his own head, but yet this clever something 
is to be properly subjected to Raphaelesque rules, is to have 
a. principal light occupying one-seventh of its space, and a 
principal shadow occupying one-third of the same ; that no 
two people's heads in the picture are to be turned the same 
way, and that all the personages represented are to possess 
ideal beauty of the highest order, which ideal- beauty consists 
partly in a Greek outline of nose, partly in proportions ex 
pressible in decimal fractions between the lips and chin ; but 
partly also in that degree of improvement which the youth 
of sixteen is to bestow upon God's work in general. This I 
say is the kind of teaching which through various channels, 
Royal Academy lecturings, press criticisms, public enthusiasm, 
and not least by solid weight of gold, we give to our young 
men. And we wonder we have no painters ! 

But we do worse than this. Within the last few years some 
sense of the real tendency of such teaching has appeared in 
some of our younger painters. It only could appear in the 
younger ones, our older men having become familiarised with 
the false system, or else having passed through it and forgotten 
it, not well knowing the degree of harm they had sustained 
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s sense appeared, among our youths, — increased, — matured 
) resolute action. Necessarily, to exist at all, it needed the 
port both of strong instincts and of considerable self- 
fidence, otherwise it must at once have been borne down 
the weight of general authority and received canon law. 
ong instincts are apt to make men strange, and rude ; self- 
fidence, however well founded, to give much of what they 
or say the appearance of impertinence. Look at the self- 
fidence of Wordsworth, stiflfening every other sentence of 
prefaces into defiance ; there is no more of it than was 
:ded to enable him to do his work, yet it is not a little un- 
,ceful here and there. \ Suppose this stubbornness and self- 
st in a youth, laboring in an art of which the executive 
■t is confessedly to be best learnt from masters, and we 
,11 hardly wonder that much of his work has a certain 
kwardness and stiffness in it, or that he should be regarded 
;h disfavor by many, even the most temperate, of the 
Jges trained in the system he was breaking through, and 
th utter contempt and reprobation by the envious and the 
11. Consider, farther, that the particular system to be over 
•own was, in the present case, one of which the main cha- 
3teristic was the pursuit of beauty at the expense of man- 
ess and truth ; and it will seem likely, d priori, that the 
in intended successfully to resist the influence of such a 
stem should be endowed with little natural sense of beauty, 
i thus rendered dead to the temptation it presented. Sura- 
ng up these conditions, there is surely little cause for surprise 
a,t pictures painted, in a temper of resistance, by exoeed- 
^ly young men, of stubborn instincts and positive selftrust, 
d with little natural perception of beauty, should not be 
loulated, at the first glance, to win us from works enriched 
• plagiarism, polished by convention, invested with all the 
tractiveness of artificial grace, and recommended to our 
spect by established authority. ] 
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We should, however, on the other hand, have anticipated, 
(hat in proportion to the strength of character required for 
the effort, and to the ahsence of distracting sentiments, whether 
respect for precedent, or affection for ideal beauty, would be 
the energy exhibited in the pursuit of the special objects which 
the youths proposed to themselves, and their success in attain- 
ing them. 

All this has actually been the case, but in a degree which it 
would have been impossible to anticipate. That two youths, 
of the respective ages of eighteen and twenty, should have 
conceived for themselves a totally independent and sincere 
method of study, and enthusiastically persevered in it against 
every kind of dissuasion and opposition, is strange enough ; 
that in the third or fourth year of their efforts they should 
have produced works in many parts not- inferior to the best 
of Albert Durer, this is perhaps not less strange. But the 
loudness and universality of the howl which the common 
critics of the press have raised against them, the utter ab- 
sence of all generous help or encouragement from those who 
can both measure their toil and appreciate their success, and 
the shrill, shallow laughter of those who can do neither the 
one nor the other, — these are strangest of all — unimaginable 
unless they had been experienced. 

And as if these were not enough, private malice is at work 
against them, in its own small, slimy way. The very day after 
I had written my second letter to the Times in the defence of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, I received an anonymous letter respecting 
one of them, from some person apparently hardly capable of 
spelling, and about as vile a specimen of petty malignity as 
ever blotted paper. I think it well that the public should 
know this, and so get some insight into the sources of the 
spirit which is at work against these men — how first roused it 
is difScult to say, for one would hardly have thought that 
mere eccentricity in young artists could have excited an hos- 
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ty SO determined and so cruel ;— hostility which hesitated 
ao assertion, however impudent. That of the " absence of 
•spective " was one of the most curious pieces of the hue 
i cry which began with the Times, and died away in feeble 
lundering in the Art Union; I contradicted it in the 
lies — ^I here contradict it directly for the second time, 
ere was not a single error in perspective in three out of the 
ir pictures in question. But if otherwise, would it have 
m any thing remarkable in them ? I doubt, if with the 
jeption of the pictures of David Roberts, there were one 
shitectural drawing in perspective on the walls of the 
ademy ; I never met but with two men in my life who knew 
jugh of perspective to draw a Gothic arch in a retiring 
me, so that its lateral dimensions and curvatures might be 
culated to scale from the drawing. Our architects certainly 
not, and it was but the other day that, talking to one of 
J most distinguished among them, the author of several 
ist valuable works, I found he actually did not know how to 
iw a circle in perspective. And in this state of general 
ence our writers for the press take it upon them to tell us. 
It the forest trees in Mr. Hunt's Salvia, and the bunches 
lilies in Mr. Collius's Convent Thoughts, are out of per- 
jctive.* 
[t might not, I think, in such circumstances, have been un- 

' It was not a little curious, that in the very number of the Art Union 
ich repeated this direct falsehood about the Pre-Raphaelite rejection of 
near perspective" (by-the-bye, the next time J. B. takes upon him t(. 
ak of any one connected with the Universities, he may as well first 
ertain the difference between a Graduate and an Under-Graduate), the 
ond plate given should hav,e been of a picture of Bonington's, — a profea- 
lal landscape painter, observe, — for the want of ae -ial perspective in which 
Art Union itself was obliged to apologise, and in which the artist has 
amitted nearly as many blunders in linear perspective as there are lines in 
I picture. 
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graceful or unwise in the Academicians themselves to havo 
defended their young pupils, at least by the contradiction of 
statements directly false respecting them, * and the direction 
of the mind and sight of the public to such real merit as they 
possess. If Sir Charles Eastlake, Mulready, Edwin and 
Charles Landseer, Cope, and Dyce would each of them simply 

* These false statements may be reduced to three principtl beads, and 
directly contradicted in succession. 

The first, the current fallacy of society as well as of the press, was, that 
the Pre-E,aphaelites imitated the errors of early, painters. 

A falsehood of this kind could not have obtained credence any where but 
in England, few English people, comparatively, having ever seen a picture 
of early Italian Masters. If they had, they would have known thatuhe Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures are just as superior to the early Italian in skill of mani- 
pulation, power of drawing, and knowledge of effect, as inferior to them in 
grace of design ; and that in a word, there is not a shadow of resemblance 
between the two styles. The Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures : they paint 
from nature only. But they have opposed themselves as a body, to that kind 
of teaching above described, which only began after Raphael's time : and 
they have opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feeling of the Renais- 
sance schools ; a feeling compounded of indolence,' infidelity, sensuality, and 
shallow pride. Therefore they have called themselves Pre-Raphaelite. If 
they adhere to their principles, and paint nature as it is around them, with 
the help of modern science, with the earnestness of the men of the thirteenth 
, and fourteenth centuries?, they will, as I said, found a new and noble school 
in England If their sympathies with the early artists, lead them into 
imedisevaliam or Romanism, they wiU of course come to nothing. But I believe 
there is no danger of this, at least for the strongest among them. There may 
be some weak ones, whom the Tractarian heresies may touch ; but if so, they 
will drop off like decayed branches from a strong stem. J I hope all things 
from the school. 

The second falsehood was, that the Pre-Raphaelites did not draw well 
This was asserted, and could have been asserted only by persons who had 
never looked at the pictures. 
' Tlie third falsehood was, that they had no system of light and shade. To 
which it may be simply replied that their system of light and sliade is exactly 
tlie same as the Sun's ; which is, I believe, likely to outlast that of tlio Reiiaia 
sance, liowever brilliant. 
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;e tlieir own private opinion respecting their paintings, sign 
md publish it, I believe the act would be of more service 
English art than any thing the Academy has done suice it 
! founded. But as I cannot hope for this, I can only ask 
public to give their pictures careful examination, and look 
hem at once with the indulgence and the respect which 7 
e endeavored to show they deserve. 

let let me not be misunderstood. I have adduced them 
Y as examples of the kind of study which I would desire 
see substituted for that of our modern sohsols, and of 
jular success in certain characters, finish of detail, and bril 
cy of color. ,' What faculties, higher than imitative, may 
in these men, I do not yet venture to say ; but I do say, 
t if they exist, such faculties will manifest themselves in 
1 time all the more forcibly because they have received 
ning so severe. 

for it is always to be remembered that no one mind is like 
ther, either in its powers or perceptions ; and whUe the 
n principles of training must be the same for all, the result 
lach will be as various as the kinds of truth which each will 
irehend ; therefore, also, the modes of eifort, even in men 
3se inner principles and final aims are exactly the same. 
)pose, for instance, two men, equally honest, equally indus- 
lus, equally impressed with a humble desire to render some 
t of what they saw in nature faithfully ; and, otherwise, 
neA in convictions such as I have above endeavored to 
uce. But one of them is quiet in temperament,~has a feeble 
mory, no invention, and excessively keen sight. The other 
mpatient in temperament, has a memory which nothing 
ipes, an invention which never rests, and is comparatively 
r-sighted. 

set them both free in the same field in a mountain valley, 
e sees everything, small and large, with almost the same 
irness ; mountains and grasshoppers alike ; the leaves on 
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tlio brandies, llie veins in tlie pebbles, the bubbles in the 
stream : but he can remember nothing, and invent nothing. 
Patiently he sets himself to his mighty task; abandoning at 
once all thoughts of seizing transient effects, or giving general 
impressions of that whicli his eyes present to him in micro- 
scopical dissection, he chooses some small portion out of the 
infinite scene, and calculates \vith courage the number of 
weeks which must elapse before he can do justice to the 
intensity of his perceptions, or the fulness of matter in his 
subject. 

Meantime, the other has been watching the change of the 
clouds, and the march of the light along the mountain sides ; 
he beholds the entire scene in broad, soft masses of true gra- 
dation, and the very feebleness of his sight is in some sort an 
advantage to him, in making him more sensible of the aerial 
mystery of distance, and hiding from him the multitudes of 
circumstances which it would ha^■e been impossible for him 
to represent. But there is not one change in the casting of 
the jagged shadows along the hollows of the hills, but it is 
fixed on his mind for ever ; not a flake of spray has broken 
from the sea of cloud about their bases, but he has watched 
it as it melts away, and could recall it to its lost place in 
heaven by the slightest eff"ort of his thoughts. Not only so, 
but thousands and thousands of such images, of older scenes, 
remain congregated in his mind, each mingling in new asso- 
ciations with those now ^ ij.ibly passing before him, and these 
again confused \\'ith other images of his own ceaseless, sleep- 
less imagination, flashing by in sudden troops. Fancy how 
his paper will be covered with stray symbols and blots, and 
undecipherable short-hand: — as for his sitting down to "draw 
fi-om Nature," there was not one of the things which he wished 
to repiresent that stayed for so much as five seconds together: 
but none of them escaped, for all that : they are sealed up in 
that strange storehouse of his ; ho may take one of thera out, 

2 
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rhaps, this day twenty years, and paint it in his dark room, 
■: away. Now, observe, you may tell both of these men, 
len they are young, that they are to be honest,- that they 
ve an important function, and that they are not to care 
lat Raphael did. This j-ou maj -wholesomely impress on 
cm both. But fancy the exquisite absurdity of expecting 
;her of them to possess any of the qualities of the other. 
I have supposed the feebleness of sight in the last, and of 
k'ention in the first painter, that the contrast between them 
ight be more striking ; but, with very slight modification, 
ith the characters are real. ; Grant to- the first considerable 
ventive power, with exquisite sense of color ; and give to 
e second, in addition to all his other faculties, the eye of an 
gle ; and the first is John Everett Millais, the second 
iseph Mallard William Turner. 

They ai'e among the few men who have defied all false 
jelling, and have, therefore, in great measure, done justice 
the gifts A\ith which they v.tive intrusted. They stand at 
'posite poles, marking culminating points of art in both 
fections ; between them, or in various relations to them, we 
ly class five or six more living artists who, in like manner, 
,ve done justice to their powers. I trust that I may be 
rdoned for naming them, in order that the reader may 
low how the strong innate genius in each has been inva- 
ibly accompanied with the same humility, earnestness, and 
rlustry in study. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the earnestness or humi- 
y in the v^'orks of William Hunt ; but it may be so to sug- 
st the high value they possess as recoi'ds of English rural 
e, and still life. Who is there who for a moment could 
utend with him in the unaffected, yet humorous truth with 
.lich he has painted our jieasant iihiklren ? Who is there 
lio does not sympathize with him in the simple love witc 
liich he dwells on the brightness and bloom of ouj- summer 
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fruit and flowers ? And yet there is something to 1)C regretted 
concerning him: why should he be allowed contmually to 
paint the same Lunches of hot-house grapes, and supply t« 
the Water Color Society a succession of pineapples with the 
regularity of a Coveut Garden fruiterer?' He has of late 
discovered that primrose banks are lovely; but there are 
other things grow wild besides primroses : what undreamt-of 
loveliness might he not bring back to us, if he would lose 
himself for a summer in Highland foregrounds ; if he would 
paint the heather as it grows, and the foxglove and the hare- 
bell as they nestle in the clefts of the rocks, and the mosses 
and bright lichens of the rocks themselves. And then, cross 
to the Jui'aj and bring back a piece of Jura pasture in spring; 
with the gentians in their earliest blue, and a' soldanelle 
beside the fading snow ! And return again, and paint a gray 
wall of alpine crag, with budding roses crowning it like a 
wreath of rubies. 'That is what he was meant to do in this 
world ; not to paint bouquets in china vases.] 

I have in various other places expressed my sincere respect 
for the works of Samuel Prout : his shortness of sight has 
necessarily prevented their possessing delicacy of finish or 
fulness of minor detail ; but I think that those of no other 
living artist furnish an example so striking of innate and 
special instinct, sent to do a particular work at the exact and 
only period ^^■hen it was possible. At the instant when peace 
had been established all over Europe, but when neither 
national character nor national architecture had as yet been 
seiiously changed by promiscuous intercourse or modern 
"improvement;" when, however, nearly every ancient and 
beautiful building had been long left in a state of compara- 
tive neglect, so that its aspect of partial ruinousness, and of 
separation from recent active life, ga\e to every edifice a 
peculiar interest — half sorrowful, half sublime ; — at that mo- 
ment Prout was trt^ined among the rough rocks and simple 
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ges of Cornwall, until his eye was accustomed to follo'v* 

delight the rents and breaks, and irregularities whicli, 
lother man, would have been offensive ; and then, gifted 

infinite readiness in composition, but also with infinite 
tion for the kind of subjects he had to portray, he waa 
to preserve, in an almost innumerable series of drawings, 
I otie made on the spot, the aspect borne, at the begin- 
of the nmeteenth century, by cities which, in a few years 
'., re-kindled wars, or unexpected prosperities, were to 
ye, or renovate, into nothingness. 

seems strange to pass from Prout to John Lewis ; but 
i is this fcllowshij) between them, that both seem to have 

intended to appreciate the characters of foreign coun- 
more than of their own — nay, to have been born in Eng- 
chieiiy that the excitement of strangeness might enhance 
lem the interest of the scenes they had to represent. I 
ve John Lewis to have done more entire justice to all 
)owers (and they are magnificent ones) than any other 

amongst us. His mission was evidently to portray the 
paratively animal life of the southern and eastern families 
lankind. For this he was prepared in a somewhat singu- 
^ay — by being led to study, and endowed with altogether 
liar apprehension of, the most sublime characters of ani- 

themselves. iRubens, Rembrandt, Snyders, Tintoret, 
Titian, have all, in various ways, drawn wild beasts mag- 
ently ; but they have in some sort humanized or demo- 
1 them, making them either ravenous fiends or educated 
ts, that would draw cars, and had respect for hermits. 

sullen isolation of the brutal nature ; the dignity and 
tness of the mighty limbr, ; the shaggy mountainous 
er, mingled with grace, as of a flondng stream; the 
thy restraint of strength and wrath in every soundless 
on of the gigantic frame ; all this seems never to have 

seen, much less drawn, until Lewis drew and himself 
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engraved a .series of aiiiiual subjects, now many years ago. 
Since then, he has devoted lii nsclf to the portraiture of those 
European and Asiatic races, ; mong whom the refinements ol 
cixilizaticn exist without its 1; \vs or its energies, and in whom 
the fierceness, indolence, anc subtlety of animal nature are 
associated Avith brilliant imagination and strong affections. 
To this task he has brought not only intense perception of 
the liind of character, bnt powers of artistical composition 
like those of the great Venetians, displaying, at the same 
time, a refinement of drawing; almost miraculous, and appre- 
ciable only, as the minutire of nature itself are appreciable, 
by the help of the microscope. The value, therefoi'e, of his 
works, as records of the aspect of the scenery and inhabitants 
of the south of Spain and of the East, in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, is quite above all estimate. 

I hardly know bow to speak of Mulready : in delicacy and 
completion of drawing, and splendor of color, he takes place 
beside John Lewis and the pre-Rapliaelites ; but he has, 
throughout his career, displayed no definiteness in choice of 
subject. He must be named among the painters who have 
studied with industry, and have made themselves great by 
doing so ; but having obtained a consummate method of 
execution, he has thrown it away on subjects either alto- 
gether uninteresting, or abo\e his powers, or unfit for pic- 
torial representation. "The Cherry Woman," exhibited in 
1850, may be named as an example of the first kind; the 
" Burchell and Sophia'' of the second (the character of Sir 
William Thonihill being utterly missed) ; the " Seven Ages" 
of the third; for this subjc?t cannot be painted. In the 
written passage, the thoughts are progressive and connected ; 
in the picture they must be co-existent, and yet separate ; 
nor can all the characters of the ages be rendered in painting 
at all. One may represent the soldier at the cannon's mouth, 
but one cannot paint the "bubble reputation" which ho 
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seeks. Mulreadj', therefore, while he has ahvays jiroclucei' 
Kxquisite pieces of painting, has failed in doing anything 
which can be of true or extensive nse. He has, indeed 
understood how to discipline his genius, but never how t( 
direct it. 

Edwin Landseer is the last painter but one whom I shal 
name : I need not point out to any one acquainted with hii 
earlier works, the labor, or watchfulness of nature whicl 
they involve, nor need I do more than allude to the peculia: 
Faculties of his mind. It will at once be granted that th( 
highest merits of his pictures are throughout found in thos( 
parts of them which are least like what had before beer 
Eiooomplished ; and that it was not by the study of Raphae 
that he attained his eminent success, but by a healthy love of 
Scotch terriers. 

None of these painters, however, it will be answered, afforc 
sxaniples of the rise of the highest imaginative power out of 
slose study of matters of fact. Be it remembered, however 
that the imaginative power, in its magnificence, is not to bi 
round every day. Lc"wis has it in no mean degree; but w( 
Banuot hope to find it at its highest more than once in an age 
We have had it once, and must be content. 

Towards the close of the last century, among the various 
iriTvings executed, according to the quiet manner of th( 
time, in greyish blue, with brown foregrounds, some begai 
to b'-i noticed as exhibiting- ratlier more than ordinary dili 
gcn( 1 and delicacy, signed W. Ximier.* There was nothing 
lio-w 3ver, in them at all indicative of genius, or even of mori 
tha-a ordinary talent, unless in some of the subjects a largi 
pe- ception of space, and excessive cleainess and decision ii 
tL'j arrangement of masses. Gradually and cautiously th( 
■i' les became mingled with delicate green, and then will 

• He did not use his full signature, J. M. 'W., until about the year 180a 
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gold; the l)rowTis in llie foreground became first more posi- 
tive, and then were slightly mingled with other local colors ; 
Ijv^hilo the touch, which had at first been heavy and broken, 
like that of the ordinary drawing masters of the time, gre\\f 
more and more refined and expressive, until it lost itself in a 
method of execution often too delicate for the eye to follow, 
rendering, with a precision before unexampled, both the 
texture and the form of every object. The style may be 
considered as perfectly formed about the year 1800, and it 
remained unchanged for twenty years. 

During that period the painter had attempted, and with 
more or less success had rendered, every order of landscape 
subject, but always on the same principle, subduing the colors 
of nature into a harmony of whicli the key-notes are gi-eyish 
green and brown ; pure blues and delicate golden yellows 
being admitted in small quantity, as the lowest and highest 
limits of shade and light : and bright local colors in extremely 
small quantity in figures or other minor accessaries. '• 

Pictures executed on such a system are not, properly 
Bpeaking, works in color at all ; they are studies of light and 
shade, in which both the shade and the distance are rendered 
in the general hue which best expresses their attributes of 
coolness and transparency; and the lights and the foreground 
are executed in that which Lest expresses their warmth and 
solidity. This advantage may just as well be taken as not, 
in studies of light and shadow to be executed with the hand; 
bat the use of two, three, or four colors, always in the same 
relations and jjlaces, does not in the least constitute the work 
a study of color, any more than the brown engravings of the 
Liber Studiorum ; nor would the idea of color be in general 
more present to the ai'tist's tnind, ■^^'hen he was at woi'k on 
one of these drawings, than when he was using pure brown 
in the mezzotint engraving. But the idea of space, warmth, 
and freshness being not successfully expressible in a single 
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and jiei'fectly expressible by the admission of three o? 

he ' allows himself this advantage when it is possible, 
out in the least embarrassing himself with the actual 
■ of the objects to bo represented. A stone in the fore- 
nd might in nature have been cold grey, but it will be 
m nevertheless of a lich brown, because it is in the fore-' 
nd ; a hill in the distance might in nature be purple with 
1, or golden with furze ; but it will be drawn nevertheless 
cool grey, because it is in the distance, 
lis at least was the general theory, — carried out with 
fc severity in many, both of the drawings and pictures 
uted by him during the period : in others more or less 
ified by the cautious introduction of color, as the painter 
lis liberty increasing; for the system was evidently never 
idere^as final, or as anything more than a means of pro- 
3 : the conventional, easily manageable color, was visibly 
ted, only that his mind might be at jjerfect liberty to 
ess itself to the acquirement of the first and most neces- 

knowledge in all art — that of form. But as form, in 
scape, implies vast bulk and space, the use of the tints 
h enabled him best to express them, was actually atixi- 

to the mere drawing ; and, therefore, not only permis- 
, but even necessary, while more brilliant or varied tints 
I never indulged in, except when they might be introduced 
out the slightest danger of diverting his mind for an 
nt from his principal object. And, thei-efore, it will be 
rally found in the works of this period, that exactly in 
ortion to the importance and general toil of the composi- 

is the severity of the tint ; and that tlic plTiy of color 
IS to show itself first in slight and small drawings, where 
It that he could easily secure all that he wanted in form, 
lus the " Crossing the Brook," and such other elaborate 
large compositions, are actually painted in nothing liut 
, brown, and blue, with a point or two of severe Ic aJ 
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color in the figures; but in the minor drawings, tender pas- 
sjiges of complicated color C'ccur not unfrequently in easy 
places ; and even before the y -ai- 1800 he beguia to introduce 
it with evident joyfulness and longhig in his rude and simple 
studies, just as a child, if it co ild be supposed to govern itsell 
by a fully developed intellect, would cautiously, but with infi- 
nite pleasure, add now and t'len a tiny di.di of fi'uit or other 
dangerous luxury to the simple order of its daily fare. Thus, 
in the foregrounds of his mosir severe drawings, we not unfre- 
quently find him indulging in the luxurj' of a peacock ; and it 
is impossible to express the joyfulness with which he seems 
to design its graceful form, and deepen with soft pencilling 
the bloom of its blue, after he has worked through the stern 
detail of his almost colorless f rawing. A rainbow is another 
of his most frequently perm tted indulgences; and we find 
him very early allowing the edges of his evening clouds to be 
touched with soft rose-color or gold ; while, whenever the 
hues of nature in anywise fail into his system, and can bo 
caught without a dangerous departure from it, he instantly 
throws bis whole soul into the faithful rendering of them. 
Thus the usual brown tones of his foreground become warmed 
into sudden vigor, and are varied and enhanced with inde- 
scribable delight, when he finds himself by the shore of a 
moorland stream, where they truly express the stain of its 
golden rocks, and the darkness of its clear. Cairngorm-like 
pools, and the usual serenity of his aerial blue is enriched int(j 
the softness and depth of the sapphire, when it can deepen 
the distant slumber of some Highland lake, or temper the 
gloomy shadows of the evenii g upon its hills. 

The system of his color jeing thus simplified, he could 
address all the strength of his mind to the accumulation 
of facts of form; his choic ; of subject, and his methods 
of treatment, are therefore as various as his color is simple ; 
and it is not a little difficult to give the reader \^ ho is unao 
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laintcd witli bis works, an idea either of their infinitude 
"aims, jn the one hand, or of the kind of feeling wliich per- 
ides them all, on the other. No subject was too low or too 
gh for bim ; we find him one day hard at work on a cock 
id hen, with their family of chickens in a farm-yard; and 
inging all the refinement of his execution into play to 
[press the texture of the plumage; next day he is drawing 
le Dragon of Colchis. One hour he is much interested in 
gust of wind blowing away an old woman's cap ; the next 
3 is painting the fifth plague of Egypt. Every landscape 
linter before him had acquired distinction by confining his 
forts to one class of subject. Hobbima painted oaks ; 
,uysdael, waterfalls and copses; Cuyp, river or meadow 
!enes in quiet afternoons ; Salvator and Poussin, such kind 
t" mountain scenery as people could conceive, who lived in 
)wns in the seventeenth century. But I am well persuaded 
lat if all the works of Turner, up to the year 1820, were 
ivided into classes (as he has himself divided them in the 
iber Studiorum), no preponderance could be assigned to one 
ass over another. There is architecture, including a large 
umber of formal " gentlemen's seats," I suppose drawings 
jmmissioned by the owners ; then lowland pastoral scenery of 
very kind, including nearly all farming operations, — plough- 
ig, harrowing, hedging and ditching, felling ti'ees, sheep- 
ashing, and I know not what else ; then all kinds of town 
fe — court-yards of inns, starting of mail coaches, interiors 
f shops, house-buildings, fairs, elections, &o. ; then all kinds 
[' hmer domestic life — interiors of rooms, studies of costumes, 
F still life, and heraldry, including multitudes of symbolical 
ignettes ; then marine scenei-y of every kind, full of local 
icident ; every kind of boat and method of fishing for par- 
cular fish, being specifically drawn, round the whole coast 
f England;— pilchard fishing at St. Ives, whithig fishing at 
[argate, herring at Loch Fyne ; and all kinds of shipping, 
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including studies of every separate part of the vessels, and 
many marine battle-pieces, two in particular of Trafiilgar, 
both of high importance, — one of the Victory after the battle, 
now in Greenwich Hospital ; another of the Death of Nelson, 
in his own gallery ; then all kinds of mountain scenery, some 
idealised into compositions, others of definite localities ; 
together with classical compositions, Romes and Carthages 
and such others, by the myriad, with mythological, historical, 
or allegorical figures, — nymphs, monsters, and spectres ; 
heroes and divinities.* 

What general feeling, it may be asked incredulously, can 
possibly pervade all this ? This, the greatest of all feelings — 
an utter forgetfulness of self. Throughout the whole period 
with which we are at jDreseut concerned. Turner af)pears as a 
man of sympathy absolutely infinite — a sympathy so all-em- 
bracing, that I know nothing but that of Shakspeare com- 
parable with it. A soldier's wife resting by the roadside is 
not beneath it ; Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, watching the 
dead bodies of her sons, not above it. Nothing can possibly 
be so mean as that it will not interest his whole mind, and 
carry away his whole heart ; nothing so great or solemn but 
that he can raise himself into harmony with it ; and it is im- 
possible to proplresy of him at any moment, whether, the 
next, he will be in laughter or in tears. 

This is the root of the man's greatness; and it follows as a 
matter of course that this sympathy must give him a subtle 
power of expression, even of the characters of merejnaterial 
things, such as no other painter ever possessed, i The man 
who can best feel the diiference between rudeness and tender- 
ness in humanity, perceives also more difference between the 
branches of an oak and a wUlo.w than any one else would; 

* I shall give a catalogue raisonnee of aU this ic the third volume 
af " Modern Painters." 
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Ill, therofore, necessarily the most striking character of tha 
rawings themselves is the speciality of whatever they repre- 
int — the thorough stiffness of what is stiff, and grace of what 

graceful, and vastness of what is vast ; but through and be- 
and all this, the condition of the mind of the painter himself ia 
isily enough discoverable by comparison of a large numbor 
i" the drawings. It is singularly serene and peaceful : in 
self quite passionless, though entering with ease into the 
eternal passion which it contemplates. By the effort of its 
ill it sympathises with tumult or distress, even in their 
etremes, but there is no tumult, no sorrow in itself, only a 
lastened and exquisitely peaceful cheerfulness, deeply medi- 
itive; touched without loss of its own perfect balance, by 
idness on the one side, and stooping to pilayfulness upon the 
;her. I shall never cease to regret the destruction, by fire, 
3W several years ago, of a drawing which always seemed to 
.e to -be the perfect image of the painter's mind at this 
sriod, — the drawing of Brignal Church near Rokeby, 
I which a feeble idea may.still be gathered from the engrav- 
!g (in the Yorkshire series). The spectator stands on the 
Brignal banks," looking down into the glen at twilight ; the 
ty is still full of soft rays, though the sun is gone ; and the 
reta glances brightly in the valley, singiiig its even-song ; 
vo white clouds, following each other, move without wind 
irough the hollows of the ravine, and others lie couched on 
le far away moorlands; every leaf of the woods is still in the 
Blicate air; a boy's kite, incapable of rising, has becoma 
itangled in their branches, he is climbing to recover it ; 
\d just behind it in the picture, almost indicated by it, the 

(vly church is seen in its secluded field between the rocks 
id the stream; and aroundit the low churchyard wall, and 
le few white stones which mark the resting places of those 
ho can climb the rocks no more, nor hear the river sino 
i it passes. 
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There are many other existing drawings which hidioate tlie 
same character of mind, thougli I thuik none so touching or 
so beautiful ; yet they are not, as I said above, more numerous 
than those which express his sympathy with subUmer or more 
active scenes; but they are almost always marked by a teu' 
derness of execution, and have a look of being beloved in 
every part of them, which shows them to be the truest expres- 
sion of his own feelings. 

One other characteristic of his mind at this period remains 
to be noticed — its reverence for talent in others. Not the 
reverence which acts upon the practices of men as if they 
■were the laws of nature, but that which is ready to appreciate 
the power, and receive the assistance, of every mind which 
has been previously employed in the same direction, so far as 
its teaching seems to be consistent with the great text-book 
of nature itself. Turner thus studied almost every preceding 
landscape painter, chiefly Claude, Poussin, Vandevelde, 
Loutherbourg, and Wilson. It was probably by the Sir 
George Beaumonts and other feeble conventionalists of the 
period, that he was persuaded to devote his attention to the 
works of these men ; and his having done so will be thought, 
a few scores of years hence, evidence of perhaps the greatest 
modesty ever shown by a man of original power. Modesty 
at once admirable and unfortunate, for the study of the works 
of Vandevelde and Claude was productive of unmixed mis- 
chief to him ; he spoiled many of his marine pictures, as for 
instance Lord Ellesmere's, by imitation of the former ; and 
from the latter learned a false ideal, >\hich confirmed by the 
notions of Greek art prevalent in London in the beginning of 
tliis century, has manifested itself in many vulgarities in his 
composition pictures, vulgarities which may perhaps be best 
expressed by the general term " Twickenham Classicism," aa 
consisting principally in conceptions of ancient or of rural life 
Buch as have mfluenced the erection of most of our suburban 
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lias. From Nicolo Poussin and Loutherbourg he seems tc 
ive derived advantage ; perhaps also from Wilson ; and much 
his subsequent travels from far higher men, especially Tin 
ret and Paul Veronese. I have myself heard him speaking 
ith singular delight of the putting in of the beech leaves in 
e upper right-hand corner of Titian's Peter Martyr. I 
nnot in any of his works trace the slightest influence of 
ilvator ; and I am not surprised at it, for though Salvator 
as a man of far higher powers than either Vandevelde or 
laude, he was a wilful and gross caricaturist. Turner would 
mdescend to be helped by feeble men, but could not be cor- 
.pted by false men. Besides, he had never himself seen 
assical life, and Claude M'as represented to him as competent 
ithority for it. But he had seen mountains and torrents, 
id knew therefore that Salvator could not paint them. 
One of the most characteristic drawings of this period 
I'tunately bears a date, 1818, and brings us within two years 
' another dated drawing, no less characteristic of what I shall 
;nceforward call Turner's Second period. It is in the jios- 
ssion of Mr. Havvkesworth Fawkes of Farnley, one of 
iirner's earliest and truest friends; and bears the inscription, 
lusnally conspicuous, heaving itself up and down over the 
ninences of the foreground — "Passage of Moxt Cbnis. J. 
:. W. Turner, January 15th, 1820." 

The scene is on the summit of the pass close to the hospice, 
■ what seems to have been a hospice at that time, — I do not 
imember such at present, — a small square-built house, built 
1 if partly for a fortress, with a detached flight of stone steps" 
. front of it, and a kind of drawbridge to the door. This 
lilding, about 400 or 500 yards off, is seen in a dim, ashy 
i-ey against the light, which by help of a violent blast of 
ountain wind has broken through the depth of clouds which 
mgs upon the crags. There is no sky, . properly so called, 
athing but this roof of drifting cloud; but neither is there 
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any weight of darkness — the high aii- is too thin for it, — al! 
savage, hcsvling, nnd luminous with cold, the massy bases of 
the granite hills jutting out here and there grimly through 
the snow wreaths. There is a desolate-looking refuge on the 
left, with its number 16, marked on it in long ghastly figures, 
and the wind is drifthig the snow off the roof and through its 
Avindow in a frantic whirl ; the near ground is all wan with 
half-thawed, halt-trampled snow ; a diligence in front, whose 
horses, unable to face the wind, have turned right round flith 
fright, its j)assengers struggling to escape, jammed in the 
window ; a little farther on is another carriage off the road, 
some figures pushing at its wheels, and its driver at the horses' 
heads, pulling and lashing with all his strength, his Lifted arm 
stretched out against the light of the distance, though too 
far off for the whip to be seen. 

nSTow I am perfectly certain that any one thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the earlier works of the painter, and shown this 
picture for the first time, would be struck by two altogether 
new characters in it. 

The first, a seeming enjoyment of the excitement of the 
scene, totally different from the contemplative philosophy with 
which it would formerly have been regarded. Every incident 
of motion and of energy is seized upon with indescribable 
delight, and every line of the composition animated with a 
force and fury which are now no longer the mere expression 
of a contemplated external truth, but have origin in some in- 
herent feeling in the painter's mind. 

The second, that although the subject is one hi itself almost 
incapable of color, and although, in order to increase the 
wildness of the impression, all brilliant local color has been 
refused even where it might easily have been introduced, as 
in the figures ; yet in the low minor key which has been 
chosen, the melodies of color have been elaborated to the 
utmost possible pitch, so as to become a leading, instead of a 
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bordiiiate, element in tlie composition ; alie subdued warm 
es of the granite promontories, the^dini stone color of tli« 
ills of the buildings, clearly opposed, even in shade, to the 
oy of the snow wreaths heaped against them, and the famt 
eens and ghastly blues of the glacier ice, being all expressed 
th delicacies of transition utterly unexampled in any previous 
awings. 

These, accordingly, are (he chief characteristics of the works 
Turner's second period, as distinguished from' the first, — a 
w energy inhei-ent in the mind of the painter, diminishing 
e repose and exalting the force and fire of his couceptions, 
d the presence of Color, as at least an essential, and often a 
incipal, element of design. 

Not that it is impossible, or even miusual, to find drawings 
serene subject, and perfectly quiet feeling, among the com- 
isitions of this period ; but the repose is in them, just as the 
ergy and tumult were in the earlier period, an external 
lality, which the painter images by an effort of the will: it 
no longer a character inherent in himself. The " Ulleswater,'' 
the England series, is one of those which are in most per- 
3t peace : in the " Cowes," the silence is only broken by the 
,sh of the boat's oars, and in the "Alnwick'' by a stag 
inking ; but in at least nine drawings out of ten, either sky, 
Iter, or figures are in rapid motion, and the grandest draw- 
gs are almost always those which have even violent action 
one or other, or in all : e. g. high force of Tees, Coventry, 
anthony, Salisbury, Llanberis, and such others. 
Tlie color is, however, a more absolute distinction ; and we 
list return to Mr. Fawkes's collection in order to see how 
e change in it was effected. That such a change would take 
ice at one time or other was of course to be securely anti- 
jated, the conventional system of the first period being, as 
ove stated, merely a means of Study. But the immediato 
nse was the journey of the year 1820. As might be guessed 
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from the legend on the drawing above described, " Passage 
of Mont Cenis, January 15th, 1820," that drawing represents 
what happened on the daj- in question to the painter himself. 
He passed the Alp^ then in the winter of 1820; and eitlier in 
the previous or subsequent summer, but on the same journey, 
^he made a series of sketches on the Rhine, in body color, now 
in Mr. Fawkes's collection. Every one of those sketches is 
the almost instantaneous record of an effect of color or atmo- 
sphere, taken strictly from nature, the drawing and the details 
of every subject being comparatively subordinate, and the 
color nearly as principal as the light and shade had been be- 
fore,-j^certain]y the leading feature, though the light and 
shade are always exquisitely harmonized with it. And natu- 
rally, as the color becomes the leading object, those times of 
day are chosen in which it is most lovely ; and whereas befoi'c, 
at least five out of six of Turner's drawings represented ordi- 
nary daylight, we now find his attention directed constantly 
to the evening : and, for the first time, we have those rosy 
lights upon the hills, those gorgeous falls of sun through flam- 
ing heavens, those solemn twilights, with the blue moon rising 
as the western sky grows dim, which have ever since been 
the themes of his mightiest thoughts. 

I have no doubt, that the immediate reason of this change 
was the impression made upon him by the colors of the con- 
tinental skies. When he first travelled on the Continent 
(1800), he was comparatively a young student; not yet able 
to draw form as he wanted, he was forced to give all his 
thoughts and strength to this primary object. But now he 
was free to receive other impressions; the time was come for 
perfecting his art, and the first sunset which he saw on the 
lUiine taught him that all previous landscape art was vain 
and valueless, that in comparison with natural color, the 
things that had been called paintings were mere ink and 
charcoal, and that all precedent and all authority must be 
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jast awfiy at once, and trodden under foot. He cast them 
livay : the memories of Vandevelde and Claude wtre at once 
veeded out of the great mind they had encumbered ; they 
lud all the rubbish of the schools together with them; the 
vavea of the Rhine swept them away for ever ; and a ncu 
lawn rose over the rocks of the Siebengebirge. 

There was another motive at work, which rendered the 
ihange still more complete. His fellow artists were already 
onscious enough of his superior power in drawing, and their 
lest hope was, that he might not be able to color. They had 
legun to express this hope loudly enough for it to reach his 
ars. The engraver of one of his most important marine 
lictures told me, not long ago, that one day about the period 
:i question. Turner came into his room to examine the 
irogress of the plate, not having seen his own picture for 
everal months. It was one of his dark early pictures, but in 
he foreground was a little piece of luxury, a pearly fish 
I'rought into hues like those of an opal. He stood before the 
•icture for some moments; then laughed, and pointed joyously 
the fish ; — " They say that Turner can't color !" and turned 
way. 

Under the force of these various impulses the change was 
otal. Every subject thenceforth was piimarily conceived in 
olor ; and no engraving ever gave the slightest idea of any 
rawing of this period. 

^The artists who had any perception of the truth were in 
espair ; the Beaumontites, elassicalists, and " owl species '' in 
eneral, in as much indignation as their dulness was capable 
f. ^They had deliberately closed their eyes to all natiu-e, and 
ad gone on inquiring, "Where do you put your brown 
ree.' " A vast revelation was made to them at once, enough 
3 have dazzled any one ; but to them, light unendurable as 
loomprehoiisible. They " did to the moon complain," in one 
ociforous, unannnous, continuous "Tu whoo.'' Shriekine 
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roso from all dark places at the same instant, just I he same 
kind of shrieking that is now raised against the Pre-Kaphaelites 
Those glorious old Arabian Nights, how true they are ! Mock 
ing and whispering, and abuse loud and low by tur-ns, from 
all the black stones beside the road, when one living soul ia 
toiling up the hill to get the golden water. Mocking and 
whispering, that he may look back, and become a black stone 
like themselves. 

Turner looked not back, but he went on m such a temper 
as a strong" man must be in, when he is forced to walk with 
his fingers in his ears. He retired into hivnself ; he could look 
no longer for help, or counsel, or sympathy from any one; and 
the spirit of defiance in which he was forced to labor led him 
sometimes into violences, from which the slightest expression 
of sympathy would have saved him. ; The new energy that 
was upon him, and the utter isolation into which he was 
driven, were both alike dangerous, and many drawings of the 
time show the evil effects of both ; some of them being hasty, 
wild, or experimental, and others little more than magnificent 
expressions of defiance of public opinion. 

But all have this noble virtue — they are in everything his 
own : there are no more reminiscences of dead masters, no 
more trials of skill in the manner of Claude or Poussin ; every 
faculty of his soul is fixed upon nature only, as he saw her, or 
as he remembered lier. 

I have spoken above of his gigantic memory : it is espv cially 
necessary to notice this, in order that we may understand the 
kind of grasp which a man of real imagination takes of all 
things that are once brought within his reach — -grasp thence- 
forth not to be relaxed for ever. 

I On looking over any catalogues of his works, or of particulai 
sories of them, we shall notice the recurrence of the same sub- 
ject two, three, or even many times. In any other artist this 
would be nothing remarkable. Probably most modern land 
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pe painters multiply a favorite subject twenty, tliirty, ot 
ty fold, putting the shadows and the clouds in different 
oes, and "inventing," as they are pleased to call it, a new 
ffect" every time. Ij\it if we examine the successions of 
rner's subjects, we shall find them either the records of ? 
cession of impressions actually perceived by him at soim 
orite locality, or else repetitions of one impression receivci 
3arly youth, and again and again realised as his increasing 
(Vers enabled him to do better justice to it. In either case 
shall find them records of seen facts / never compositions 
tiis room to fill up a favorite outline. 

^'or instance, every traveller, at least every traveller of 
rty years' standing, must love Calais, the place where he 
t felt himself in a strange world. Turner evidently loved 
ixcessively. I have never catalogued his stucties of Calais, 
; I remember, at this moment, five : thei'e is first the " Pas 
Calais," a very large oil painting, which is what he saw in 
)ad daylight as he crossed over, when he got near the 
3nch side. It is a careful study of French fishing boats 
ining for the shore before the wind, with the picturesque 
. city in the distance. Then there is the " Calais Harbor" 
the Liber Studiorum: that is what he saw just as he was 
ng into the harbor,-^a heavy brig warping out, and very 
jly to get in his way, or run against the pier, and bad 
ather coming on. Then there is the " CalaisPier," a large 
nting, engraved some years ago by Mr. Lupton :* that ia 
at he saw when he had landed, and ran back dii-ectly to the 
r to see what had become of the brig. The weather had 
, still worse, the fish women were being blown about in a 
tressful manner on the pier head, and some more fishing 
Its were running in with nil speed. Then there is the 
"ortrouge," Calais : that is what he saw after he had been 

* The plate was, however, never published. 
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Lome to Desseiii's, and dined, and went out again in tlic orening 
to walk on the sands, the tide being down. He had never seen 
such a waste of sands before, and it made an impression on him. 
The shrimp girls wore all scattered over them too, and moved 
about in white spots on the wild shore ; and the storm had 
lulled a little, and there was a sunset — such a sunset, — and the 
bars of Fortrouge seen against it, skeleton-wise. He did not 
paint that directly ; thought over it, — painted it a long while 
afterwards. 

Then there is the vignette in the illustrations to Scott. 
That is what he saw as he was going home, meditatively ; and 
the revolving lighthouse came blazing out upon him suddenly, 
and disturbed him. He did not like that so much ; made a 
vignette of it, however, when he was asked to do a bit of 
Calais, twenty or thirty years afterwards, having already done 
all the rest. 

Turner never told me all this, but any one may see it if he 
will compare the pictures. They might, possibly, not be 
impressions of a single day, but of two days or three; though 
in all human probability they were seen just as I have stated 
them;* but they are records of successive impressions, as 
plainly written as ever traveller's diary. All of them pure 
veracities. -Therefore immortal. \ 

I could multiply these series almost indelinitely from the 
rest of his works. What is curious, some of them have a kind 
of private mark rimning through all the subjects. Thus I 
know three drawings of Scarborough, and all of thorn have a 
starfish in the fo]-eground : I do not remember any others of 
his marine subjects which have a starfish. 

The other kind of repetition — the recurrence to one early 
imjjression — is however still more remarkable. In the colleo 

* And tie more probably because Turner was never fond of staying long 
at any place, and was least of all likely to make a pause of two or three days 
at the beginning of Lis journey. 
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ou of F. ri. Bale, Esq., there is a small drawing of Llantliony 
ibbey. It is in his boyish mannei', its date probably about 
795 ; evidently a sketch from nature, finished at home. It 
ad been a showery day ; the hills were partially concealed 
y the rain," and gleams of suns' line breaking out at intervals. 
, man was fishing in the mountain stream. The young 
urner sought a place of some shelter under the bushes; 
lade his sketch, took great pains when he got home to 
nitate the rain, as he best could ; added his child's luxury of 

rainbow ; put in the very bush under which he had taken 
lelter, and the fisherman, a somewhat ill-jointed and long, 
igged fisherman, in the courtly short breeches "which were the 
ishion of the time. 

Some thirty 3'ears afterwards, with all his powers in their 
wrongest training, and after the total change in his feelings 
id jDriuciples which I have endeavored to describe, he under- 
)ok the series of " England and Wales," and in that series 
itroduced the subject of Llanthony Abbey. And behold, he 
ent back to his boy's sketch, and boy's thought. He kept 
le very bushes in their places, bat brought the fisherman to 
le other side of the river, and put him, in somewhat less 
aurtly dress, under their shelter, instead of himself. And 
leu he set all his gained strength and new knowledge at 
'ork on the well-remembered shower of rain, that had fallen 
lirty years before, to do it better. The resultant drawing* 

One of the very noblest of his second period. 

Another of the drawings of the England series, UUeswater. 

the repetition of one in Mr. Fawkes's collection, which, by 
le method of its execution, I should conjecture to have been 
iecuted about the year 1808, or 1810: at all events, it is a 
ary quiet drawing of tlie first period. The lake is quite 
ilm; the western hills in grey shadow, the eastern massed in 

* Vide Modern Painters, Part II. Sect. III. Chap, IT. § 14. 
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light. Helvellyii rising like a inist between them, all being 
mirrored in the calm water. Some thin and slightly ev.inescent 
cows are standing in the shallow water in front ; a boat floats 
motionless about a hundred yards from the shore : the fore- 
ground is of broken rocks, with lovely pieces of copse on the 
right and left. 

This was evidently Turner's record of a quiet evening by 
the shore of UUeswater, but it was a feeble one. He could 
not at that time render the sunset colors : he went back to it 
therefore in the England series, and painted it again with hia 
new power. The same hills are there, the same shadows, the 
same cows, — they had stood in his mind, on the same spot, for 
twenty years, — the same boat, the same rocks, only the copse 
is cut away — it interfered with the masses of his color : some 
figures are introduced bathing, and what was grey, and feeble 
gold in the first drawing, becomes purple, and burning rose- 
color in the last. 

But perhaps one of the most curious examples is in the 
series of subjects fi'om Winchelsea. That in the Liber 
Studiorum, ''Winchelsea, Sussex," bears date 1812, and its 
figures consist of a soldier speaking to a woman, who is resting 
on the bank beside the road. There is another small subject, 
with Winchelsea in the distance, of which the engraving bears 
date 1817. It has two women with bundles, and two soldiers 
toiling along the embankment in the plain, and a baggage 
waggon in the distance. Neither of these seems to have 
satisfied him, and at last he did another for the England series, 
of which the engraving bears date 1830. There is now a 
regiment on the march ; the baggage waggon is there, havhig 
got no farther on in the thirteen years, but one of the women 
is tired, and has fainted on the bank ; another is supporting 
her against her bundle, and giving her drink ; a third sym- 
pathetic woman is added, and the two soldiers have stopped, 
and one is drinking from his canteen 
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Nor K it merely of entire scenes, or of particular iucidcuts, 
hat Turner's memory is thus tenacious. The slightest pas- 
ages of color or arrangement that have pleased him — the 
brk of a bough, the casting of a shadow, the fracture of a 
tone — will be taken up again and again, and strangely 
s'orked into new relations with other thoughts. There is a 
inglo sketch from nature in one of the portfolios at Farnley, 
if a common wood-walk on the estate, which has furnished 
jassages to no fewer than three of the most elaborate coin- 
)ositions in the Liber Studiorum. 

I am thus tedious in dwelling on Turner's powers of me- 
nory, because I wish it to be thoroughly seen how all his 
greatness, all his infinite luxuriance of invention, depends 
)n his taking possession of everything that he sees, — on hLs 
grasping all, and losing hold of nothing,;:— on his forgetting 
limself, and forgetting nothing else. / I wish it to be under- 
stood how every great man jDaints what he sees or did see, 
lis greatness being indeed little else than his^intonse^sensfi_of 
uct.- And thus Pre-Raphaelitism and Kaphaelitism, and 
Furnerism, are all one and the same, so far as education can 
nfluence them. They are different in their choice, different 
n their faculties, but all the same in this, that Raphael himself, 
io far as he was great, and all who preceded or followed him 
ivho ever were great, became so by painting the truths around 
;hem as they appeared to each man's own mind, not as he 
trad been taught to see them, except by the God who made 
both him and them. ^ 

There is, however, one more charactei-istic of Turner's 
second period, on which I have still to dwell, especially with 
reference to what has been above advanced respecting the 
fallacy of overtoil ; namely, the magnificent ease with which 
ill is done when it is successfully done. For there are one 
ar two drawings of this time which are not done easily. 
Turner had in these set himself to do a fine thing to exhibit 
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his powers ; in the common phrase, to excel himself; so sure 
as he does this, the work is a failure. The worst drawings 
that have ever come from his hands are some of this second 
period, on which he has spent much time and laborious 
thought ; drawings filled with incident from one side to the 
other, with skies stippled into morbid blue, and warm lights 
BCt against them in violent contrast; one of Bamborough 
Castle, a large water-color, may be named as an example. 
But the truly noble works are those in which, without effort, 
he has expressed his thoughts as they came, and forgotten 
himself; and in these the outpouring of invention is not less 
miraculous than the swiftness and obedience, of the mighty 
hand that expresses it. Any one who examines the drawings 
fn-iy see the evidence of this facility, in the strange freshness 
and shai"pness of every touch of color ; but when the multi- 
tude of delicate touches, with which all the aerial tones are 
worked, is taken into consideration, it would still appear 
impossible that the drawing could have been completed with 
ease, unless we had direct evidence in the matter : fortunately, 
it is not wanting. There is a drawing in Mr. Fawkes's col- 
lection of a man-of-war taking in stores: it is of the usual 
size of those of the England series, about sixteen inches by 
eleven : it does not appear one of the most highly finished, 
but is still farther removed from slightness. The huU of a 
first-rate occupies nearly one-half of the picture on the right, 
her bows towards the spectator, seen in sharp perspective 
from stem to stern, with all her portholes, guns, anchors, and 
lower rigging elaborately detailed ; there are two other ships 
of the line in the middle distance, drawn with equal precision ; 
! a noble breezy sea dancing against their broad bows, full of 
delicate drawing in its waves ; a store-ship beneath the hull 
of the larger vessel, and several other boats, and a compli- 
cated cloudy sky. It might appear no small exertion of mind 
to draw the detail of all this shipping down to the smallest 
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ropes, from memory, ia the drawing-room of a mansion in the 
middle of Yorkshire, even if considerable time had been 
given for the effort. But Mr. Fawkes sat beside the painter 
from the first stroke to the last. Turner took a piece of blank 
paper one morning after breakfast, outlined his ships, finished 
the drawing in three hours, and went out to shoot. 

Let this single fact be quietly meditated upon by our ordi- 
nary painters, and they will see the truth of what was above 
a8serted,^that if a great thing can be done at all, it can be 
done easily ; and let them not torment themselves with 
twisting of compositions this way and that, and repeating, 
and experimenting, and scene-shifting. If a man can compose 
at all, he can compose at once, or rather he must compose in 
spite of himself. And this is the reason of that silence which 
I have kept in most of my works, on the subject of Compo 
sitian. ,i Many ci'itics, especially the architects, have found 
fault ■\\ith me for not "teaching people how to arrange 
masses;" for not "attributing sufficient importance to com- 
position." Alas ! I attribute far more importance to it than 
they do ; — so much importance, that I should just as soon 
think of sitting down to teach a man how to write a Divina 
Commedia, or King Lear, as how to " compose," in the true 
sense, a single buUding or picture. The marvellous stupidity 
of this age of lecturers is, that they do not see that what they 
call "principles of Composition," are mere principles of 
common sense in everything, as well as in pictures and build- 
ings ; — A picture is to have a principal light ? Yes ; and so 
a dinner is to have a principal dish, and an oration a principal 
point, and an air of music a principal note, and every man a 
principal object. A picture is to have harmony of relation 
among its parts ? Yes ; and so is a speech well uttered, and 
an action well ordered, and a company well chosen, and a 
ragout well ihixed. Composition ! As if a man were not 
composing every moment of his life, well or ill, and would 
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not do it instiuctively in hia picture as well as elsewhei-e, if he 
could. Composition of this lower oi- common kind is of 
exactly the same importance in a picture that it is in any 
thing else, — no more. It is well that a man should say what 
he has to say in good order and sequence, but the main thing 
is to say it truly. And yet we go on preachmg to our pupils 
as if to have a principal light was every thing, and so cover 
our academy walls with Shacabac feasts, wherein the courses 
are indeed well ordered, but the dishes empty. 

[It is not, however, only in invention that men overwork 
themselves, but in execution also ; and here I have a word to 
say to the Pre-Raphaelites specially. They are working too 
hard. There is evidence in failing portions of their pictures, 
showing that they have wrought so long upon them that their 
very sight has failed for weariness, and that the hand refused 
any more to obey the heart. And, besides this, there are 
certain qualities of drawing which they miss from over- 
carefulness. For, let them be assured, there is a great truth 
lurking in that common desire of men to see things done in 
what they call a " masterly," or " bold," or " broad," manner : 
a truth oppressed and abused, like almost every other in this 
world, but an etei-nal one nevertheless ; and whatever mis- 
chief may have followed from men's looking for nothing else 
but this facility of execution, and supposing that a picture 
was assuredly all right if only it were done with broad dashes 
of the brush, still the truth remains the sanxe : — that because 
it is not intended that men shall torment or weary themselves 
with any earthly labor, it is appointed that the noblest results 
should only be attainable by a certain ease and decision of 
manipulation. I only wish people understood this much of 
sculpture, as well as of painting, and could see that the finfly 
finished statue is, in nhiety-nine eases out of a hundred, a far 
more vulgar work than that which shows rough signs of the 
right hand laid to the workman's hammer : but at all events. 
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in paluting it is felt by all men, and justly felt. The freedom 
of the lines of nature can only be represented by a similar 
freedom in the hand that follows them ; there are curves in 
the flow of the hair, and in the form of the features, and in 
the muscular outline of the body, which can in no wise be 
caught but by a sympathetic freedom in the stroke of the 
pencil. I do not care what example is taken, be it the most 
subtle and careful work of Leonardo himself, there will be 
found a play and power and ease in the outlines, which no 
slow effort could ever imitate. And if the Pre-Raphaelites 
do not understand how this kind of power, in its highest 
perfection, may be united with the most severe rendering of 
all other orders of truth, and especially of those with which 
they themselves have most sympathy, let them look at the 
drawings of John Lewis. 

These then are the principal lessons which we have to learn 
from Turner, in his second or central period of labor. There 
is one more, however, to be received ; and that is a warning ; 
for towards the close of it, what with doing small conventional 
vignettes for publishers, making showy di-a wings from sketches 
taken by other people of places he had never seen, and touch- 
ing up the bad engravings from his works submitted to him 
almost every day, — engravings utterly destitute of animation, 
and which had to be raised into a specious brilliancy by 
scratching them over with white, spotty, lights, he gradually 
got inured to many conventionalities, and even falsities ; and 
having trusted for ten or twelve years almost entirely to his 
memory and invention, living I believe mostly in London, and 
receiving a new sensation only from the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament, he painted many pictures between 
1830 and 1840 altogether unworthy of him. But he was not 
thus to close his career. 

In the summer either of 1840 or 1841, he undertook another 
journey into Switzerland. It >vas then at least forty years 
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since he had first seen the Al )S ; (the source of the Arveron, 
ill Mr. Fawkes's collection, wl ich could not have been painted 
till he had seen tlie thing i self, boars date 1800,) and the 
direction of his journey in 1 i40 marks his fond memory of 
that earliest one ; for, if we 1 jok o\'er the Swiss studies and 
drawings executed in his first period, we shall be struck Avilh 
ills fondness for the pass of the St. Gothard ; the most elaborate 
drawing in the Faniley collection is one of the Lake of Lucerne 
from Fluelen ; and, counting the Liber Studiorum subjects, 
there are, to my knowledge, six compositions taken at the 
same period from the pass of St. Gothard, and, probably,- 
several others are in existence. The valleys of Sallenche, and 
Chamoimi, and Lake of Geneva, are the only other Swiss scenes 
which seem to have made very profound impressions on him. 

He returned in 1841 to Lucerne; walked up Mont Pilate 
on foot, crossed the St. Gothard, and returned by Lausanne 
and Geneva. He made a large number of colored sketches on 
this journey, and realised several of them on his return. The 
drawings thus produced are Siflferent from all that had pre- 
ceded them, and are the first which belong definitely to what 
I shall henceforth call his Third period. 

The perfect repose of his youth had returned to his mind, 
while the faculties of imagination and execution appeared in 
renewed strength; all convenlionality being done away with 
by the force of the impression .vhich he had received from the 
Alps, after his long separation from them. The drawings are 
marked by a peculiar largeness and simplicity of thought : 
most of them by deep serenity-, passing into melancholy ; all 
by a richness of color, such as he had never before conceived. 
They, and the works done in following years, bear the 
same rel.ition to those of the rest of his life that the colors of 
sunset do to those of the day; and will bo recognised, in a 
few years more, as the noblest landscapes ever yet conceived 
by human intellect. 
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Such has been the career of the greatest painter of this 
century. Many a century may pass away before there rises 
such another; but what greatness any among us may be capa^ 
ble of, will, at least, be best attained by following in his path ; 
by beginning in all quistness and hopefulness to use whatever 
powers we may possess to represent the things around us as 

' as we see and feel them ; trusting to the close of life to give 
the perfect crown to the course of its labors, and knowing 
assuredly that the determination of the degree in which 
watchfulness is to be exalted into invention, rests with a 

.higher'will than our own. And, if not greatness, at least a 
certain good, is thus to be achieved ; for though I have above 
spoken of the mission of the more humble artist, as if it were 
merely to be subservient to that of the antiquarian or the man 
of science, there is an ulterior aspect in which it is not sub- 
servient, but superior. Every archseologist, every natural 
philosojjher, knows that there is a peculiar rigidity of mind 
brought on by long devotion to logical and analytical inquiries. 
Weak men, giving themselves to such studies, are utterly 
hardened by them, and become incapable of understanding 
anything nobler, or even of feeling the value of the results to 
which they lead. But even the best men are in a sort injured 
by them, and pay a definite price, as in most other matters, for 
definite advantages. They gain a peculiar strength, but lose 
in tenderness, elasticity, and impressibility. The man who 
has gone, hammer in hand, over the surface of a romantic 
country, feels no longer, in the mountain ranges he has so 
laboriously explored, the sublimity or mystery with which 
they were veiled when he first beheld them, and with which 
they are adorned in the mind of the passing traveilefr^ In his 
more informed conception, they arrange themselves like a dis- 
sected model: where another man would be awe-struck by 
the magnificence of the precipice, he sees nothino- but the 
emergence of a fossiliferous rock, familiarised already to hia 
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imagination as extending in a shallow stratum, o^ or a jierliaps 
uninteresting district ; where the unlearned spectator would 
be touched with strong emotion by the aspect of the snowy 
summits which rise in the distance, he sees only the culminul- 
ing points of a metamorphic formation, with an uncomfortable 
web of fan-like fissures radiating, in his imagination, through 
their centres.* That in the grasp he has obtained of the inner 
relations of all these things to the universe, and to man, that 
in the views which have been opened to him of natural 
energies such as no human mind would have ventured to con- 
ceive, and of past states of being, each in some new way bear- 
ing witness to the unity of purpose and everlastingly consistent 
providence of the Maker of all things, he has received reward 
well worthy the sacrifice, I would not for an instant deny; but 
the sense of the loss is not less painful to him if his mind be 
rightly constituted; andj ii wouia be with infinite gratitude 
that he would regard the man, who, retaining in his delineation 
of natural scenery a fidelity to the facts of science so rigid as 
to make his work at once acceptable and credible to the most 
sternly critical intellect, should yet invest its features again 
with the sweet veil of their daily aspect ; should make them 
dazzling with the splendor of wandering light, and involve 
them in the unsearchableness of stormy obscurity ; should 
restore to the divided anatomy its visible vitality of operation, 

* Tliis state of mind appears to have been the only one which "Wordsworth 
had been ablp to discern in men of science ; and in disdain of which, he wrote 
that short-sigbtod passage in the Excursion, Boole III. 1. 165 — 190., which is, 
i. think, the only one in the whole range of his ^^orks which his true friends 
would have desired to see blotted out. What else has been found fault with 
as feeble or superfluous, is not so in the intense distinctive relief which it 
gives to his character. But these lines are written in mere ignorance ol' the 
matter they treat; in mere want of sympathy with the men they describe ; 
for, observe, though the passage is put into the mouth of the Solitary, it i£ 
fully confirm'/^, and even rendered more scornful, by the speech which 
folio wa. 
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clothe naked crags with soft forests, enrich the mountain ruins 
with bright pastures, and lead the thoughts from the mono- 
tonous recurrence of the phenomena of the physical world, tc 
the awfiftt interests and sorrows of humau life and death. 
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Mant persons will probably find fault with me for publish- 
ing opinions which are-not new ; but I shall bear this blame 
contentedly, believing that opinions on this subject could 
hardly be just if they were not 1800 years old. Others 
will blame me for making proposals which are altogether 
new ; to whom I would answer, that things in these days 
seem not so far right but that they may be mended. And 
others will simply call the opinions false and the proposals 
foolish — to whose good will, if they take it in hand to 
contradict me, I must leave what I have written — having 
no purpose of being drawn, at present, into religious con- 
troversy. If, however, any should admit the truth, but 
regret the tone of what I have said, I can only pray them 
to consider how much less harm is done in the world by 
ungraceful boldness, than by untimely Fear. 

Denmark Hill, 
Feh. 18&U 



NOTES ON 

THE CONSTKUCXION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 



The following remarks were intended to form part of the 
appendix to an essay on Architecture : But it seemed to me, 
when I had put them into order, that they might he useful to 
persons who would not care to possess the work to which I 
proposed to attach them ; I publish them, therefore, in a sepa- 
rate form ; hut I have not time to give them more consistency 
than they would have had in the subordinate position origi- 
nally intended for them. I do not profess to teach Divinity ; 
and I pray the reader to understand this, and to pardon the 
slightness and insufficiency of notes set down with no more 
intention of connected treatment of their subject than might 
regulate an accidental conversation. Some of them are simply 
copied from my private diary ; others are detached statements 
of facts, which seem to me significative or valuable, without 
comment ; all are written in haste, and in the intervals of occu- 
' pation with an entii-ely different subject. It may be asked of 
me, whether I hold it right to speak thus hastily and insuffi- 
ciently respecting the matter in question? Yes. I hold it 
right to speak hastily : not to tliinlc hastily. I have not thought 
hastily of these things ; and, besides, the haste of speech is con- 
fessed, that the reader may think of me only as talking to him, 
and saying, as shortly and simply as I can, things which, if ha 
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esteem them foolish or idle, he is welcome to cast aside ; but 
which, in very truth, I cannot help saying at this time. 

The passages in the essay which required notes, described 
the repression of the political power of the Venetian Clergy 
by the Venetian Senate ; and it became necessary for me — in 
supporting an assertion made in the course of the inquiry, that 
tlie idea of separation of Church and State was both vain and 
impious — to limit the sense in which it seemed to me that the 
word " Church " should be understood, and to note one oi 
two consequences which would result from the acceptance of 
such limitation. This I may as well do in a separate paper, 
readable by any person interested in the subject ; for it is high 
time that some definition of the word should be agreed upon. 
I do not mean a definition involving the doctrine of this or 
that division of Christians, but limiting, in a manner under- 
stood by all of them, the sense in which the word should thence- 
forward be used. There is grievous inconvenience in the 
present state of things. For instance, in a sermon lately pub- 
lished at Oxford, by an anti Tractarian divine, I find this 
sentence, — "It is clearly within the province of the State to 
establish a national church, or external institution of certain 
forms of worship :" Now suppose one were to take this inter- 
pretation of the word "Church" given by an Oxford divine, 
and substitute it for the simple word in some Bible Texts, as 
for instance, " Unto the angel of the external institution oi 
certain forms of worship of Ephesus, write," &c. Or, " Salute 
the brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the 
external institution of certain forms of worship which is in his 
house," — what awkward results we should have, here and 
there ! 'Now I do not say it is possible for men to agree with 
each other in their religious opinions, but it is certainly possi- 
ble for them to agree with each other upon their religious 
expressions ; and when a word occurs in the Bible a hundred 
and fourteen times, it is surely not asking too much of con- 
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tending divines to let it stand in the sense in which it theie 
occurs; and when they want an expression of something for 
which it does not stand in the Bible, to use some other word. 
There is no compromise of religious opinion in this: it is simply 
proper respect for the Queen's English. 

The word occurs in the New Testament, as I said, one hun 
dred and fourteen times.* In every one of those occurrences, 
it heai-s one and the same grand sense : that of a congregation 
or assembly of men. But it bears this sense under four differ- 
ent modifications, giving four separate meanings to the word. 
These are — 

I. The entire Multitude of the Elect; otherwise called the 
Body of Christ; and sometimes the Bride, the Lamb's Wife ; 
including the Faithful in all ages ; Adam, and the children of 
Adam yet unborn. 

In this sense it is used in Ephesians v. 25, 27, 32 ; Colossians 
i. 18, and several other passages. 

n. The entire multitude of professing believers in Christ, 
existing on earth at a given moment ; including false brethren, 
"wolves in sheep's clothing, goats, and tares, as well as sheep 
and wheat, and other forms of bad fish with good in the 
net. 

In this sense it is used in 1 Cor. x. 32 ; xv. 9 ; Galatians i. 
13, 1 Tim. iii. 5, &c. 

in. The rnultitude of professed believers, living in a certain 
city, place, or house. This is the most frequent sense in which 
the word occurs, as in Acts vii. 38 ; xiii. 1 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; xvi. 1 9, 
&o. 
, IV. Any assembly of men : as in Acts xix. 32, 41, 

That in a hundred and twelve out of the hundred and four 
teen texts, the word bears some one of these four meanings, is 

• I may, perhaps, hare missed count of one or iwo occurreacea of the 
word ; but not, 1 thmk, in any important passages. 
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indisputable* But there are two texts in which, if the word 
had alone occurred, its meaning might have been doubtful. 
These are Matt. xvi. 18, and xviii. 17. 

The absurdity of founding any doctrine upon the inexpres- 
sibly minute possibility that in these two texts, the word might 
have been used with a different meaning from that which it 
lore in all the others, coupled with the assumption that the 
meaning was this or that, is self-evident : it is not so much a 
religious error as a philological solecism ; unparalleled, so far 
as I know, in any other science but that of divinity. 

Nor is it ever, I think, committed with open front by Pro- 
testants. No English divine, asked in a straightforward manner 
for a Scriptural definition of " the Church," would, I suppose, 
be bold enough to answer " the •Clergy." Nor is there any 
harm in the common use of the word, so only that it be dis- 
tinctly understood to be not the Scriptural one ; and therefore 
to be unfit for substitution in a Scriptural text. There is no 
harm in a man's talking of his son's " going into the Church ".: 
meaning that he is going to take orders ; but there is much 
harm in his supposing this a Scriptural use of the word, and 
therefore, that when Christ said, "Tell it to the Church," He 
might possibly have meant, " Tell it to the Clergy." 

It is time to put an end to the chance of such misunderstand- 
ing. Let it but be declared plainly by all men, when they 
begin to state theii' opinions on matters ecclesiastical, that 
they will use the word " Church " in one sense or the other ; — 
That they will accept the sense in which it is used by the 
Apostles, or that they deny this sense, and propose a new 
-definition of their own. We shall then, know what we are 

* The expression "House of God," in Tim. iii. 15, is shown to be used of 
the congregation by 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 

I have not noticed the word nvoiaKli {oIkIo), from which the Gorman "Kirche " 
the English "Church," and the Scotch "Kirk," are derived, as it is not ased 
wit- that signiScation in the New TestameLt. 
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about with them — we may perhaps grant them their neM' use 
of the term, afld argue with them ou that understanding; so 
only that they will not pretend to make use of Scriptural 
authority, while they refuse to employ Scriptural language. 
This, however, it is not my pui-pose to do at present. I de- 
sire only to address those who are willing to accept the Apos- 
toUc sense of the word Church, and with them, I would 
endeavor shortly to ascertain what consequences must follow 
from an acceptance of that Apostolic sense, and what must be 
our first and most necessary conclusions from the common 
language of. Scripture * respecting these following points : — 

1. The distinctive characters of the Chm-oh. 

2. The Authority of tlie Church. 

3. The Authority of the Clergy over the Church. 

4. The connection of the Church with the State. 

These are four separate subjects of question ; but we shall 
not have to put these questions in succession with each of the 
four Scriptural meanings of the word Church, for evidently its 
second and third meaning may be considered together, as 
merely expressing the general or particular conditions of the 
Visible Church, and the fourth signification is entirely inde- 
pendent of all questions of a religious kind. So that we shall 
only put the above inquiries successively respecting the Invi- 
sible and Visible Church ; and as the two last, — of authority of 
Clergy, and connection with State — can evidently only have 
reference to the Visible Church, we shall have, in all, these six 
(juestions to consider. 

* Any reference, except to Scripture, in notes of this kind would of course 
be useless: the argument from, or with, the Fathers, is not to be compressed 
into fifty pages. I have something to say about Hooker ; but I reserve that 
for another time, not wishing to say it hastily, or to leave it without support, 

1* 
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1. The distinctive dianioturs of the LiviiiiWe Church. 

2. Tiie distinctive characters of the Visible OJiurch. 

3. The Authority of the Invisible Church. 

4. The Authority of the Visible Church. 

C. The Authority of Clergy over the Visible Church. 
6. The Connection of the Visible Church with the State. 

1. What are the distinctive characters of the Invisibla 
Church ; that is to say, What is it which makes a person a 
member of this Church, and how is he to be known for such ? 

Wide question — if we had to take cognizance of all that has 
been written respecting it, remarkable as it has been .always for 
quantity rather than carefulness, and full of confusion between 
Visible and Invisible : even the article of the Church of Eng- 
land being ambiguous in its first clause : "The Visible Church 
is a congregation of Faithful men." As if ever it had been 
possible, except for God, to see Faith ! or to know a Faithful 
man by sight. And there is little else written on this ques- 
tion, without some such quick confusion of the Visible and 
Invisible Church ; — needless and unaccountable confusion. 
For evidently, the Church which is composed of Faithful men, 
is the one true, indivisible, and indiscernible Church, built on 
the foundation of Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone. It includes all who have ever 
fallen asleep in Christ, and all yet unborn, who are to be 
saved in Him; its Body is as yet imperfect; it will not be 
perfected till the last saved human spirit is gathered to its 
God. 

A man bcjcomes a member of this Church only by believing 
in Christ with all his heart ; nor is he positively recognizable 
for a member of it, when he has become so, by any one but 
God, not even by himself. Nevertheless, there are certain 
signs by which Christ's shesp may be guessed at. Not by 
their being in any definite Fold — for many are lost sheep at 
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times : but by their sheep-like behavior ; and a great many 
iire indeed sheep which, on the far mountain side, in their 
peacefulness, we take for stones. To themselves, the best 
proof of their being Christ's sheep is to find themselves on 
Christ's shoulders ; and, between thera, there are certain sym 
pathies (expressed in the Apostles' Creed by the term " com- 
munion of Saints"), by which they may in a sort recognise 
each other, and so become verily visible to each other for 
mutual comfort. 

2. The Limits of the Visible Church, or of the Church in 
the Second Scriptural Sense, are not so easy to define ; they 
are awkward questions, these, of stake-nets. It has been 
ingeniously and plausibly endeavored to make Baptism a 
sign of admission into the Visible Church, but absurdly enough ; 
for we know that half the baptized people in the world are 
very visible rogues, believing neither in God nor devil ; and it 
is flat blasphemy to call these Visible Christians ; we also 
know that the Holy Ghost was sometimes given before Bap- 
tism,* and it would be absurdity to call a man on whom the 
Holy Ghost had fallen, an Invisible Christian. The only 
rational distinction is that which practically, though not pro- 
fessedly, we always assume. If we hear a man profess him- 
self a believer in God and in Christ, and detect him in no 
glaring and wilful violation of God's law, we speak of him 
as a Christian ; and on the other hand, if we hear him or see 
him denying Christ, either in his words or conduct, we tacitly 
assume him not to be a Christian. A mawkish chanty pre- 
vents us from outspeaking in this matter, and from earnestly 
endeavoring to discern who are Christians and who are not ; 
and this I holdf to be one of the chief sins of the Church in 

* Acts X. 44. 

■f Let not the reader bo displeased with 'me for these short and apparently 
insolent statements of opinion. I'am not writing insolently, but as shortly- and 
clearly as I can; and when I seriously believe a thing, I say so in a few 
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the present day ; for thus wicked men are put to no shame i 
and better men are encouraged in their failings, or caused to 
Iiesitate in their virtues, by the example of those whom, in 
fidse charity, they choose to call Christians. Now, it being 
granted that it is impossible to know, determinedly, who aro. 
Christians indeed, that is no reason for utter negligence in 
separating the nominal, apparent, or possible Christian from 
the professed Pagan or enemy of God. We spend much 
time in arguing about efficacy of sacraments and snch other 
mysteries ; but we do not act upon the very certain tests 
which are clear and visible. We know that Christ's people 
are not thieves — not liars — not busybodies — not dishonest. — 
not avaricious — ^not wasteful — ^not cruel. Let us then get 
ourselves weU clear of thieves — ^liars — wasteful people — avari- 
cious people — cheating people — people who do not pay their 
debts. Let us assure them that they, at least, do not belong 
to the Visible Church ; and having thus got that Church 
into decent shape and cohesion, it will be time to think of 
drawing the stake-nets closer. 

I hold it for a law, palpable to common sense, and which 

words, leaving the reader to determine what my belief is worth. But I do 
not choose to temper down every expression of personal opinion into courte- 
ous generalities, and so lose space, and time, and intelligibility at once. "We 
are utterly oppressed in these days by our courtesies, and considerations, and 
compliances, and proprieties. Forgive me them, this once, or rather let ua 
all forgive them to each other, and learn to speak plainly firat, and, if it may 
be, gracefully afterwards; and not only to speak, but to stand by what we 
have spoken. One of my Oxford friends heard, the other day, that I waa 
employed on these notes, and forthwith wrote to me, in a panic, not to put 
my name to them, for fear I should "compromise myself." I think we are 
most of us compromised to some extent already, when England has zti-i 
a Roman Catholic minister to the second city in Italy, and remains heraelt 
for a week without any government, because her chief men cannot agree 
upon the position which a Popish cardinal is to have leave to ooc ipy in 
London. 
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notliing but the cowardice and faithlessness of the Church 
prevents it from putting in practice, that the conviction of 
any dishonorable conduct or wilful crime, of any fraud, false- 
hood, cruelty, or violence, should be ground for the excom- 
niuni'cation of any man : — for his publicly declared separation 
from the acknowledged body of the Visible Church: and 
that he should not be received again therein without public 
confession of his crime and declaration of his repentance. It 
this were vigorously enforced, we should soon have greater 
purity of life in the world, and fewer discussions about high 
iand low churches. But before we can obtain any idea of the 
manner in which such law could be enforced, we have to con- 
sider the second question, respecting the Authority of the 
Church. Now Authority is twofold: to declare doctrine 
and to enforce discipline ; and we have to inquire, therefore, 
in each kind, — 

3. Whatis the authority of the Invisible Church ? Evidently, 
in matters of doctrine, all members of the Invisible Church 
must have been, and must ever be, at the time of their deaths, 
right in the points essential to Salvation. But, (A.) we cannot 
tell who are members of the Invisible Church. 

(B.) We cannot collect evidence from deathbeds in a clearly 
stated form. 

(C.) We can collect evidence, in any form, only from some 
one or two out of every sealed thousand of the Invisible Church. 
Elijah thought he was alone in Israel ; and yet thei-e were 
seven thousand invisible ones around him. Grant that we liad 
Elijah's intelligence; and we could only calculate on collecting 
t))e ^J^-,th part of the evidence or opinions of the part of the 
Invisible Church living on eartli at a given moment : that is 
to say, the seven-millionth or trillionth of its collective evidence. 
It is very clear, therefore, we cannot hope to get rid of the 
contradictory opinions, and keep the consistent ones, by a 
general equation. But, it has been said there are no conti'a- 
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dietory opinions ; the Churcli is infallible. There "was some 
talk about the infallibility of the Church, if I recollect right, 
in that letter of Mr. Bennett's to the Bishop of London. If 
any Church be infallible, it is assuredly the Invisible Church, 
or Body of Christ ; and infallible in the main sense it must of 
course be by its definition. An Elect person must be saved 
and therefore cannot eventually be deceived on essential points- 
so that Chiist says of the deception of such, " If it were 
possible," implying it to be impossible. Therefore, as we 
said, if one could get rid of the variable opinions of the members 
of the Invisible Church, the constant opinions would assuredly 
be authoritative : but for the three reasons above stated, we 
cannot get at their constant opinions : and as for the feelings 
and thoughts which they daily experience or express, the 
question of Infallibility — which is practical only in this bearing 
— is soon settled. Observe St. Paul, and the rest of the 
Apostles, write nearly all their epistles to the Invisible 
Church: — Those epistles are headed, — Romans, "To the 
beloved of God, called to be saints ;" 1 Corinthians, " To 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus ;" 2 Corinthians, " To 
the saints in all Achaia;" Ephesians, "To the saints which are 
at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ Jesus ;'' Philippians, 
"To all the saints which are at Fhilippi;" Colossians, "To 
the saints and faithful brethren which are at Colosse ;" 1 and 

2 Thessalonians, " To the Church of the Thessalonians, which 
is in God the Father, and the Lord Jesus ;'"- 1 and 2 Timothy, 
" To his own son in the faith ;" Titus, to the same ; 1 Peter, 
" To the Strangers, Elect according to the foi-eknowledge of 
God ;" 2 Peter, " To them that have obtained like preeiou& 
faith with us;" 2 John, "To the Elect lady;" Jude, "To 
them that are sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in 
Jesus Christ and called." 

There are thus fifteen epistles, expressly directed to the 
members of the Invisible Church. Philemon and Hebrews, 
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and 1 and. 3 John, are evidently also so written, though not 
SO expressly inscribed. That of James, and that to the Gala- 
tians, are as evidently to the Visible Church : the one being 
general, and the other to persons " removed from Ilim that 
called them." Missing out, therefore, these two epistles, but 
including Christ's words to His disciples, we find in the Scrip- 
tural addresses to members of the Invisible Church, fourteen, 
if not more, direct injunctions "not to be deceived."* So 
much for the "Infallibility of the Church." 

Now, one could put up with Puseyism more patiently, if ita 
fallacies arose merely from peculiar temperaments yielding to 
peculiar temptations. But its bold refusals to read plain 
English ; its elaborate adjustments of tight bandages over its 
own eyes, as wholesome preparation for a walk among trapa 
and pitfalls ; its daring trustfulness in its own clairvoyance all 
the time, and declarations that every pit it falls into is a 
seventh heaven ; and that it is pleasant and profitable to break 
its legs ; — with all this it is difficult to have patience. One 
thinks of the highwayman with his eyes shut, in the Arabian 
Nights ; and wonders whether any kind of scourging would 
prevail upon the Anglican highwayman to open " first one and 
then the other." 

4. So much, then, I repeat for the infallibility of the ^visible 
Church, and for its consequent authority. Now, if we want to 
ascertain what infalHbility and authority there is in the Visible 
Church, we have to alloy the small vrisdora and the light weight 
of Invisible Christians, with large per-centage of .the false wis- 
dom and contrary weight of Undetected Anti-Christians. 
Which alloy makes up the current coin of opinions in the 
Visible Church, having such value as we may choose — its 
nature being properly assayed — to attach to it. 

* Halt. xxiv. 4; Murk xiii. 5-; Luke xxi. 8; 1 Cor. iii 18, vi. 9, xv. 33; 
Eph. iv. 14, V. 6; Col. ii. 8 ; 2 Thess. ii. 3; Heb. iii. 13; 1 Joliu i. 8 UL 7 ; 
2 Jolin 7, 8. 
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There is, therefore, in matters of doctiine, no such thing as 
the Authority of the Church. We might as well talk of the 
authority of the morning cloud. There may be light in it, 
but the light is not of it ; and it diminishes the light that it 
gets ; and lets less of it through than it receives, Christ being 
its sun. Or, ^\e might as well talk of the authority of a flock 
of sheep— for the Church is a body to be taught and fed, not 
to teach and feed : and of all sheep that are fed on the earth, 
Chjist's Sheep are the most simple (the children of this gene- 
ration are wiser) : always losing themselves ; doing little else 
in this world but lose themselves ; — never finding themselves ; 
always found by Some One else ; getting perpetually into 
sloughs, and snows, and bramble thickets, like to die thei'e, 
but for their Shepherd, who is for ever finding them and 
bearing them back, with torn fleeces and eyes full of fear. 

This, then, being the No-Authority of the Church in matter 
of Doctrine, what Authority has it in matters of Discipline ? 

Much, every way. The sheep have natural and wholesome 
power (however far scattered they may be from their proper 
fold) of getting together in orderly knots; following each 
other on trodden sheepwalks, and holding their heads all one 
way when they see strange dogs coming ; as well as of casting 
out of their company any whom they see reason to susjDect of 
not being right sheep, and being among them for no good. 
All which things must be done as the time and place require, 
and by common consent. A path may be good at one time 
of day which is bad at another, or after a change of wind ; and 
a position may be very good for sudden defence, which would 
be very stifi" and awkward for feeding in. And common con- 
sent must often be of such and such a company on this or that 
hillside, in this or that particular danger, — not of all the sheep 
in the world : and the consent may either be literally common 
and expressed in assembly, or it may be to appoint officers 
over the rest, with such and such trusts of the conmion 
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authority, to be used for the common advantage. Conviction 
of crimes, and cxconimunioation, for instance, could neither be 
effected except before, or by means of, officers of some 
appointed authoiity. 

5. This, then, brings us to our fifth question. What is the 
^.uthoi'ity of the Clergy over the Church? 

The first clause of the question must evidently be, — Who 
are the Clergy? and it is not easy to answer this without 
begging the rest of the question. 

For instance, I think I can hear ceitain people answering, 
That the Clergy are folk of three kinds, — Bishops, who over- 
look the Church ; Priests, who sacrifice for the Church ; 
Deacons, who minister to the Church : thus assuming in their 
answer, that the Church is to be sacrificed /"or, and that people 
cannot overlook and minister to her at the same time ; which 
is going much too fast. I think, however, if we define the 
Clergy to be the " Spiritual Officers of the Church," — moaning, 
by Officers, merely People in office, — we shall have a title safe 
enough and general enough to begin with, and corresponding 
too, pretty well, with St. Paul's general expression ir^aiara^i-toi, 
in Rom. xii. 8, and 1 Thess. v. 13. 

Now, respecting these Spiritual Officers, or office-bearers, we 
have to inquire, first, What their Office or Authority is, or 
should be ; secondly. Who gave, or should give, them that 
Authority ? That is to s.iy, first. What is, or should be the 
nature of their office ; and secondly. What the extent or force 
of their authority in it ? for this last depends mainly on its 
derivation. 

First, then. What should bo the offices, and of what kind 
should be the authority of the Clergy? 

I have hitherto referred to the Bible for an answer to every 
question. I do so again ; and behold, the Bible gives me no 
answer. I defy you to answer me from the Bible. You can 
only guess, and dimly conjecture, what the offices of the 
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Clergy were in the first century. You cannot show me a sin 
gle command as to what they shall be. Strange, this ; the 
Bible give no answer to so apparently important a question 1 
God surely would not have left His word without an answer 
to anything His children ought to ask. Surely it must be a 
ridiculous question — a question we ought never to have put, 
or thought of putting. Let us think of it again a little. To 
be sure, — it is a ridiculous question, and we sliould be 
ashamed of ourselves for having put it : — What should be the 
offices of the Clergy ? That is to say, What are the possible 
spii'itual necessities which at any time may arise in the Church, 
and by what means and men are they to be supplied ; — evi- 
dently an infinite question. Difiereut kinds of necessities 
must be met by difl'erent authorities, constituted as the neces- 
sities arise. Robinson Crusoe, in his island, wants no Bishop, 
and makes a thunderstorm do for an Evangelist. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford would be ill ofi^ without its Bishop; but 
wants an Evangelist besides; and that forthwith. The 
authority which the Vaudois shepherds need, is of Barnabas, 
the son of Consolation ; the authority which the City of Lon- 
don needs, is of James, the son of Thunder. Let us then alter 
the form of our question, and put it to the Bible thus ; AVhat 
are the necessities most likely to arise in the Church ; and 
may they be best met by different men, or in great part by 
the same men acting in different capacities ? and are the 
names attached to their offices of any consequence? Ah, the 
Bible answers now, and that loudly. The Church is built ou 
the Foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the corner-stone. Well; We cannot have two 
foundations, so we c;m have no more Apostles or Prophets : 
—then, as for the other needs of the Church in its edifying 
upon this foundation, there are all manner of things to be 
done daily; — rebukes to be given; comfort to be brought; 
Scripture to be explained ; warning to be enforced ; threaten 
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ings to be executed; charities to be administered; and tlie 
men who do these things are called, and call themselves, ■\\'ith 
absolute indifference. Deacons, Bishops, Elders, Evangelists, 
according to what they are doing at the time of speaking. 
St. Paul almost always calls himself a deacon, St. Peter calls 
himself an elder, 1 Pet. v. 1, and Timothy, generally under- 
stood to be addressed as a bishop, is called a deacon in 1 Tim. 
iv. 6 — forbidden to rebuke an elder, in v. 1, and exhorted to 
do the work of an e\angelist, in 2 Tim. iv. 5. But there is 
one thing which, as officers, or as separate from the rest of the 
flock, they never call themselves, — which it would have been 
impossible, as so separate, they ever should have called them- 
selves ; that is — Priests. 

It would have been just as possible for the Clergy of the 
early Church to call themselves Levites, as to call themselves 
(ex oflicio) Priests. The whole function of Priesthood was, 
on Christmas morning, at once and for ever gathered into His 
Person who was born at Bethlehem ; and thenceforward, all 
who are united with Him, and who with Plim make sacrifice 
of themselves ; that is to say, all members of the Invisible 
Church, become at the instant of their conversion. Priests ; and 
are so called in 1 Pet. ii. 5, and Rev. i. 6, and xx. 6, where, 
observe, there is no possibility of limiting the expression to 
the Clergy ; the conditions of Priesthood being simply having 
been loved by Christ, and washed in His blood. The blasphe- 
mous claim on the part of the Clergy of being more Priests 
than the godly laity — that is to say, of having a higher Holi- 
ness than the Holiness of being one with Christ, — is alto- 
gether a Romanist heresy, dragging after it, or having its 
origin in, the other heresies respecting the sacrifici;(l power 
of the Church officer, and his repeating the oblation of Christ, 
and so having power to absolve from sin : — with all the other 
endless and miserable falsehoods of the Papal hierarcy ; false- 
hoods for which, that there might be no shadow of excuse, it 
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has been ordained by the Holy Spirit that no Christian minis' 
ter shall once call himself a Priest from one end of the New 
Testament to the other, except together with his flock ; and 
so far from the idea of any peculiar sanctification, belonging 
to the Clergy, ever entering the Apostles' minds, we actually 
find St. Paul defending himself against the possible imputation 
of inferiority : " If any man trust to himself that he is Christ's, 
let him of himself think this again, that, as he is Christ's, even 
so are we Christ's" (2 Cor. x. 7). As for the unhappy reten- 
tion of the term Priest in our English Prayer-book, so long as 
it was understood to mean nothing but an upper order of 
Church officer, licensed to tell the congregation from the read- 
ing-desk, what (for the rest) they might, one would think, 
have known without being told, — that " God pardoneth all 
them that truly repent," — there was little harm in it ; but, 
now that this order of Clergy begins to presume upon a title 
which, if it mean anything at all, is simply short for Presb}ter, 
and has no more to do with the word Hiereus than with the 
word Levite, it is time that some order should be taken both 
with the book and the Clergy. For instance, in that danger- 
ous compound of halting poetry with hollow Divinity, called 
the Lyra Apostolica, we find much versification on the sin of 
Korah and his company : with suggested parallel between the 
Christian and Levitical Churches, and threatening that there 
are "Judgment Fires, for high-voiced Korahs in their day." 
There are indeed such fires. But when Moses said, "a Pro- 
phet shall the Lord raise up unto yon, like unto me," did he 
mean the writer who signs y in the Lyra Apostolica ? The 
office of the Lawgiver and Piiest is now for ever gathered 
into One Mediator between God and man ; and they art 
guUty of the sin of Korah who blasphemously would associate 
themselves in his Mediatorship. 

As for the passages in the "Ordering of Priests" and 
"Visitation of the Sick" respecting Absolution, they are evi- 
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duiitly pure Roinanisra, and might as well tiot bo there, for 
any practical effect which they have on the consciences of the 
Laity ; and had much better not be there, as regards their 
effect on the minds of the Clergy. It is indeed true that 
Cln-ist promised absolving power to His Apostles : He also 
promised to those who believed, that they should take up ser- 
pents, and if they drank any deadly thing, it should not hurt 
them. His words were fulfilled literally; but those who 
would extend their force to beyond the Apostolic times, must 
extend both promises, or neither. 

Although, however, the Protestant laity do not often admit 
the absolving power of their clergy, they are but too apt to 
yield, in some sort, to the impression of their greater sanctifi ca- 
tion ; and from this instantly results the unhappy consequence 
that the sacred character of the Layman himself is forgotten, 
and his own Ministerial duty is neglected. Men not in office 
in the Church suppose themselves, on that ground, in a sort 
unholy ; and that, therefore, they may sin with more excuse, 
and be idle or impious with less danger, than the Clergj' : 
especially they consider themselves relieved fi'om all minis- 
terial function, and as permitted to devote their whole time 
and energy to the business of this world. 'No mistake can 
possibly be greater. Every member of the Church is equally 
bound to the service of the Head of the Church ; and tha': 
service is pre-eminently the saving of souls. There is not a 
moment of a man's active life in which he may not be indi- 
rectly preaching ; and throughout a great part of his life he 
ought to be directly preaching, and teaching both strangers and 
friends ; his childi'en, his servants, and all who in any way are 
put under him, being given to him as especial objects of his 
ministration. So that the only difference between a Church 
officer and a lay member, is either a wider degree of authority 
given to the former, as apparently a wiser and better man, or 
a special appointment to some office more easily discha''ged 
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by one person than by many: as, for instance, the serving of 
tables by the deacons ; the authority or appointment being, in 
either case, commonly signified by a marked separation from 
the rest of the Church, and the privilege or power* of being 
maintained by the rest of the Church, without being forced to 
labor with his hands or encumber himself with any temporal 
concerns. 

Now, putting out of question the serving of tables, and 
other such duties, respecting which there is no debate, we 
shall find the offices of the Clergy, whatever names we may 
choose to give to those who discharge them, falling mainly 
into- two great heads : — ^Teaching ; including doctrine, warn- 
ing, and comfort : Discipline ; including reproof and direct 
administration of punishment. Either^ of which functions 
would naturally become vested in single persons, to the 
exclusion of others, as a mere matter of convenience : 
whether those persons were wiser and better than others 
or not : and respecting each of which, and the authority 
required for its fitting discharge, a short inquiry must be 
separately made. 

I. Teaching. — ^It appears natural and wise that certain men 
should be set apart from the rest of the Church that they 
may make Theology the study of their lives : and that they 
should be thereto instructed specially in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues ; and have entire leisure granted them for the 
study of the Scriptures, and for obtaining general knowledge 
of the grounds of Faith, and best modes of its defence 
against all heretics : and it seems evidently right also, that 
with this Scholastic duty should be joined the Pastoral duty 
of constant visitation and exhortation- to the people ; for, 
clearly, the Bible, and the truths of Divinity in general, can 
only he understood rightly in their practical application; and 

• t^ovno, in 1 Cor. ix. 13. 2 Thess. iii. 9. 
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clearly, also, a man spending his time constantly in sjiiritual 
ministrations, must be better able, on any given occasion, to 
deal powerfully with the human heart than one unpractised 
in such matters. The unity of Knowledge and Love, botli 
devoted altogether to the service of Christ and his Church,- 
marks the true Christian Minister ; who I believe, whenever 
he has existed, has never failed to receive due and fitting 
reverence from all men, — of whatever character or opmion ; 
and I believe that if all those who profess to be such, were such 
indeed, there would never be question of their authority more. 

But, whatever influence they may have over the Church, 
their authority never supersedes that of either the intellect or 
the conscience of the simplest of its lay members. They can 
assist those members in the search for truth, or comfort their 
over-worn and doubtful minds ; they can even assure them 
that they are in the way of truth, or that pardon is within 
their reach : but they can neither manifest the truth, nor 
grant the pardon. Truth is to be discovered, and Pardon to 
be won for every man by himself. This is evident from 
innumerable texts of Scripture, but chiefly from those which 
exhort every man to seek after Truth, and which connect 
knowing with doing. "We are to seek after knowledge as 
silver, and search for her as for hid treasures ; therefore, from 
every man she must be naturally hid, and the discovery of 
her is to be the reward only of personal search. The kingdom 
of God is as treasure hid in a field ; and of those who profess 
to help us to seek for it, we are not to put confidence in those 
who say, — Here is the treasure, we have found it, and have it, 
and will give you some of it ; but to those who say, — We 
think that is a good place to dig, and you will dig most easily 
in such and such a way. 

Farther, it has been promised that if such earnest search 
be made, Truth shall be discovered : as much truth, that is. 
as is necessary for the person seeking. These, therefore, ] 
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liolcl, for two fundamental princijiles of religion, — tliat, withonl 
seeking, truth cannot be known at all ; and that, by seeking, 
it inay be discovered by the simplest. I say, without seeking 
it cannot be known at all. It can neither be declared from 
pulpits, nor set down in Articles, nor in any wise "prepared 
and sold " in packages, ready for use. Truth must be ground 
for every man by himself out of its husk, with such help aa 
he cau get, indeed, but not without stern labor of liis own. 
In what science is knowledge to be had cheap ? or truth to 
be told over a velvet cushion, in half an liour's talk every 
seventh day ? Can you learn chemistry so ? — zoology ? — ■ 
anatomy ? and do you expect to penetrate the secret of all 
secrets, and to know that whose price is above rubies ; and 
of which the depth saith, — It is not in me, in so easy fashion ? 
There are doubts in this matter which evil spirits darken with 
their wings, and that is true of all such doubts which we 
were told long ago — they can " be ended by action alone."* 

As surely as we live, this truth of ti-uths can only so be 
discerned : to those who act on what they know, more shall 
be revealed ; and thus, if any man will do His will, he shall 
know the doctrine whether it be of God. Any man : — not 
the man who has most means of knowing, who has the 
subtlest brains, or sits under the most orthodox preacher, or 
has his library fullest of most orthodox books — but the man 
who strives to know, who takes God at His word, and sets 

* (Carlyle, Past and Present, Chap xi ) Can anything be more striking 
t'lan the repeated warnings of St. Paul against .strife of words; and hia 
distinct setting forth of Action as tlie only true means of attaining knowledge 
of the truth, and the only sign of men's possessing the true faith. Compare 
1 Timothy vi. 4, 20, (the latter verse especially, in connection with the 
previous three,) and 2 Timotliy ii. 14, 19, 22, 2:i, tracing the connection here 
bIso; add Titus i. 10, 14, 16, noting "ire works they deny him," and Titus iii. 
8, 9, " affirm constantly that tliey be careful to maintain good works ; bul 
avoid ibolish questions;'' and finally, 1 Timothy i. 4—7 : a passage which 
seems to have been especially wri' ten for these times. 
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Iiiraselt' to dig up the heuvenly mystery, roots and all, bt f'oro 
sunset, and the night come, \ 'hen no man can work. Beside 
BU(!h a man, God stands in mere and more visible presence aa 
lie toils, and teaches him that which no preacher can teach — • 
no earthly anthority gainsay. By such a man, the preacher 
must himself be judged. 

Doubt you this ? There is nothing more certain nor clear 
throughout the Bible : the Apostles themselves appeal con- 
stantly to their flocks, and actually claim judgment from 
them, as deserving it, and having a j-ight to it, rather than 
discouraging it. But, first notice the way in which the 
discovery of truth is spoken of in the Old Testament : " Evil 
men understand not judgment; but they that seek the Lord 
understand all things," Proverbs xxviii. 5. God overthroweth, 
not merely the transgressor or the ■wicked, but even " the 
words of the transgressor," Proverbs xxii. 12, and "the 
counsel of the wicked," Job v. 13, xxi. 16 ; observe again,, m 
Proverbs xxiv. 4, " My son, eat thou honey, because it is 
good — so shall the knowledge of wisdom be unto thy soul, 
when thou hast found it, there shall be a reward ;" and again, 
"What man is he that feareth the Lord ? him shall he teach 
in the way that he shall choose;" so Job xxxii. 8, and 
multitudes of places more ; and then, with all these places, 
which express the definite and personal operation of the Spirit 
of God on every one of His people, compare the place in 
Isaiah, wliich speaks of the contrary of this human teaching : 
a passage which seems as if it had been written for this very 
day and hour. "Because their fear towards me is taught by 
the precept of men • therefore, behold the wisdom of their 
wise men shall perish, and the understanding of their prudent 
men shall be hid." (xxix. 13, 14.) Then take the New 
Testament, and observe how St. Paul himself speaks of thu 
Romans, even as hardly needing his epistle, but able to ad- 
monish one another ; " Nevertheless, brethren, I have written 
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the more boldly unto you in soiiie sort, as putting you in 
mindy (xv. 15.) Any one, we should have thought, might 
have done as much as this, and yet St. Paul increases the 
modesty of it as he goes on ; for he claims the right of doing 
as much as this, only "'because of the grace given to me of 
God, that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the 
Gentiles." Then compare 2 Cor. v. 11, where he appeals to 
the consciences of the people for the manifestation of his 
having done his duty ; and observe in verse 21 of that, and 1 
of the next chapter, the "pray" and "beseech," not "com- 
mand ;" and again, in chapter vi. verse 4, " approving ourselves 
as the ministers of God." But the most remarkable passage 
of all is 2 Cor. iii. 1, whence it appears that the churches 
were actually in the habit of giving letters of recommendation 
to their ministers ; and St. Paul dispenses with such letters, 
not by virtue of his Apostolic authority, but because the 
]jower of bis preaching was enough manifested in the Corin- 
thians themselves. And these passages are all the more 
forcible, because if in any of them St. Paul had claimed 
absolute authority over the Church as a teache)', it was no 
more than we should have expected him to claim, nor could 
his doing so have in anywise justified a successor in the same 
claim. But now that he has not claimed it — who, following 
him, shall dare to claim it ? And the consideration of the 
necessity of joining expressions of the most exemplary humi- 
lity, which were to be the example of succeeding ministers, 
with such assertion of Divine authority as should secure 
acc(!ptance for the epistle itself in the sacred canon, sufficiently 
accounts for the apparent inconsistencies which occur in 2 
Thess. iii. 14, and other such texts. 

So much, then, for the authority of the Clergy in matters 
of Doctrine. Next, what is their authority in matters of Dis- 
cipline. It must evidently be very great, even if it were 
derived from the people alone, and merely vested in the cleri. 
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cal officei's as the executors of tlieir ecclesiastical judgments, 
and general overseers of all the Church. But granting, as we 
must presently, the minister to hold office directly from God, 
his authority of discipline becomes very great indeed ; how 
great, it seems to me most difficult to determine, because I do 
not understand what St. Paul means by " delivering a man 
to Satan for the destruction of the flesh." Leaving this ques- 
tion, however, as much too hard for casual examination, it 
seems indisputable that the authority of the Ministers or 
court of Ministers should extend to^ the pronouncing a man 
Excommunicate for certain crimes against the Church, as well 
as for all crimes punishable by ordinary law. There ought, I 
think, to be an ecclesiastical code of laws ; and a man ought to 
have jury trial, according to this code, before an ecclesiastical 
judge ; in which, if he were found guilty, as of lying, or dis- 
honesty, or cruelty, muih more of any actually committed 
violent crime, he should be pronounced Excommunicate ; 
refused the Sacrament; and have his name written in some 
public place as an excommunicate person until he had publicly 
confessed his sin and besought pardon of God for it. The jury 
should always be of the laity, and no penalty should be enforced 
in an ecclesiastical court except this of excommunication. 

This proposal may sound strange to many persons ; but 
assuredly this, if not much more than this, is commanded in 
Scripture, first in the (much abused) test, "Tell it unto the 
Church;" and most clearly in 1 Cor. v. 11 — 13; 2 Thess. iii. 
6 and 14 ; 1 Tim. v. 8 and 20 ; and Titus iii. 10 ; from which 
passages we also know the two proper degrees of the penalty. 
For Christ says, Let him who refuses to hear the Church, " be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." But Christ 
ministered to the heathen, and sat at meat with the publican ; 
only always with declared or implied expression of their 
inferiority; here, therefore, is one degree of excommunication 
for persons who "offend" their brethren; 
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minor fault against them ; and who, having been pronounccJ 
in error by the body of the Church, refuse to confess their 
fault or repair it ; who are then to be no longer considered 
members of the Church ; and their recovery to the body of it 
is to be sought exactly as it would be in the case of a heathen. 
But covetous persons, railers, extortioners, idolaters, and 
those guilty of other gross crimes, are to be entii'ely cut off 
from the company of the believers ; and we are not so much 
as to eat with them. This last penalty, however, would 
require to be strictly guarded, that it might not be abused in 
the infliction of it, as it has been by the Romanists. We are 
not, indeed, to eat with them, but we may exercise all 
Christian charity towards them, and give them to eat, if A\e 
see them in hunger, as we ought to all our enemies ; only we 
are to consider them distinctly as our enemies : that is to say, 
enemies of our Master Christ ; and servants of Satan. 

As for the rank or name of the oflicers in whom the authori- 
ties, either of teaching or discipline, are to be vested, they are 
left undetermined by Scripture. I have heard it said by men 
who know their Bible far better than I, that careful examination 
may detect evidence of the existence of three orders of Clergy 
in the Church. This may be ; but one thing is very clear, 
without any laborious examination, that " bishop" and " elder" 
sometimes mean the same thing, as, indisputably, in Titus i 
5 and 7, and 1 Pet. v. 1 and 2, and that the office of the 
bishop or overseer was one of considerably less importance 
tlian it is with us. This is palpably evident from 1 Timothy 
iii., "for what divine among us, writing of episcopal proprieties, 
would think of saying that bishops " must not bo given to 
wine," must be "no strikers," and must not be "novices?" 
We are not in the habit of making bisliops of novices in these 
days ; and it would be much better that, like the early Church, 
we so7netimes ran the risk of doing so; for the fact is we have 
QOt bishops enough^ — by some hundreds. The idea of ovjr 
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seership lias been practically lost siglit of, its fulfilment having 
gradually become physically impossible, for want of mov^ 
bishops. The duty of a bishop is, without doubt, to be acces- 
sible to the humblest clergymen of his diocese, and to desire 
very earnestly that all of them should be in the habit <if 
referring to him in all cases of difficulty ; if they do not do 
this of their own accord, it is evidently his duty to visit thom; 
Jive with them sometimes, and join in their ministrations to 
their flocks, so as to know exactly the capacities, and habits 
of life of each ; and if any of them complained of this or that 
difficulty with their congregations, the bishop should be ready 
to go down to help them, preach for them, write general 
epistles to their people, and so on : besides this, he should of 
course be watchful of their errors — ready to hear complaints 
from their congregations of inefficiency or aught else ; besides 
having general superintendence of all the charitable institutions 
and schools in his diocese, and good knowledge of whatever 
was going on in theological matters, both all over the kingdom 
and on the continent. This is the work of a right overseer ; 
and I leave the reader to calculate ' how many additional 
bishops — and those hard-working men, too — we should need 
to have it done even decently. Then our present bishops 
might all become archbishops with advantage, and have 
general authoi-ity over the rest.* 

* I leave, in the niiiin text, the ab.stract question of the fitness of Kpis- 
copacy unapproached, not feeling any call to speak of it at length at present ; 
all that I feel necessary to be said is, that bishops being granted, it is clear 
that we have too few to do their work. But the argument from the practice 
of tje Primitive Church ajjpears to me to be of erroneous weight,— nor have 
I ever board any rational plea alleged against Episcopacy, except that, like 
other things, it is capable of abuse, and had sometimes been abused ; and as, 
altogether clearly and indisputably, there is described in the Bible an epis- 
copal oliice, distinct from the merely ministerial one; and, apparently, also an 
Episcopal officer attached to each church, and distinguished in the Revelations 
as an Angel, I hold the resistance of the Scotch Presbyterian Church to EpiS' 
copacy to be unscriptural, futile, and schismatic. 
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As to the mode in which the officers of the Church should 
be elected or appointed, I do not feel it my business to 
say anything at pi'esent, nor much respecting the extent of 
their authority, either over each other or over the coiigrega. 
tion, this being a most difficult question, the right solution of 
which evidently lies between two most dangerous extremes^ 
insubordination and radicalism ou one hand, and ecclesiastical 
tyranny and heresy on the other : of the two, insubordination 
is far the least to be dreaded — for this reason, that nearly all 
real Christians are more on the watch against their pride than 
their indolence, aud would sooner obey their clergyman, if 
possible, than contend with him ; while the very pride they 
suppose conquered often returns masked, and causes them to 
make a merit of their humility and their abstract obedience, 
however vmreasonable : but they cannot so easily persuade 
themselves there is a merit in abstract (disobedience. 

Ecclesiastical tyranny has, for the most part, founded itself 
on the idea of Vicarianism, one of the most pestilent of the 
Romanist theories, and most plainly denounced in Scripture. 
Of this I have a word or two to say to the modern " Vicarian." 
All powers that be are unquestionably ordained of God ; so 
that they that resist the Power, resist the ordinance of God. 
Therefore, say some in these offices. We, being ordained of 
God, and having our credentials, and being in the English 
Bible called ambassadors for God, do, in a sort, represent God. 
We are Vicars of Christ, and stand on e.arth in place of 
Christ. I have heard this said by Protestant clergymen. 

Now the word ambassador has a peculiar ambiguity abont 
it, owing to its use in modern political affairs ; and these 
clergymen assume that the word, as used by St. Paul, means 
an Ambassador Plenipotentiary ; representative of his King, 
and capable of acting for his King. What right have they 
to assume that St. Paul meant this ? St. Paul never uses the 
word ambassador at all. He says simply, "We are in erabas- 
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sage from Christ ; and Christ beseeches you through us." 
Most true. And let it further be gMiinted, that every word 
that the clei'gynian speaks is literally dictated to him by 
Christ ; that he can make uo mistake in delivering his mes- 
sage ; and that, therefore, it is indeed Christ liimself who 
speaks to us the word of life through the messenger's lips. 
Does, therefore, the messenger represent Christ ? Does the 
channel which conveys the waters of the Fountain represent 
the Fountain itself? Suppose, when we went to draw water 
at a cistern, that all at once the Leaden Spout should become 
animated, and open its mouth and say to us. See, I am Vica- 
rious for the Fountain. Whatever respect you show to the 
Fountain, show some part of it to me. Should we not answer 
the Spout, and say. Spout, you were set there for our service, 
and may be taken away and thrown aside* if anything goes 
wrong with you. But the Fountain will flow for ever. 

Observe, I do not deny a most solemn authority vested in 
every Christian messenger from God to men. I am prepared 
to grant this to the uttermost ; and all that George Herbert 
says, in the end of the Church-porch, I would enforce, at 
another time than this, to the uttermost. But the Authority 
is simply that of a King's messenger ; not of a King's Repre^ 
sentative. There is a wide difference ; all the difference 
between humble service and blasphemous usurpation. 

Well, the congregation might ask, grant him a King's 
messenger in cases of doctrine, — in cases of discipline, 
an officer bearing the King's commission. How far are 
we to obey him? How far is it lawful to dispute his com- 
mands ? 

For, in granting, above, that the Messenger always gave 
his message faithfully, I granted too much to my adversaiies, 
in order that their argument might have all the weight it 
possibly could. The Messengers rarely deliver their message 

* " By just judgment be deposed," Art. 26. 
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faithfully; and sometimes have declared, as from the King, 
messages of their own invention. How far are we, knowing 
them for King's messengers, to believe or obey them ? 

Suppose for instance, in our English ai'my, on the eve of 
Rome great battle, one of the colonels were to give this order 
to his regiment. "My men, tie your belts over your eyes, 
throw down your muskets, and follow me as steadily as you 
can, through this marsh, into the middle of the enemy's hne," 
(this being precisely the order issued by our Puseyite Church 
oflSoers.) It might be questioned, in the real battle, whether 
it would be better that a regiment should show an example 
of insubordination, or be cut to pieces. But hajDpily in the 
Church, there is no such difficulty; for the King is always 
with his army : Not only with his army, but at the right 
hand of every soldier of it. Therefore, if any of their colonels 
give them a strange command, all they have to do is to ask 
the King ; and never yet any Christian asked guidance of his 
King, in any difficulty whatsoever, without mental reservation 
or secret resolution, but he had it forthwith. , We conclude 
then, finally, that the authority of the Clergy is, in matters 
of discipline, large (being executive, first, of the written laws 
of God, and secondly, of those determined and agreed upon 
by the body of the Church), in matters of doctrine, depen- 
dent on their recommending tliemselves to every man's con- 
science, both as messengers of God, and as themselves men 
of God, perfect, and instructed to good works.* 

* The difference between the authority of doctrine and discipline is beau-i 
. tifully marked in 3 Timothy ii. 25, and Titus ii. 12—15. In the first passage, 
tlie servant of God, teaching divine doctrine, must not strive, but must " in 
meehiess instruct those tliat oppose themselves;" in the second passage, 
teacliing us " that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts he is to In-e soberly, 
righteouilij, and godly in this present world," the minister is to speak, exhort, 
&nd rebuke with all auteoeity— both functions being expressed as auited 
in 2 Timothy iv. 3. 
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6. The last subject which we had to investigate was, it will 
be remembered, what is usually called the connection ol 
" Church and State." But, by our definition of the terra 
Church, throughout the whole of Christendom, the Church 
(or society of professing Christians) is the State, and our 
subject is therefore, properly speaking, the connection of tho 
lay and clerical officers of the Church ; that is to say, the 
degrees in which the civil and ecclesiastical governments 
ought to interfere with or influence each other. 

It would of course be vain to attempt a formal inquiry 
into this intricate subject ; — ^I have only a few detached points 
to notice respecting it. 

There are three degrees or kinds of civil government. 
The first and lowest, executive merely ; the government in 
this sense being simply the National Hand, and composed of ■ 
individuals who administer the laws of the nation, and execute 
its established purposes. 

The second kind of government is deliberative ; but in its 
. deliberation, representative only of the thoughts and will of 
the people or nation, and liable to be deposed the instant it 
ceases to express those thoughts and that will. This, whatever 
its form, whether centred in a king or in any number of men, 
is properly to be called Democratic. The third and highest 
kind of government is deliberative, not as representative of 
tho people, but as chosen to take separate counsel, for them, 
tod having power committed to it, to enforce upon them 
whatever resolution it may adopt, whether consistent with 
(heir will or not. This government is properly to be called 
Monarchical, whatevei' its form. 

I see that politicians and writers of history continually run 
into hopeless error, because they confuse the Form of a 
government with its Nature. A government may be nomi- 
nally vested in an individual ; and yet if that individual be in 
such fear of those beneath him, that he does nothing but 
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what lie supposes will b3 agreciible to them, the Got ernmeiU 
is Democratic ; on the other hand, the Government may be 
vested in a deliberative assembly of a thousand men, all 
having eqnal authority, and all chosen from the lowest ranka 
of the people ; and yet if that assembly act independently of 
tho will of the people, and have no fear of them, and enforce 
its determinations tipou them, the government is Monarchical ; 
that is to say, the Assembly, acting as One, has power over 
the Many, while in the case of the weak king, the Many have 
power over the One. 

A Monarchical Government, acting for its o^im interests, 
instead of the people's, is a tyranny. I said the Executive 
Government was the hand of the nation ; — the Republican 
Government is in like maimer its tongue. The Monarchical 
Government is its head. 

All true and right Government is Monarchical, and of the 
head. What is its best form, is a totally different question ; 
but unless it act for the people, and not as representative of 
the people, it is no government at all ; and one of the grossest 
blockheadisms of the English in the present day, is their idea 
of sending men to Parliament to " represent their opinions." 
Whereas their only true business is to find out the wisest 
men among them, and send them to Parliament to represent 
their own opinions, and act upon them. Of all puppet-shows 
in the Satanic CarniA-al of the earth, the most contemptible 
puppet-show is a Parliament with a mob pulling the strings. 

Now, of these three states of government, it is clear that 
the merely executive can have no proper influence over eccle- 
siastical aflairs. But of the other two, the first, being the 
voice of the people, or voice of the Church, must have such 
influence over tho Clergy as is properly vested in the body 
of the Church. The second, which stands in the same rela- 
tion to the people as a father does to his family, will have such 
farther influence over ecclesiastical matters, as a father haa 
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over the consciences of his adult children. No aLsolute 
authoiity, therefore, to enforce their attendance at an}' par- 
ticular place of worship, or subscription to any particular 
Creed. But indisputable authority to procure for them such 
religious instruction as he deems fittest,* and to recommend 
it to them by every means in his power ; he not only has 
authoiity, but is under obligation to do this, as well as to 
establish such disciplines and forms of worship in his house as 
he deems most convenient for his family : With which they 
are indeed at liberty to refuse compliance, if such disciplines 
appear to them clearly opposed to the law of God ; but not 

* Observe, this and the following conclusions depend entirely on the sup- 
position that the Government is part of the Body of the Church, and that 
some pains have been taken to compose it of religious and wise men. If we 
choose, knowingly and deliberately, to compose our Parliament, in great part, 
of infidels and Papists, gamblers and debtors, we may well regret its power 
over the Clerical officer; but that we should, at any time, so compose out 
Parliament, is a sign that tlie Clergy themselves have failed in their duty, and 
the Church in its watchfulness; — thus the evil accumulates in re-action. 
Whatever I say of the responsibility or authority of Government, is therefore 
to be understood only as sequent on what I have said previously of tlie 
necessity of closely circumscribing the Church, and then composing the Civil 
Government out of the circumscribed Body. Thus, all Papists would at once 
bo rendered incapable of share in it, being subjected to the second or most 
severe degree of excommunication — first, as idolaters, by 1 Cor. v. 10 ; then, 
as covetous and extortioners, (selling absolution,) by the same text; and, 
finally, as heretics and maintainers of falsehoods, by Titus iii. 10, and 1 Tim, 
iv. 1. 

I do not write this hastily, nor without earnest consideration both of tlio 
difficulty and the consequences of such Church Discipline. But eitl.cr the 
Bible is a superannuated book, and is only to be read as a record of pr st 
days; or the^e things follow from it, clearly and inevitably. That we live In 
days when the Bible has become impracticable, is (if it be so) the very thir.;,' 
r desire to be considered. I am not setting down these plans or schemes as 
at present possible. I do not know liow far they are possible ; but it sooma 
to mo that God has plainly commanded them, and that, therefore, thoii- hor 
practicability is a thing to be meditated on. 
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without most solemn conviction of their being so, nor without 
deep soiTow to bo compelled to such a course. 

But it may be said, the Government of a people never doee 
Bland to them in the relation of a father to his family. If it dt 
not, it is no Government. However grossly it may fail in it 
duty, and however little it may be fitted for its place, if it b, 
a. Government at all, it has paternal office and relation to th. 
people. I find it written on the one hand, — " Honor thy 
Fatlier ;" on the other, — " Honor the King ;" on the one hand, 
■ — "Whoso sraiteth his Father, shall be put to death ;"* on 
the other, — ^"They that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation." Well, but, it may be farther argued, the Clergy 
are in a still more solemn sense the Fathers of the People, and 
the People are the beloved Sons ; why should not, therefore, 
the Clergy have the power to govern the civil officers ? 

For two very clear reasons. 

In all human institutions certain evils are granted, as of 
necessity ; and, in organizing such institutions, we must allow 
for the consequences of such evils, and make arrangements 
such as may best keep them in check. Now, in both the 
civil and ecclesiastical governments there will of necessity be 
a certain number of bad men. The wicked civilian has com- 
paratively little interest in overthrowing ecclesiastical autho- 
rity ; it is often a useful help to him, and presents in itself 
little which seems covetable. But the wicked ecclesiastical 
ofiioer has much interest in overthrowing the civilian, and . 
getting the political power into his own hands. As far as 
wicked men are concerned, therefore, it is better that the 
Stnte should have power over the Clergy, than the Clergy 
over the State. 

Secondly, supposing both the Civil and Ecclesiastical officer 
to be Christians ; there is no fear that the civil officer should 

* Exod. xxi, 15. 
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under-rate tlie dignity or shorten tlie serviceablciiObB of the 
minister; but there is considerable danger that the religious 
enthusiasm of the minister might diminish the serviceableness 
of the civilian. (The History of Religious Enthusiasm should 
be written by some one who had a life to give to its investi- 
gation ; it is one of the most melancholy pages in human 
records, and one the most necessary to be studied.) There- 
fore, so far as good men are coricerned, it is better the State 
should have power over the Clergy, than the Clergy over the 
State. 

This we might, it seems to me, conclude by unassisted rea- 
son. But -surely the whole question is, without any need of 
human reason, decided by the history of Israel. If e\er a 
body of Clergy should have received independent authority, 
the Levitical Priesthood should ; for they were indeed a 
Priesthood, and more holy than the rest of the nation. But 
Aaron is always subject to Moses. All solemn revelation is 
made to Moses, the civil magistrate, and he actually com- 
mands Aaron as to the fulfilment of his priestly office, and 
that in a necessity of life and death : " Go and make an atone- 
ment for the people." Nor is anything more remarkable 
throughout the whole of the Jewish history than the perfect 
subjection of the Priestly to the Kingly Authority. Thus 
Solomon thrusts out Abiathar from being priest, 1 Kings ii. 
27 ; and Jehoahaz administers the funds of the Lord's House, 
2 Kings xii. 4, though that money was actually the Atone- 
ment Money, the Ransom for Souls (Exod. xxx. 12). 

We have, however, also the beautiful instance of Samuel 
uniting in himself the offices of Priest, Prophet, and Judge; 
nor do I insist on any special manner of subjection of Clcigy 
to civil officers, or vice versa; but only on the necessity of 
their perfect unity and influence upon each other in every 
Christian Kingdom. Those who endeavor to eifect the utter 
separation of ecclesiastical and civil officers, are striving, on 
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the one hand, to expose the Clergy to the most grievous ami 
most subtle of temptations from their own spiritual enthusiasm 
and spiritual pride ; on the other, to deprive the civil officer 
of all sense of religious responsibility, and to introduce the 
fearful, godless, conscienceless, and soulless policy of the Radi- 
cal and the (so called) Socialist. Whereas, the ideal of all 
government is the perfect unity of the two bodies of officers, 
each supporting and correcting the other ; the Clergy having 
due weight in all the national councils; the civil officers hav- 
ing a solemn reverence for God in all their acts ; the Clergy 
hallowing all worldly policy by their influence; and the magis- 
tracy repressing all religious enthusiasm by their practical 
■wisdom. To separate the two is to endeavor to separate the 
daily life of the nation from God, and to map out the domi- 
nion of the soul into two provinces — one of Atheism, the other 
of Enthusiasm. These, then, ,were the reasons which caused 
me to speak of the idea of separation of Church and State as 
Fatuity ; for what Fatuity can be so great as the not having 
God in our thoughts ; and, in any act or office of life, saying 
in our hearts, "There is no God." 

Much more I would fain say of these things, but not now: 
this only, I must emphatically assert, in conclusion: — ^That 
the schism between the so called Evangelical and High Church 
parties in Britain, is enough to shake many men's faith in the 
truth or existence of Religion at all. It seems to me one of 
the most disgraceful scenes in Ecclesiastical history, that Pro- 
testantism should be paralyzed at its very heart by jealousies, 
based on little else than mere difference between high and 
low breeding. For the essential differences, in the religions 
opinions of the two parties, are sufficiently marked in two men 
whom we may take as the highest representatives of each— 
George Herbert and John Milton ; and I do not think there 
would have been much difficulty in atoning those two, if one 
could have got them together. But the real difficulty, nowa- 
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days, lies in the sin and folly of both parties : in the supercil'- 
onsness of the one, and the rudeness of the other. Evidently, 
however, the sin lies most at the High Church door, for the 
Evangelicals are much more ready to act with Churchmen 
than they with the Evangelicals; and I believe that this stale 
of things cannot continue much longer; and that if the Church 
of England does not forthwith unite with herself the entire 
Evangelical body, both of England and Scotland, and take her 
stand with them against the Papacy, her hour has struck. 
She cannot any longer serve two masters ; nor make curtsies 
alternately to Christ and anti-Christ. That she lias done this 
is visible enough by the state of Europe at this instant. 
Three centuries since Luther — three hundred years of Pro- 
testant knowledge — and the Papacy not yet overthrown! 
Christ's truth still restrained, in narrow dawn, to the white 
cliflfe of England and white crests of the Alps ; — the morning 
star paused in its course in heaven ; — the sun and moon stayed, 
with Satan for their Joshua. 

But how to unite the two great sects of paralyzed Protes- 
tants? By keeping simply to Scripture. The members of the 
Scottish Church have not a shadow of excuse for refusing 
Episcopacy; it has indeed been abused among them; j>rie- 
vously abused ; but it is in the Bible ; and tha,t is all they have 
a right to ask. 

They have also no shadow of excuse for refusing to employ 
a written form of prayer. It may not be to their taste — it 
may not be the way in which they like to pray ; but it is no 
question, at present, of likes or dislikes, but of duties; and 
the acceptance of such a form on their part would go half 
way to reconcile them with their brethren. Let them allege 
such objections as they can reasonably advance against the 
English form, and let these be carefully and humbly weiijhed 
by the pastors of both churches: some of thern ought to be 
at once forestalled. For the English Church, on the other 
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hand, must cnt the term Priest entirely out of her Prayer- 
book, and substitute for it tliat of Minister or Elder; the 
passages respecting absolution must be thrown out also, ex- 
cept the doubtful one in the Morning Service, in which there 
is no harm ; and then there would be only the Baptismal 
question left, which is one of words rather than of things, 
aud might easily be settled in Synod, turning the refractory 
Clergy out of their offices, to go to Rome if they chose. 
Then, when the Articles of Faith and form of worship had 
been agreed upon between the English and Scottish Churches, 
the written forms and articles should be carefully translated 
into the European languages, and offered to the acceptance 
of the Protestant churches on the Continent, with earnest 
entreaty that they would receive them, and due entertainment 
of all such objections as they could reasonably allege ; and 
thus the whole body of Pj-otestants, united in one great Fold, 
would indeed go in and out, and find pasture ; and the woi'k 
appointed for them would be done quickly, and Antichrist 
overthrown. 

Impossible : a thousand times impossible ! — ^I hear it ex- 
claimed against me. No — not impossible. Christ does not 
order impossibilities, and He has ordered us to be at peace, 
one with another. Nay, it is answered — He came not to send 
peace, but a sword. Yes, verily : to send a sword upon earth, 
but not within His Church; for to His Church He said, 
" My Peace I leave with you." 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 



Thb Publisher thinks it due to the Author of this Fairy Tale, to state 
the circumstances under which it appears. 

The King or the Golden Eivee was written in 1841, at the request 
of a very young lady, and solely for her amusement, without any idea 
of publication. It has since remained in the possession of a friend, to 
whose suggestion, and the passive assent of the Author, the Publisher 
G indebted for the opportunity of printing it 
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CHAPTER I. 



HOW THE AGRICULTUEAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK BB0THEK8 
WAS INTERFERED WITH BY SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE. 



In a secluded and mountainous part of Stiria, there was, in 
old time, a valley of the most surprising and luxuriant fertility. 
It was surrounded, on all sides, by steep and rocky mountains, 
rising into peaks, which were always covered with snow, and 
from which .■wiumber of torrents descended in constant cata- 
racts. One of these fell westward, over the face of a crag so 
high, that, when the sun had set to everything else, and all 
below was darkness, his beams still shone full upon this water- 
fall, so that it looked like a shower of gold. It was, therefore, 
called by the people of the neighborhood the Golden River. 
It was strange that none of these streams fell into the valley 
itself. They all descended on the other side of the mountains, 
and wound away through broad plains and by populous cities. 
But the clouds were drawn so constantly to the snowy hills, 
and rested so softly in the circular hollow, that, in time of 
drought and heat, when all the country round was burnt up, 
there was still rain in the little valley ; and its crops were so 

heavy, and its hay so high, and its apples so red, and its grapes 

1* 
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80 liluo, and its wine so rich, and its honey so sweet, that it 
was a marvel to every one who beheld it, and was commonly 
called the Treasure Valley. 

Tlie whole of this little valley belonged to three brothers, 
called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. Schwartz and Hans, the 
two elder brothers, were very ugly men, with overhanging 
eyebrows and small, dull eyes, which were always half shut, 
so that you couldn't see into th&m^ and always fancied they 
saw very far into you. They lived by farming the Treasure 
Valley, and very good farmers they were. They killed every- 
thing that did not pay for its eating. They shot the black- 
birds, because they pecked the fruit ; and killed the hedge- 
hogs, lest they should suck the cows ; they poisoned the 
crickets for eating th% crumbs in the kitchen ; and smothered 
the cicadas, which used to sing all summer in the lime trees. 
They worked their servants without any wages, till they 
would not work any more, and then quarrelled with them, 
and turned them out of doors without paying them. It would 
have been very odd, if, with such a farm, and such a system 
of farming, they hadn't got very rich ; and very rich they did 
get. They generally contrived to keep their corn by them 
till it was very dear, and then sell it for twice its value; 
they had heaps of gold lying about on their floors, yet it was 
never known that they had given so much as a penny or a 
crust in charity; they never went to mass; grumbled per- 
petually at paying tithes ; and were, in a word, of so cruel 
and grinding a temper, as to receive from all those with 
whom they had any dealings, the nickname of the "Black 
Brothers." 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was as completely opposed, 
in both appearance and character, to his seniors as could pos- 
sibly be imagined or desired. He was not above twelve years 
old, fair, blue-eyed, and kind in temper to every living thing. 
He did not, of course, agree particularly well with his brothers, 
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or rather, they did not agree with him. He was usually 
appointed to the honorable ofRoe of turnspit, when there was 
anything to roast, which was not often ; for,' to do the brothers 
justice, they wore hardly less sparing upon themselves than 
upon other people. At other times he used to clean the shoes, 
floors, and sometimes the plates, occasionally getting what 
was left on them, by way of encouragement, and a wholesome 
quantity of dry blows, by way of education. 

Things went on in this manner for a long time. At last 
came a very wet summer, and everything went wrong in the 
country round. The hay had hardly been got in, when the 
haystacks were floated bodily down to the sea by an inunda- 
tion ; the vines were cut to pieces with the hail; the corn was 
all killed by a black blight ; only iiT the Treasure Valley, as 
usual, all was safe. As it had rain when there was rain no- 
where else, so it had sun when there was sun nowhere else. 
Everybody came to buy corn at the farm, and went away 
pouring maledictions on the Black Brothers. They asked 
what they liked, and got it, except from the poor people, who 
could only beg, and several of whom were starved at their 
very door, without the slightest regard or notice. 

It was drawing towards winter, and very cold weather, 
when one day the two elder brothers had gone out, with their 
usual warning to little Gluck, who was left to mind the roast, 
that he was to let nobody in, and give nothing out. Gluck 
sat down quite close to the fire, for it was raining very hard, 
and the kitchen walls were by no means dry or comfortable 
looking. He turned and turned, and the roast got nice and 
brown. " What a pity," thought Gluck, " my brothers never 
ask anybody to dinner. I'm sure, when they've got such a 
nice piece of mutton as this, and nobody else has got so much 
as a piece of dry bread, it would do their hearts good to have 
somebody to eat it with them." 

Just as he spoke, there came a double knock at the house 
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door, yet heavy and dull, as though the knocker had been tied 
up, — more like a puff than a knock. 

" It must be the wind," said Gluck ; " nobody else would 
venture to knock double knocks at our door." 

No ; it wasn't the wind ; there it came again very hard, 
and wliat was particularly astounding, the knocker seemed to 
be in a hurry, and not to be in the least afraid of the conse- 
quences. Gluck went to the window, opened it, and put his 
head out to see who it was. 

It was the most extraordinary looking little gentleman he 
had ever seen in his life. He had a very large nose, slightly 
brass-colored ; his cheeks were very round, and very red, and 
might have warranted a supposition that he had been blowing 
a refractory fire for thS last eight-and-forty hours ; his eyes 
twinkled merrily through long silky eyelashes, his moustaches 
curled tsjcejwnd like a corkscrew on each side of his mouth, 
and h^ hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt color, 
descended far over his shoulders.. He was about four feet 
six in height, and wore a conical pointed cap of nearly the 
same altitude, decorated with a black feather some three feet 
long. His doublet ivas prolonged behind into something 
resembling a violent exaggeration of what is now tenned a 
" swallow-tail," but was much obscured by the swelling folds 
of an enoi'mous black, glossy-looking cloak, which must have 
been very much too long in calm weather, as the wind, 
whistling round the old house, carried it clear out from the 
w earer's shoulders to about four times his own length. 

Gluck was so perfectly paralysed by the singular appear- 
'ance of his visitor, that he remained fixed without uttering ^ 
word, until the old gentleman, having performed another, and 
a more energetic concerto on the knocker, turned round to 
look after his fly-away cloak. In so doing he caught sight of 
Gluck's little yellow head jammed in the window, with it» 
month and eyes very widf? open indeed. 
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"Hollo!'" said the little gentleman, "that's not the way to 
answer the door ; I'm wet, let me in." 

To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. Plis feather 
b'mg down between his legs like a beaten puppy's tail, drip- 
ping like an umbrella; and from the ends of his moustaches 
the water was running into his waistcoat pockets, and out 
again like a mill-stream. 

" I beg pardon, sir," said Oluck, " I'm very sorry, but I 
really can't." 

" Can't what ?" said the old gentleman. 

" I can't let you in, sir, — I can't indeed; my brothers would 
beat me to death, sir, if I thought of such a thing. What do 
you want, sir ?" 

" Want?" said the old gentleman petulantly, "I want fire 
and shelter ; and there's your great fire there blazing, crack- 
ling, and dancing on the walls, with nobody to feel it. Let 
me in, I say ; I only want to warm myself." 

Gluck had had his head, by this time, so long out of the 
window, that he began to fee! it was really unpleasantly cold, 
and when he turned, and saw the beautiful fire rustling and 
roaring, and throwing long bright tongues up the chimney, 
as if it were licking its chops at the savory smell of the leg 
of mutton, his heart melted within him that it should be burn- 
ing away for nothing, " He does look very wet," said little 
Gluck; "I'll just let him in for a quarter of an hour." Round 
he went to the door, and opened it ; and as the little gentle- 
man walked in, there came a gust of wind through the house, 
that made the old chimneys tatter. 

" That's a good boy," said the little gentleman. "Never 
mind your brothers. I'll talk to them." 

"Pray, sir, don't do any su ;h thing," said Gluck. " I can't 
let you stay till they come; tiey'd be the death of me." 

"Dear me," said the old gentleman, "I'm very sorry tc 
hear that. How long may I stay ?" 
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" Onl) till the mutton's clone, sir," replied Gluck, •' and it's 
very brown." 

Then the old gentleman walked into the kitehe'n, and sat 
liimself down on the hob, with the top of his cap accom- 
modated up the chimney, for it was a great deal too high for 
the roof. 

"You'll soon dry there, sir," said Gluck, and sat down 
again to turn the mutton. But the old gentleman did not 
dry there, but went on drip, drip, dripping among the cinders, 
and the fire fizzed, and sputtered, and began to look very 
black, and uncomfortable: never was such a cloak; every 
fold in it ran like a gutter. 

"I beg pardon, sir," said Gluck at length, after watching 
the water spreading in long quicksilver-like streams over 
the floor for a quarter of an hour; "mayn't I take your 
cloak ?" 

" No, thank you," said the old gentleman. 

" Your cap, sir ?" 

" I'm all right, thank you,'' said the old gentleman rather 
gruffly. 

" But, — sir, — I'm very sorry," said Gluck, hesitatingly ; 
" but — really, sir, — you're putting the fire out." 

" It '11 take longer to do the mutton then," replied his visi- 
tor drily. 

Gluck was verj^ much puzzled by the behavior of his guest; 
it was .such a strange mixture of coolness and humility. He 
turned away at the string meditatively for another five 
minutes. 

" That mutton looks very nice," said the old gentleman at 
length. " Can't you give me a little bit ?" 

" Impossible, sir," said Gluck. 

" I'm very hungry," continued the old gentleman ; " I've 
had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. They surely 
couldn't miss a bit fiom the knuckle !" 
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He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, that it quite molted 
Gluck's heart. "They promised me one slice to-day, sir,'' 
said he ; "I can give j'ou that, but not a bit more." 

" That's a good boy," said the old gentleman again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened a knife. " I 
don't care if I do get beaten for it," thought he. Just as he 
Iiad cut a large slice out of the mutton, there came a tremen- 
dous rap at the door. The old gentleman jumped off the hob, 
as if it had suddenly become inconveniently warm. Gluck 
fitted the slice into the mutton again, with desperate efforts 
at exactitude, and ran to open the door. 

" What did you keep us waiting in the rain for ?" said 
Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his umbrella in Gluck's 
face. " Ay ! what for, indeed, you little vagabond ?" said 
Hans, administering an educational box on the ear, as he fol- 
lowed his brother into the kitchen. 

" Bless my soul !" said Schwartz when he opened the door. 

" Amen," said the little gentleman, who had taken his cap 
off, and was standing in the middle of the kitchen, bowing 
with the utmost possible velocity. 

"Who's that?" said Schwartz, catching uj) a rolling-pin, 
and turning to Gluck with a fierce frown. 

" I don't know, indeed, brother," said Gluck in great 
terror. 

" How did he get in ?" roared Schwartz. 

" My dear brother," said Gluck, deprecatingly, " he was 
so very wet !" 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck's head ; but, at 
the instant, the old gentleman interposed his conical caji, 
jn which it crashed with a shock that shook the water out of 
it all over the room. What was very odd, the rolling-pin no 
sooner touched the cap, than it flew out of Schwartz's hand, 
spinning like a straw in a high wind, and fell into the corner 
at the fiirther end of the room. 
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" Who arc you, sir ?" demanded Schwartz, turning upon 
him. 

" What's your business ?" snarled Hans. 

" I'm a poor old man, sir," the little gentleman began very 
modestly, " and I saw your fire through the window, and 
begged shelter for a quarter of an hour." 

"Have the goodness to walk out again, then," said 
Schwartz. " We've quite enough water in our kitchen, with 
out maldng it a drying-house." 

" It is a cold day to turn an old man out in, sir ; look at my 
gray hairs." They hung down to his shoulders, as I told you 
before. 

"Ay !" said Hans, "there are enough of them to keep you 
warm. Walk !" 

"I'm very, very hungry, sir; couldn't you spare me a bit 
of bread before I go ?" 

" Bread, indeed !" said Schwartz ; " do you suppose we've 
nothing to do with our bread, but to give it to such red-nosed 
fellows as you ?" 

" Why don't you sell your feather ?" said Hans, sneeringly, 
" Out with you." 

" A little bit," said the old gentleman. 

"Be off 1" said Schwartz. 

"Pray, gentlemen." 

" Off, and be hanged !" cried Hans, seizing him by the col- 
lar. But he had no sooner touched the old geiitleman's collar, 
than away he went after the rolling-pin, spinning roimd and 
round, tin he fell into the corner on the top of it. Tlien 
Schwartz was very angry, and ran at the old gentleman to 
turn him out; but he also had hardly touched him, when 
away he went after Hans and the rolling-pin, and hit his head 
against the wall as he tumbled into the corner. And so there 
they lay, all three. 

Then the old gentleman spun himself round with velocity 
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iu the opposite direction ; continued to spin until his long 
cloak was all wound neatly about him ; clapped his cap on hi? 
head, very much on one, side, (for it could not stand upright 
without going through the ceiling,) gave an additional twist 
to his corkscrew moustaches, and replied with perfect cool- 
ness : " Gentlemen, I wish you a very good morning. At 
twelve e'clook to-night, I'U call again ; after such a refusal of 
hospitality as I have just experienced, you will not be sur- 
prised if that visit is the last I ever pay you." 

"If ever I catch you here again," muttered Schwartz, com- 
ing, half frightened, out of the corner — but, before he could 
finish his sentence, the old gentleman had shut the house door 
behind him with a great bang ; and there drove past the win- 
dow, at the same instant, a wreath of ragged cloud, that 
whiiied and rolled away down the valley in all manner of 
shafies ; turning over and over in the au- ; and melting away 
at last in a gush of rain. 

"A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck!" said 
Schwartz. "Dish the mutton, sir. If ever I catch you at 
such a trick again — ^bless me, why the mutton's been cut !" 

"You promised me one slice, brother, you know," said 
Gluck. 

" Oh I and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, and going to 
catch all the gravy. It 'U be long before I promise you such 
, jCthing again. Leave the room, sir; and have the kindness 
to wait in the coal-cellar till I call you." 

Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The brothers ate 
as much mutton as they could, locked the rest in the cup- 
board, and proceeded to get very drunk after dinner. 

Such a night as it was ! Howling wind, and rushing rain, 
without intermission. The brothers had just sense enough 
left to put up all the shutters, and double bar the door, before 
they went to bed. They usually slept in the same room. As 
the clock struck twelve, they were both awakened by a tre 

2 
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mendous crash. Their door burst open with a violence thai 
shook the house from top to hottom. 

" What's that ?" cried Schwartz, starting up In his bed. 

" Only I," said the little gentleman. 

The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and stared into 
the darkness. The room was full of water, and by a misty 
moonbeam, which found its way through a hole in the shutter, 
they could see, in the midst of it, an enoiTuous foam globe, 
spinning round, and bobbing up and down like a cork, on 
which, as on a most luxurious cushion, reclined the little old 
gentleman, cap and all. There was plenty of room for it now, 
for the roof was off. 

" Sorry to incommode you," said their visitor, ironically. 
" I'm afraid your beds are dampish ; perhaps you had better 
go to your brother's room ; I've left the ceUing on there." 

They required no second admonition, but rushed into 
Gluck's room, wet through, and in an agony of terror. 

" You'll find my card on the kitchen table," the old gentle- 
man called after them. " Remember the last visit." 

" Pray Heaven it may !" said Schwartz, shuddering. And 
the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked out of 
Gluck's little window in the morning. The Treasure Valley 
was one mass of ruin and desolation. The inundation had 
swept away trees, crops, and cattle, and left, in their stead, a 
waste of red sand, and gray mud. The two brothers crept, 
shivering and horror-struck, into the kitchen. The water had 
gutted the whole first floor : corn, money, almost every mova- 
ble thing had been swept away, and there was left only a 
small white card on the kitchen table. On it, in large, breezy, 
long-legged letters, were engraved the words : — 

seyjif dijisi mYm iimm. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS AFTER THH 
VISIT OF SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE; AND HOW LITTLE 
GLUCK HAD AN INTERYIEW WITH THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
EIVEE. 

SouTH-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as Ms word. After 
the momentous visit above related, he entered the Treasure 
Valley no more ; and, what was worse, he had so much influ- 
ence with his relations, the West Winds in general, and used 
it so effectually, that they all adopted a similar line of conduct. 
So no rain fell in the valley from one year's end to another. 
Though everything remained green and flourishing in the 
plains helow, the inheritance of the Three Brothers was a 
desert. What had once heen the richest soU in the kingdom, 
became a shifting heap of red sand ; and the brothers, unable 
longer to contend with the adverse skies, abandoned their 
valueless patrimony in despair, to seek some means of gaining 
a livelihood among the cities and people of the plains. All 
their money was gone, and they had nothing left but some 
curious old-fashioned pieces of gold plate, the last remnants 
of their iU-gotten wealth. 

" Suppose we turn goldsmiths ?" said Schwartz to Hans, as 
they entered the large city. " It is a good knave's trade ; we 
can put a great deal of copper into the gold, without any 
one's finding it out." 

The thought was agreed to be a very good one; they hired 
a furnace, and turned goldsmiths. But two slight circum- 
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Stances affected their trade : the first, that people did not 
approve of the coppered gold; the second, that the two elder 
brothers, whenever they had sold anything, used to leave 
little Gluck to mind the furnace, and go and drink out the 
money in the ale-house next door. So they melted all their 
gold, without making money enough to buy more, and were 
at last reduced to one large drinking-mug, which an uncle of 
his had given to little Gluck, and which he was very fond of, 
and would not have parted with for the world ; though he 
never drank anything out of it but milk and water. The mug 
was a very odd mug to look at. The handle was formed of 
two wreaths of flowing golden hair, so finely spun that it 
looked more like silk than metal, and these wreaths descended 
into, and mixed with, a beard and whiskers, of the same 
exquisite workmanship, which surrounded and decorated a 
very fierce little face, of the reddest gold imaginable, right in 
the front of the mug, with a pair of eyes in it which seemed 
to command its whole circumference. It was impossible to 
drink oat of the mug without being subjected to an intense 
gaze out of the side of these eyes; and Schwartz positively 
averred, that once, after emptyiiig it full of Rhenish seventeen 
times, he had seen them wink ! When it came to the mug's 
turn to be made into spoons, it half broke poor little Gluck's 
heart ; but the brothers only laughed at him, tossed the mug 
into the melting-pot, and staggered out to the ale-house ; leav- 
ing him, as usual, to pour the gold into bars, when it was all 
ready. 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell look at his 
old friend in the melting-pot. The flo^ving hair was all gone ; 
nothing remained but the red rose, and the sparkling eyes, 
which looked more malicious than ever. " And no wondei'," 
thought Gluck, " after being treated in that way." He saun- 
tered disconsolately to the window, and sat himself down to 
catch thij fresh evening air, and escape the hot breath of th« 
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furnace. Now this window commanded a direct view of the 
range of mountains, which, as I told you before, overhung the 
Treasure Valley, and more especially of the peak from' which 
fell the Golden River. It was just at the close of the day, 
and, when Gluck sat down at the window, he saw the rocka 
of the mountain tops, all crimson, and purple with the sunset; 
and there were bright tongies of fiery cloud burning and 
quivering about them ; and the river, brighter than all, fell, in 
a waving column of pure gold, from precipice to precipice, 
with the double arch of a broad purple rainbow stretched 
across it, flushing and fading alternately in the wreaths of 
spray. 

" Ah !" said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it for a 
little while, " if that river were really all gold, what a nice 
thing it would be." 

" No it wouldn't, Gluck," said a clear metallic voice, close 
at his ear. 

"Bless me, what's that?" exclaimed Gluck, jumping up. 
There was nobody there. He looked round the room, and 
under the table, and a great many times behind him, but 
there was certainly nobody there, and he sat down again at 
the window. This time he didn't speak, but he couldn't help 
thinking again that it would be very convenient if the river 
were really all gold. 

" Not at all, my boy," said the same voice, louder than 
before. 

" Bless me!" said Gluck agt.in, " what is that?" He looked 
again into all the corners and cupboards, and then began 
turning round and round, as fast as he could, in the middle 
of the room, thinking there was somebody behind him, when 
the same voice struck again on his ear. It was singing now 
very merrUy " Lala-lira-Ia ;" no words, only a soft running 
effervescent melody, something like that of a kettle on the 
boil. Gluck looked out of the window. No, it was certainly 
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ill the house. Up stcairs, and down stairs. No, it was cer. 
taialy in that very room, coming in quicker time, and clearer 
notes, every moment. " Lala-lira-la." All at once it struck 
Gluck, that it sounded louder near the furnace. He ran to 
the opening, and looked in ; yes, he saw right, it seemed to 
be coming, not only out of the furnace, but out of the pot. 
He uncovered it, and ran back in a, great fright, for the pot 
was certainly singing ! He stood in the farthest corner of the 
room, with his hands up, and his mouth open, for a minute or 
two, when the singing stopped, and the voice became clear, 
and jDronunciative. 

" Hollo !" said the voice. 

Gluck made no answer. 

"Hollo! Gluck, my boy," said the pot again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked straight up to the 
crucible, drew it out of the furnace, and looked in. The gold 
was all melted, and its surface as smooth and polished as a 
river; but instead of reflecting little Gluck's head, as he 
looked in, he saw meeting his glance, from beneath the gold, 
the red nose and the sharp eyes of his old friend of the mug, 
a thousand times redder and sharper than ever he had seen 
them in his life. 

"Come, Gluck, my boy," said the voice out of the pot 
again, "I'm all right; pour me out." 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do anything of the 
kind. 

" Pour me out, I say," said the voice rather gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn't move. 

" Will ' you pour me out ?" said the voice, passionately 
"I'm too hot." 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his limbs, 
took hold of the crucible, and sloped it, so as to pour out the 
gold. But instead of a liquid stream, there came out, first, a 
pair of jpretty little yellow legs, then some coat taik, then a 



pair of arms stuck akimbo, and, finally, the well-known head 
of his friend the mug ; all which articles, uniting as they rolled 
out, stood up energetically on the floor, in the shape of a little/ 
golden dwarf, about a foot and a half high. 

"That's right!" said the dwarf, stretching out first his legs, 
and then his arms, and then shaking his head up and down, 
and as far round as it would go, for five minutes, without 
stopping ; apparently with the view of ascertaining if he wore 
quite correctly put together, while Gluck stood contemplating 
him in speechless amazement. He was dressed in a slashed 
doublet of spun gold, so fine in its texture, that the prismatic 
colors gleamed over it, as if on a surface of mother-of-pearl ; 
and, over this brilliant doublet, his hair and beard fell full half- 
way to the ground, in waving curls, so exquisitely delicate, 
that Gluck could hardly tell where they ended ; they seemed 
to melt into air. The features of the face, however, were by 
no means finished with the same delicacy; they were- rather 
coarse, slightly inclining to coppery in complexion, and indica- 
tive, in expression, of a very pertinacious and intractable 
disposition in their small proprietor. When the dwarf had 
finished his self-examination, he turned his small sharp eyes 
full on Gluck, and stared at him deliberately for a minute 
or two. " No, it wouldn't, Gluck, my boy," said the little 
man. 

This was certamly rather an abrupt and unconnected mode 
of commencing conversation. It might indeed be supposed 
to refer to the course of Gluck's thoughts, which had first 
produced the dwai-f's observations out of the pot ; but what- 
ever it referred to, Gluck had no inclination to dispute the 
dictum. 

" "Wouldn't it, sir ?" said Gluck, very mildly and submis- 
sively indeed. 

" No," said the dwarf, conclusively. " ISTo, it wouldn't." 
And with that, the dwarf pulled his cap hard over his brows, 
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and took two turns of three feet long, up and down the room, 
lifting his legs np very high, and setting them down very 
hard. This pause gave time for Gluck to collect his thoughts 
a little, and, seeing no great reason to view his diminutive 
visitor with dread, and feeling his curiosity overcome hia 
amazement, he ventured on a question of peculiar delicacy. 

"Pray, sir," said Gluck, rather hesitatingly, "were you 
my mug ?" 

On which the little man turned sharp round, walked straight 
up to Gluck, and drew himself up to his full height. "I," said 
the little man, " am the King of the Golden River." Where- 
upon he turned about again, and took two more turns, some 
six feet long, in order to allow time for the consternation 
which this announcement produced in his auditor to evapo- 
rate. After which, he again walked up to Gluck and stood 
still, as if expecting some comment on his communication. 

Gluck determined to say something at all events. " I hope 
your Majesty is very well," said Gluck. 

" Listen !" said the little man, deigning no reply to this 
polite inquiry. '• I am the King of what you mortals call the 
Golden River. The shape you saw me in, was owing to the 
malice of a stronger king, from whose enchantments you have 
this instant freed me. What I have seen of you, and your 
conduct to your wicked brothers, renders me willing to serve 
you ; therefore attend to what I tell you. Whoever shall 
climb to the top of that mountain from which you see the 
Golden River issue, and shall cast into the stream at its source 
three drops of holy water, for him, and for him only, the river 
shall turn to gold. But no one faiUng in his first, can succeed 
in a second attempt ; and if any one shall cast unholy water 
into the river, it will overwhelm him, and he will become a 
black stone." So saying, the King of the Golden River 
turned away, and deliberately walked into the centre of the 
hottest flame of tho»furnace. His figure became red. white 
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transparent, dazzling, — a blaze of intense light, — ^rose, trem- 
bled, and disappeared. The King of the Golden Kiver had 
evaporated. 

" Oh !" cried poor Gluok, running to look up the chimney 
after him ; " Oh, dear, dear, dear me I My mug t my mug 1 
my mug!" 
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CHAPTER Iir. 

HOW ME. HANS SET OFF Oif AS EXPEDITION TO THE GOLDEN 
EITEB, AND HOW HE PEOSPEEED THEEEIN. 

The King of the Golden River had hardly made the extraor- 
dinary exit related in the last chapter, before Hans and 
Schwartz came roaring into the house, very savagely drunk. 
The discovery of the total loss of their last piece of plate had 
the effect of sobering them just enough to enable them to 
stand over Gluck, beating him ve^-y steadily for a quarter of 
an hour ; at the expiration of which period they dropped into 
a couple of chairs, and requested to know what he had got to 
say for himself. Gluck told them his story, of which of course 
they did not believe a word. They beat him again, till their 
arms were tired, and staggered to bed. In the morning, 
however, the steadiness with which he adhered to his story 
obtained him some degree of credence; the immediate conse- 
quence of which was, that the two brothers, after wrangling 
a long time on the knotty question, which of them should 
try his fortune first, drew their swords, and began fighting. 
The noise of the fray alarmed the neighbors, who, finding 
they could not pacify the combatants, sent for the constable. 

Hans, on hearing this, contrived to escape, and hid himself, 
but Schwartz was taken before the magistrate, fined f;r 
breaking the peace, and, having drunk out his last penny the 
evening before, was thrown into piison till he should pay. 

When Hans heard this, he was much delighted, and deter- 
mined to set out immediately for the Golden River. How te 
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get the holy water, was the question. He went to the priest, 
but the priest could not give any holy water to so abandoned 
a character. So Hans went to vespers iu the evening for the 
first time in his life, and, under pretence of crossing himself, 
stole a cupful, and returned home in triumph. 

Next morning he got up before the sun rose, put the holy 
water into a strong flask, and two bottles of wine and some 
meat in a basket, slung them over his back, took his alpine 
staff in his hand, and set off for the mountains. 

On his way out of the town he had to pass the prison, and 
as he looked in at the windows, whom should he see but 
Schwartz himself peeping out of the bars, and looking very 
disconsolate. 

"Good morning, brother," said Hans; "hare you any mes- 
sage for the King of the Golden River ?" 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and shook the bars 
with all his strength ; but Hans only laughed at him, and 
advising him to make himself comfortable till he came back 
again, shouldered his basket, shook the bottle of holy water 
in Schwartz's face till it frothed again, and marched off in the 
highest spirits in the world. 

It was, indeed, a morning that might have made any one 
happy, even with no Golden River to seek for. Level hnes 
of dewy mist lay stretched along the valley, out of which rose 
the massy mountains, — their lower cliffs in pale gray shadow, 
hardly distinguishable from the floating vapor, but gradually 
ascending till they caught the sunlight, which ran in sharp 
touches of ruddy color along the angular crags, and pierced, 
in long level rays, through their fringes of spear-like pine. 
Far above, shot up red splintered masses of castellated rock, 
jagged and shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, with 
here and there -a streak of sunlit snow, traced down their 
chasms lil^e a line of forked lightning; and, far beyond, and 
far above all these, fainter than the morning cloud, but purer 
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and changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the utmost peaks of the 
eternal snow. 

The Golden River, which sprang from one of the lower and 
snowless elevations, was now nearly in shkdow ; all but the 
uppermost jets of spray, which rose like slow smoke above tlie 
undulating line of the cataract, and floated away in feeble 
wreaths upon the morning wind. 

On this object, and on this alone, Hans's eyes and thoughts 
were fixed ; forgetting the distance he had to traverse, he set 
off at an imprudent rate of walking, which greatly exhausted 
him before he had scaled the first range of the green and low 
hills. He was, moreover, surprised, on surmoimting them, to 
find that a large glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding 
his previous knowledge of the mountains, he had been abso- 
lutely ignorant, lay between him and the source of the Golden 
River. He entered on it "with the boldness of a practised 
mountaineer; yet he thought he had never traversed so 
strange, or so dangerous a glacier in his life. The ice was 
excessively slippery, and out of all its chasms came wild sounds 
of gushing water ; not monotonous or low, but changeful and 
loud, rising occasionally into drifting passages of wild melody, 
then breaking off into short melancholy tones, or sudden 
shrieks, resembling those of human voices in distress or pain. 
The ice was broken into, thousands of confused shapes, but 
none, Hans thought, like the ordinary forms of splintered ice. 
There seemed a curious eaypression about all their outlines, — 
a perpetual resemblance to living features, distorted and 
scornful. Myriads of deceitful shadows, and lurid lights, 
played and floated about and through the pale blue jiiunacles, 
dazzling and confusing the sight of the traveller ; while his 
ears grew dull and his head giddy with the constant gush and 
roar of the concealed waters. These painful circumstances 
increased upon him as he advanced ; the ice ciiashed and 
yawned into fresh chasms at his feet, tottering spires nodded 
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around him, and fell thundering across his path; and though 
he had repeatedly faced the e dangers on the most terrific 
glaciers, and in the mldest veather, it was with a new and 
oppressive feeling of panic '.error that he leaped the last 
chasm, and flung himself, exh lusted and shuddering, on the 
firm turf of the mountain. 

He had been compelled to abandon his basket of food, 
which became a perilous incuiabranoe on the glacier, and had 
now no means of refreshing h'mself but by breaking off and 
eating some of the pieces of i;e. This, however, relieved his 
thirst ; an hour's repose reciT.ited his hardy frame, and with 
the indomitable spirit of avsaice, he resumed his laborious 
journey. 

His way now lay straight up a i-idge of bare red rockf?, 
without a blade of grass to ea-5e the foot, or a projecting angle 
to afford an inch of shade from the south sun. It was past 
noon, and the rays beat intensely upon the steep path, while 
the whole atmosphere was motionless, and penetrated with 
heat. Intense thirst was soon added to the bodily fatigue 
with which Hans was now afllicted ; glance after glance he 
cast on the flask of water which hung at his belt. " Three 
drops are enough," at last thought he ; "I may, at least, cool 
my lips with it." 

He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, when his 
eye fell on an object lying on ihe rock beside him; he thought 
it moved. It was a small doc;, apparently in the last agony 
of death from thirst. Its tongue was out, its jaws dry, its 
limbs extended lifelessly, au'l a swarm of black ants were 
crawling about his lips and throat. Its eye moved to the 
bottle which Hans held in his hand. He raised it, drank, 
spurned the animal with his fnot, and passed on. And he did 
not know how it was, but he thought that a strange shadow 
had suddenly come aci'oss the blue sky. 

The path became steeper and more nigged every moment, 
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and the Ligh hill air, instead of refreshing him, seemed to 
throw his hlood into a fever. The noise of the hill cataracts 
sounded like mockery in his ears ; they were all distant, and 
his thirst increased every moment. Another hour passed, and 
he again looked down to the flask at his side; it was half 
empty, but there was much more than three drops in it. Ho 
stopped to open it, and again, as he did so, something moved 
in the path above him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly 
■■ifeless on the rook, its breast heaving with thirst, its eyes 
closed, and its lips parched and burning. Hans eyed it dehbe- 
rately, drank, and passed on. And a dark gray cloud came 
over the sun, and long, snake-like shadows crept up along the 
mountain sides. Hans struggled on. The sun was sinking, 
but its descent seemed to bring no coolness ; the leaden weight 
of the dead air pressed upon his brow and heart, but the goal 
was near. He saw the cataract of the Golden River spring- 
ing from the hill-side, scarcely five hundred feet above him. 
He paused for a moment to breathe, and sprang on to com- 
plete his task. 

At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. He turned, and 
saw a gray-haired old man extended on the rocks. His eyes 
were sunk, his features deadly pale, and gathered into an 
expression of despair. " Water !" he stretched his arms to 
Hans, and cried feebly, " Water ! I am dying." 

"I have none," replied Hans; "thou hast had thy share 
of life." He strode over the prostrate body, and darted on. 
And a flash of blue lightning rose out of the East, shaped like 
a sword ; it shook thrice over the whole heaven, and left it 
dark with one heavy, impenetrable shade. The sun was act- 
ting ; it plunged towards the horizon like a red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans's ear. He 
stood at the brink of the chasm through which it ran. Its 
waves were fiUed with the red glory of the sunset: they shook 
their crests like tongues of fire, and flashes of bloody light 
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gleamed along their foam. Their sound came mightier arm 
mightier on his senses ; his brain grew giddy with the pro- 
longed thunder. Shuddering, he drew the flask from his gir- 
dle, and hurled it into the centre of the torrent. As he did 
BO, an icy chill shot through his limbs ; he staggered, shrieked, 
and fell. The waters closed over his cry. And the moaning 
of the river rose wildly into the night, as it gushed over 

The Black Stonx, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW MB. SCHWARTZ SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THH 
GOLDEN EIVEE, AND HOW HE PBOSPEEED THEREIN. 

PooE little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in the Louse 
for Hans's return. Finding he did not come back, he was 
terribly frightened, and went and told Schwartz in the prison 
all that had happened. Then Schwartz was very much pleased, 
and said that Hans must certainly have been turned into a 
black stone, and he should have all the gold to himself. But 
Gluck was very sorry, and cried all night. When he got up 
In the morning, there was no bread in the house, nor any 
money; so Gluck went and hired himself to another gold- 
smith, and he worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long 
every day, that he soon got money enough together to pay 
his brother's fine, and he went, and gave it all to Schwartz, 
and Schwartz got out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite 
pleased, and said he should have some of the gold of the river. 
But Gluck only begged he fl'ould go and see what had become 
of Hans. 

Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans had stolen the 
holy water, he thought to himself that such a proceeding 
might not be considered altogether correct by the King of 
the Golden River, and determined to manage matters better. 
So he took some more of Gluck's money, and went to a bad 
priest, who gave hira some holy water very readily for it. 
Then Schwartz was sure it was all quite right. So Schwartz 
got up early in the morning before the sun rose, aiid took 
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some bread and wine, in a basket, and put his holy water in a 
flask, and set off for the mountains. Like his brother he was 
much surprised at the sight of the glacier, and had great diffi- 
culty in crossing it, even after leaving his basket behind hiju. 
The day was cloudless, but not bright : there was a heavy 
purple haze hanging over the sky, and the hills looked lower- 
ing and gloomy. And as Schwartz climbed the steep rock 
path, the thirst came upon him, as it had upon his brother, 
until he lifted his flask to his lips to drink. Then he saw the 
fair child lying near him on the rocks, and it cried to him, 
and moaned for water. 

"Water, indeed," said Schwartz; "I haven't half enough 
for myself," and passed on. And as he went he thought the 
sunbeams gi-ew more dim, and he saw a low bank of black 
cloud rising out of the West ; and, when he had climbed for 
another hour, the thirst overcame him again, and he would 
have drunk. Then he saw the old man lying before him on 
the path, and heard him cry out for water. " Water, indeed," 
said Schwartz, " I haven't half enough for myself," and on 
he went. 

Then again the light seemed to fade from before his eyes, 
and he looked up, and, behold, a mist, of the color of blood, 
had come over the sun ; and the bank of black cloud had 
risen very high, and its edges were tossing and tumbling like 
the waves of the angry sea. And they cast long shadows, 
which flickered over Schwartz's path. 

Then Schwartz climbed for another hour, and again his 
thirst returned ; and as he lifted his flask to his lips, he thought 
he saw his brother Hans lying exhausted on the path before 
liitn, and, as he gazed, the rigure stretched its arms to him, 
and cried for water. " Ha, ha," laughed Schwartz, " are you 
there? remember the prison bars, my boy. Water, indeed! 
do you suppose I carried it all the way up here for you ?" 
And he strode over the figure; yet, as ho pass^ed, he thouglit 

2* 
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he saw a strange expression of mockery about its lips. And, 
when he had gone a few yards farther, he looked back ; but 
the figure was not there. 

And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, he knew not 
why; but the thirst for gold. prevailed over his fear, and he 
rushed on. And the bank of black cloud rose to the zenitli, 
and out of it came bursts of spiry lightning, and waves of 
darkness seemed to heave and float between their flashes, 
over the whole heavens. And the sky where the sun was set- 
ting was all level, and like a lake of blood ; and a strong wind 
came out of that sky, tearing its crimson clouds into frag- 
ments, and scattering them far into the darkness. And when 
Schwartz stood by the brink of the Golden River, its waves 
were black like thunder clouds, but their foam was like fire ; 
and the roar of the waters below, and the thunder above met, 
as he cast the flask into the stream. And, as he did so, the 
lightning glared in his eyes, and the earth gave way beneath 
him, and the waters closed over his cry. And the moaning 
of the river rose wildly into the night, as it gushed over the 

Two Black Stonbs. 
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CHATTER V. 

HOW rrnxB glxjck set ope on an expebition ro thb 

GOLDEN EIVEE, AND HOW HE PEOSPEltED THEREIN J WITH 
OTHER MATTERS OP ESTEEEST. 

When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come back, he was 
very sorry, and did not know what to do. He had no money, 
and was obliged to go and hire himself again to the goldsmith, 
who worked him very hard, and gave him very little money. 
So, after a month or two, Gluck grew tired, and made up hia 
mind to go and try his fortune with the Golden River. " The 
little king looked very kind," thought he. "I don't think he 
will turn me into a black stone." So he went to the priest, 
and the priest gave him some holy water as soon as he asked 
for it. Then Gluck took some bread in his basket, and the 
bottle of water, and set off very early for the mountains. 

K the glacier had occasioned a great deal of fatigue to his 
brothers, it was twenty times worse for him, who was neither 
so strong nor so practised on the mountains. He had several 
very bad falls, lost his basket and bread, and was very much 
frightened at the strange noises under the ice. He lay a long 
time to rest on the grass, after he had got over, and began to 
climb the hill just in the hottest part of the day. When he 
had climbed for an hour, he got dreadfully thii-sty, and wag 
going to drink like his brothers, when he saw an old man 
coming down the path above him, looking very feeble, and 
leaning on a staff. " My son," said the old man, " I am faint 
with thirst, give me some of that water." Then Gluck looked 
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at liiin, and when he saw that he was pale and weary, he gave 
him the water ; " Only puay don't drink it all," said Gluck. 
But tlic old man drank a great deal, and gave him back the 
bottle two-thirds empty. Then he bade him good speed, and 
Gluck went on again merrily. And the path became easier to 
his feet, and two or three blades of grass appeared upon it, 
and some grasshoppers began singing on the bank beside it; 
and Gluck thought he had never heard such meriy singing. 

Then he went on for another hour, and the thirst increased 
on him so that he thought he should be forced to drink. But, 
as he raised the flask, he saw a little child lying panting by 
the road-side, and it cried out piteously for water. Then Gluck 
struggled with himself, and determined to bear the thirst a 
little longer; and he put ths bottle to the child's lips, and it 
drank it all but a few drops. Then it smiled on him, and 
got up, and ran down the hill ; and Gluck looked after if, till 
it became as small as a little star, and then turned, and began 
climbing again. And then there were all kinds of sweet 
flowers growing on the rocks, bright green moss, with pale 
pink starry flowers, and soft belled gentians, more blue than 
the sky at its deepest, and pure white transparent lilies. And 
crimson and purple butterflies darted hither and thither, and 
the sky sent down such pure light that Gluck had never felt 
so happy in his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, his thii-st be- 
came intolerable again ; and, when he looked at his bottle, he 
saw that there were only five or six drops left in it, and he 
could not venture to drink. And as he was hanging the flask 
to his belt again, he saw a little dog lying on the rocks, gasj)- 
ing for breath, — just as Hans had seen it on the day of his 
ascent. And Gluck stopped and looked at it, and then it the 
Golden River, not five hundred yards above him ; and he 
thought of the dwarf's words, "that no one could succeed, 
except in his first attempt;" and ho tried to pass the dog, but 
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it whined piteously, and Gluck stopped again. " Poor beastie,'' 
said Gluck, " it'll be dead when I come down again, if I don't 
help it." Then he looked closer and closer at it, and its eyo 
turned on him so mournfully that he could not stand it, 
" Confound the King and his gold too," said Gluck ; and he 
opened the flask, and poured all the water into the dog's 
mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its tail dis- 
appeared, its ears became long, longer, silky, golden ; its nose 
became very red, its eyes Ijecame very twinkling ; in three 
seconds the dog was gone, and before Gluck stood his old 
acquaintance, the King of the Golden River. 

" Thank you," said the monarch ; " but don't be frightened, 
it's all right ;" for Gluck showed manifest symptoms of con« 
sternation at this unlooked-for reply to his last observation. 
" Why didn't you come before," continued the dwarf, "instead 
of sending me those rascally brothers of yours, for me to have 
the trouble of turning into stones ? Very hard stones they 
make too." 

"Oh dear me!" said Gluck, "have you really been so 
cruel ?" 

" Cruel," said the dwarf, " they poured unholy water \nto 
my stream ; do you suppose I'm going to allow that ?" 

" Why," said Gluck, " I am sure, sir, — ^your majesty, I 
mean, — they got the water out of the church font." 

"Very probably," replied the >Iwarf; "but," and his coun- 
tenance grew stern as he spoke, " the water which has been 
refused to the cry of the weary and dying, is unholy, though 
it had been blessed by every saint in heaven ; and the water 
\\hich is found in the vessel of mercy is holy, though it had 
been defiled with corpses." 

So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a lily that grew 
at his feet. On its white leaves there hung three drops of clear 
dew. And the dwarf shook them into the flask which Glucl? 
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held in his hand. " Cast these into the river," he said, " and 
descend on the other side of the mountains into the Treasure 
Valley. And so good speed." 

As he spoke, the figure-of the dwarf became indistinct. The 
playing colors of his robe formed themselves into a prismatic 
inist of dewy light ; he stood for an instant veiled with them 
as with the belt of a broad rainbow. The colors grew faint, 
tlie mist rose into the air ; the monarch had evaporated. 

And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden River, and 
its waves were as clear as crystal, and as brilliant as the sun. 
And when he cast the three drops of dew into the stream, 
there opened where they fell, a small circular whirlpool, into 
which the waters descended with a musical noise. 

Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much disap- 
pointed, because not only the river was not turned into gold, 
but its waters seemed much diminished in quantity. Yet he 
obeyed his friend the dwarf, and descended the other side of 
the mountains, towards the Treasure Valley; and, as he went, 
he thought he heard the noise of water working its way undei 
the ground. And, when he came in sight of the Treasure 
Valley, behold, a river, like the Golden River, was springing 
from a new cleft of the rocks above it, and was flowing in 
Innumerable streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 

And as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the new 
streams, and creeping plants grew, and climbed among the 
moistening soil. Young flowers opened suddenly along the 
river sides, as stars leap out when twilight is deepening, and 
thickets of myrtle, and tendrils of vine, cast lengthening 
shadows over the valley as they grew. And thus the Treasure 
Valley became a garden again, and the inheritance, which had 
been lost by cruelty, was regained by love. 

And Gluck went, and dwelt in the valley, and the poor 
were never driven from his door ; so that his barns became 
full of corn, and his house of treasure. And, for him, the river 
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had, according to the dwarf's promise, become a River of 
Gold. 

And, to this day, the inhabitants of the valley point out the 
place where the three drops of holy dew were cast into the 
stream, and trace the course of the Golden River under the 
ground, until it emerges in the Treasure Valley. And, at the 
top of the cataract of the Golden River, are stiU to be seeij 
two BLACK STONES, round which the waters howl mournfully 
every day at sunset; and these stones are still called by the 
people of the valley, 

Thb Black Bbothsbs. 



THE END. 
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PEEFAOE. 



I MUST pray the readers of the following Lectui*es to 
rememher that the duty at preseiit laid, on me at Oxford 
is of an exceptionally complex character. Directly, it is 
to awaken the interest of my pupils in a study which 
they have hitherto found unattractive, and imagined to 
be useless; but more imperatively, it is to define the 
principles by which the study itself should be guided ; 
and to vindicate their secui-ity against the doubts with 
which frequent discussion has lately encumbered a subject 
which all think themselves competent to discuss. The 
possibiKty of such vindication is, of course, implied in 
the original consent of the Universities to the establish- 
ment of Art Professorships. Nothing can be made an 
element of education of which it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether it is ill done or well ; and the clear assertion 
that there is a canon law in formative Art is, at this time, 
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a more important function of each University than the 
instruction of its younger members in any branch of 
practical skill. It matters comparatively little whether 
few or many of our students learn to draw ; but it matters 
much that all who learn should be 1 aught with accuracy. 
And the number who may be justifiably advised to give 
any part of the time they spend at college to the study of 
painting or sculpture ought to depend, and finally Tnust 
depend, on their being certified that painting and sculp- 
ture, no less than language or than reasoning, have gram- 
mar and method, — that they permit a recognizable 
distinction between scholarship and ignorance, and enforce 
a constant distinction between Eight and Wrong. 

This opening course of Lectures on Sculpture is there- 
fore restricted to the statement, not only of first principles, 
but of those which were illustrated by the practice of 
one school, and by that practice in its simplest branch, 
the analysis of which could be certified by easily acces- 
sible examples, and aided by the indisputable evidence of 
photography.* 



* Photography cannot exhibit the ohaiaoter of large and finished 
sculpture ; hut its audacity of shadow is in perfect harmony with the 
more roughly picturesque treatment necessary in coins. For the ren- 
dering of all suoh frank relief, and for the better explanation of forma 
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The exclusion of the terminal Lecture of the course 
from the series now published, is in order to mark more 
definitely this limitation of my subject; but in othei 
respects the Lectures have been amplified in arranging 
them for the press, and the portions of them trusted at 
the time to extempore delivery, (not through indolence, 
but because explanations of detail are always most 
intelligible when most familiar,) have been in substance 

disturbed by the lustre of metal or polislied stone, the method em- 
ployed in the plates of this volume will be found, I believe, satisfactory. 
Casts are first taken from the coins, in white plaster ; these are pho- 
tographed, and the photograph printed by the heliotype process of 
Messrs. Edwards and Kidd. Plate XII. is exceptional, being a pure 
mezzotint engraving of the old school, excellently carried through bj 
my assistant, Mr. Allen, who was taught, as a personal favour to myself, 
by my friend, and Turner's fellow-worker, Thomas Lupton. Plate IV. 
was intended to be a photograph from the superb vase in the British 
Museum, No. 564 in Mr. Newton's Catalogue ; but its variety of colour 
defied photography, and after the sheets had gone to press I was com- 
pelled to reduce Le Normand's plate of it, which is imsatisfaclory, but 
answers my immediate purpose. 

The enlarged photographs for use in the Lecture Eoom were made 
for me with most successful skill by Sergeant Spackman, of South 
Kensington ; and the help throughout rendered to me by Mr. Burgess is 
acknowledged in the course of the Lectures ; though with thanks which 
must remain inadequate lest they should become tedious ; for Mr. 
BTu:gess drew the subjects of Plates III., X., and XIII ; drew and 
engraved every woodcut in the book ; and printed all the plates with 
his own hand. 
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to the best of my power set down, and in what I said too 
imperfectly, completed. 

In one essential particular I have felt it necessary to 
write what I would not have spoken. I had intended to 
make no reference, in my University Lectures, to existing 
schools of Art, except in cases where it might be necessary 
to point out some undervalued excellence. The objects 
specified in the eleventh paragraph of my inaugural 
Lecture, might, I hoped, have been accomplished without 
reference to any works deserving of blame ; but the 
Exhibition of the Eoyal Academy in the present year 
showed me a necessity of departing from my original 
intention. The task of impartial criticism* is now, 
unhappily, no longer to rescue modest skill from neglect ; 
but to withstand the errors of insolent genius, and abate 
the influence of plausible mediocrity. 

The Exhibition of 1871 was very notable in this impor- 
tant particular, that it embraced some representation of 

*A pampUet by the Earl of Southesk, "5n'tom'« Art Pa/radise,'" 
(Bdmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh) contains an entirely admirable 
criticism of the most faultful pictures of the 1871 Exhibition. It is to 
be regretted that Lord Southesk speaks only to condemn ; but indeed, 
in my own three days' review of the rooms, I found nothing deserving 
of notice otherwise, except Mr. Hook's always pleasant sketches from 
fisher-life, and Mr. Pettie's graceful and powerful, though too slighdj 
painted, study from Henry VI. 
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the modem schools of nearly every country in Europe : 
aud I am well assured that looking back upon it after the 
excitement of that singular interest has passed away, 
every thoughtful judge of Art will confirm my assertion, 
that it contained not a single picture of accomplished 
merit ; while it contained many that were disgraceful to 
Art, and some that were disgraceful to humanity. 

It becomes, under such circumstances, my inevitable 
duty to speak of the existing conditions of Art with plain- 
ness enough to guard the youths whose judgments I am 
entrusted to form, from being misled, either by theii own 
naturally vivid interest in what represents, however 
unworthily, the scenes and persons of their own day, or 
by the cunningly devised, and, without doubt, powerful 
allurements of Art which has long since confessed itself 
to have no other object than to allure. I have, therefore, 
added to the second of these Lectures such illustration of 
the motives and course of modern industry as naturally 
arose out of its subject, and shall continue in future tc 
make similar applications; rarely, indeed, permitting 
myself, in the Lectures actually read before the Univer- 
sity, to introduce subjects of instant, and therefore toe 
exciting, interest; but completing the addresses which 
I prepare for publication in these, and in any other 
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particulars, which may rendei them more widely ser- 
viceable. 

The present couree of Lectures will be followed, if I am 
able to fulfil the design of them, by one of a like elemen- 
tary character on Architecture ; and that by a third series 
on Christian Sculpture : but, in the meantime, my effort is 
to direct the attention of the resident students to Natural 
History, and to the higher branches of ideal Landscape : 
and it will be, I trust, accepted as sufficient reason for the 
delay which has occurred in preparing the following 
sheets for the press, that 1 have not only been interrupted 
by a dangerous illness, but engaged, in what remained to 
me of the summer, in an endeavour to deduce, from the 
overwhelming complexity of modern classification in the 
Natural Sciences, some forms capable of easier reference 
by Art students, to whom the anatomy of brutal and floral 
nature is often no less important than that of the human 
body. 

The preparation of examples for manual practice, and 
the arrangement of standards for reference, both in 
Painting and Scalpture, had to be carried on meanwhile, 
as 1 was able. ' For what has already been done, tlie 
reader is referred to the Catalogue of the Editoational 
Series, published at the end of the Spring Tei-m ■ of what 
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remains to be done I will make no anticipatory state- 
ment, being content to have ascribed to me rather the 
fault of narrowness in design, than of extravagrance in 
expectation. 

Denmark Hili., 

2i5th Jfevember, 1371 
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LECTURE I. 

OF THE DIVISION OF ARTS. 

November, 1870. 

1. If, aa is commonly believed, the subject of study wMch 
it is my special function to bring before you had no 
relation to the great interests of mankind, I should have 
less courage in asking for your attention to-day, than 
when I first addressed you ; though, even then, I did not 
do so without painful diffidence. For at this moment, 
even supposing that in other places it were possible for 
men to pursue their ordinary avocations undisturbed by 
indignation or pity; here, at least, in the midst of the 
deliberative and religious iafluences of England, only one 
subject, I am well assured, can seriously occupy your 
thoughts — the necessity, namely, of determining how it 
has come to pass, that in these recent days, iniquity the 
most reckless and monstrous can be committed unani- 
mously, by men more generous than ever yet in the 
world's history were deceived into deeds of cruelty ; and 
that prolonged agony of body and spirit, such as we should 
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shrink from inflicting wilfully on a single criminal, has 
Ijecome the appointed and accepted portion of unnum- 
bered multitudes of innocent pei-sons, inhabiting the dis- 
tricts of the world which, of all othei-s, as it seemed, 
were best instructed in the laws of civilization, and most 
richly invested with the honour, and indulged in the feli- 
city, of peace. 

Believe me, however, the subject of Art — ^instead of 
being foreign to these deep questions of social duty and 
peril, — is so vitally connected with them, that it would be 
impossible for me now to pursue the line of thought in 
which I began these lectures, because so ghastly an 
emphasis would be given to every sentence by the force 
of passing events. It is well, then, that in the plan I 
have laid down for your study, we shall now be led into 
the examination of technical details, or abstract conditions 
of sentiment ; so that the hours you spend with me may 
be times of repose from heavier thoughts. But it chances 
strangely that, in this course of minutely detailed study, I 
have first to set before you the most essential piece of 
human workinanship, the plough, at the very moment 
when — (you may see the announcement in the journals 
either of yesterday or the day before) — the swords of your 
soldiers have been sent for to he sha/rpened, and not at all 
to be beaten into ploughshares. I permit myself, there- 
fore, to remind you of the watchword of all my earnest 
writings — " Soldiers of the Ploughshare, instead of Sol 
diers of the Sword " — and I know it my duty to assert to 
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you that the work we enter upon to-day is no trivial 
one, but full of solemn hope ; the hope, namely, that 
among you there may be found men wise enough to lead 
the national passions towards the arts of peace, instead of 
the arts of war. 

I say the work " we enter upon," because the first four 
lectures I gave in the spring were wholly prefatory ; 
and the following three only defined for you methods of 
practice. To-day we begin the systematic analysis and 
progressive study of our subject. 

2. In general, the three great, or fine, Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, are thought of as distinct 
from the lower and more mechanical formative arts, such 
as carpentry or pottery. But we cannot, either verbally, 
or with any practical advantage, admit such classification. 
How are we to distinguish painting on canvas from 
painting on china ? — or painting on china from painting 
on glass? — or painting on glass from infusion of colour 
into any vitreous substance, such as enamel ? — or the 
infusion of colom* into glass and enamel from the infusion 
of colour into wool or silk, and weaving of pictures in 
tapestry, or patterns in dress? Ton will find that al- 
though, iu ultimately accurate use of the word, painting 
must be held to mean only the laying of a pigment on a 
surface with a soft instrument ; yet, in broad comparison 
of the functions of Art, we must conceive of one and the 
same great artistic faculty, as governing every mode of 
disposing colours in a permanent relation on, or in, a 
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solid substance ; whether it be by tinting canvas, oi 
dyeing stuffs ; inlaying metals with fused flint, or coating 
walls with coloured stone. 

3. Similarly the word " Sculpture," — though in vil- 
timate accuracy it is to be limited to the development 
of form in hard substances by cutting away portions of 
their mass — ^in broad definition, must be held to signify 
the redaction of any sha/peless mass of solid matier into 
an intended sha/pe, whatever the consistence of the 
substance, or nature of the instrument employed; whether 
we carve a granite mountain, or a piece of box-wood, and 
whether we use, for our forming instrunient, axe, or 
hammer, or chisel, or our own hands, or water to soften, 
or fire to fuse ; — whenever and however we bring a shape- 
less thing into shape, we do so under the laws of the one 
great Art of Sculpture. 

4. Having thus broadly defined painting and sculpture, 
we shall see that there is, in the third place, a class of work 
separated from both, in a specific manner, and including a 
great group of arts which neither, of necessity, tvnt, nor 
for the sake of form merely, shape, the substances they 
deal with ; but construct or arrange them with a view to 
the resistance of some external force. We construct, for 
instance, a table with a flat top, and some support of prop, 
or leg, proportioned in strength to such weights as the 
table is intended to carry. We construct a ship out of 
planks, or plates of iron, with reference to certain forces 
of impact to be sustained, and of inertia to be overcome ; 
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or we construct a wall or roof with distinct reference to 
forces of pressure and oscillation, to be sustained or guard 
ed against; and therefore, in every case, with especial 
consideration of the strength of our materials, and the 
nature of that strength, elastic, tenacious, brittle, and the 
like. 

Now although this group of arts nearly always involves 
the putting of two or more separate pieces together, we 
must not define it by that accident. The blade of an oar 
is not less formed with reference to external force than if 
it were made of many pieces ; and the frame of a boat, 
whether hollowed out of a tree-trunk, or constructed of 
planks nailed together, is essentially the same piece of 
art ; to be judged by its buoyancy and capacity of pro- 
gression. Still, from the most wonderful piece of all 
architecture, the human skeleton, to this simple one,* 
the ploughshare, on which it depends for its subsistence, 
the putting of two or Trior e pieces together is curiously 
necessary to the perfeetness of every fine instrument; 
and the peculiar mechanical work of Dtedalus, — inlay- 
ing, — becomes all the more delightful to us in external 
aspect, because, as in the jawbone of a Saurian, or the 
wood of a bow, it is essential to the finest capacities of 
tension and resistance. 



* I had a real ploughshare on my lecture-table ; but it would inter- 
rupt the drift of the statements in the text too long if I attempted here 
to illustrate by figures the relation of the coulter to the share, and of tho 
bard to the soft pieces of metal in the share itself. 
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5. And observe how unbroken the ascent from this, the 
simplest architecture, to the loftiest. The placing of the 
timbers in a ship's stem, and the laying of the stones in a 
bridge buttress, are similar in art to the construction of the 
ploughshare, differing in no essential point, either in that 
they deal with other materials, or because,, of the three 
things produced, one has to divide earth by advancing 
through it, another to divide water by advancing through 
it, and the third to divide water which advances against 
it. And again, the buttress of a bridge differs only from 
that of a cathedral in having less weight to sustain, and 
more to resist, ^e can find no term in the gradation, 
from the ploughshare to the cathedral buttress, at which 
we can set a logical distinction. 

6. Thus then we have simply three divisions of Art — 
one, that of giving colours to substance ; another, that of 
giving form to it without question of resistance to force ; 
and the third, that of giving form or position which will 
make it capable of such resistance. All the fine arts are 
embraced under these three divisions. Do not think that it 
is only a logical or scientific affectation to mass them to- 
gether in this manner ; it is, on the contrary, of the first 
practical importance to understand that the painter's 
faculty, or masterhood over colour, being as subtle as a 
musician's over sound, must be looked to for the govern- 
ment of every operation in which colour is employed ; and 
that, in the same manner, the appliance of any art what- 
soever to minor objects cannot be right, unless imder the 
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direction of a true master of that art. [Jnder the present 
system, you keep your Academician occupied only in pro- 
ducing tinted pieces of canvas to be shown in frames, and 
smooth pieces of marble to be placed in niches ; while you 
expect your builder or constructor to design coloured pat- 
terns in stone and brick, and your china-ware merchant to 
keep a separate body of workwomen who can paint china, 
but nothing else. By this division of labour, you ruin all 
the arts at once. The work of the Academician becomes 
mean and effeminate, because he is not used to treat col- 
our on a grand scale and in rough materials ; and your 
manufactures become base because no ■#'ell educated per- 
son sets hand to them. And therefore it is necessary to 
understand, not merely as a logical statement, but as a 
practical necessity, that wherever beautiful colour is to be 
arranged, you need a Master of Painting ; and wherever 
noble form is to be given, a Master of Sculpture; and 
wherever complex mechanical force is to be resisted, a 
Master of Architecture. 

7. But over this triple division there must rule another 
yet more important. Any of these thi-ee arts may be either 
imitative of natural objects or limited to useful appliance. 
You may either paint a picture that represents a scene, or 
your street door, to keep it from rotting; you may mould 
a statue, or a plate ; build the resemblance of a cluster of 
lotus stalks, or only a square pier. Generally speaking, 
Painting and Sculpture will be imitative, and Architecture 
merely useful ; but there is a great deal of Sculpture — aa 
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this crystal ball* for instance, which is not imitative, and 
a great deal of architecture which, to some extent is so, as 
the so-called foils of Gothic apertures ; and for many other 
reasons you will find it necessary to keep distinction clear 
in your minds between the arts — of whatever kind — which 
are imitative, and produce a resemblance or image of some- 
thing which is not present ; and those which are limited 
to the production of some useful reality, as the blade of a 
knife, or the wall of a house. You will perceive also, as 
we advance, that sculpture and painting are indeed in this 
respect only one art ; and that we shall have constantly to 
speak and think di them as simply graphic, whether with 
chisel or colour, their principal function being to make us, 
in the words of Aristotle, " deoyprjriKM tov -n-epi ra crai/j-aTa 
KaWovi " (Polit. 8, 3.), " having capacity and habit of con- 
templation of the beauty that is in material things ;" while 
architecture, and its co-relative arts, are to be practised 
under quite other conditions of sentiment. 

8. Now it is obvious that so far as the fine arts 
consist either in imitation or mechanical construction, 
the right judgment of them must depend on our know- 
ledge of the things they imitate, and forces they resist: 
and my function of teaching here would (for instance) 
so far resolve itself, either into demonstration that this 
painting of a peach,f does resemble a peach, or expla- 

* A sphere of rook crystal, cut in Japan, enough, imaginable by the 
reader, without a figure. 

■| One of WUHaiu Hunt's peaches; not, I am afraid, imaginable 
altogether, but still less representable by figure. 
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nation of the way in which this ploughshare (for instance) 
is shaped so as to throw the earth aside with least force 
of thrust. And in both of these methods of study, 
though of course your own diligence must be youi 
chief master, to a certain extent your Professor of Art 
can always guide you securely, and can show you, either 
that the image does truly resemble what it attempts tr 
resemble, or that the structure is rightly prepared foi 
the service it has to perform. But there is yet anothei 




Figure 1. 



virtue of fine art which is, perhaps, exactly that about 
which you will expect your Professor to teach you most, 
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and wliich, on the contrary, is exactly that about which 
you must teach yourselves all that it is essential to 
learn. 

9. I have here in my hand one of the simplest 
possible examples of the union of the graphic and 
constructive powers, — one of my breakfast plates. Since 
all the finely architectural arts, we said, began in the 
shaping of the cup and the platter, we will begin, our- 
selves, with the platter. 

Why has it been made round? For two structural 
reasons : first, that the greatest holding surface may be 
gathered into the smallest space; and secondly, that in 
being pushed past other things on the table, it may come 
into least contact with them. 

Next, why has it a rim? For two other structural 
reasons ; first, that it is convenient to put salt or mustard 
upon; but secondly and chiefly, that the plate may be 
easily laid hold of. The rim is the simplest form of 
continuous handle. 

Farther, to keep it from soiling the cloth, it will be wise 
to put this ridge beneath, round the bottom ; for as the 
rim is the simplest possible form of contiuuous handle, so 
this is the simplest form of continuous leg. And we get 
the section given beneath the figure for the essential one 
of a rightly made platter. 

10. Thus far our art has been strictly utilitarian 
having respect to conditions of collision, of carriage, and 
of support. But now, on the surface of our piece of 
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pottery, tere are various bands and spots of colour which 
are presnmaUy set there to make it pleasanter to the eye 
Six of the spots, seen closely, you discover are intended tc 
represent flowers. These then have as distinctly a graphic 
pur] lose as the other properties of the plate have an 
architectural one, and the first critical question we have 
to ask about them is, whether they are like roses or not. 
I will anticipate what I have to say in subsequent lectures 
so far as to assure you that, if they are to be like roses at 
all, the liker they can be, the better. Do not suppose, as 
many people will tell you, that because this is a common 
manufactured article, your roses on it are the better for 
being ill-painted, or half-painted. If they had been 
painted by the same hand that did this peach, the plate 
would have been all the better for it ; but, as it chanced, 
there was no hand such as William Hunt's to paint them, 
and their graphic power is not distinguished. In any 
case, however, that graphic power must have been subor- 
dinate to their effect as pink spots, while the band of green- 
blue round the plate's edge, and the spots of gold, pretend 
to no graphic power at all, but are meaningless spaces of 
colour or metal. Still less have they any mechanical 
ofBce : they add nowise to the serviceableness of the plate ; 
and their agreeableness, if they possess any, depends, 
therefore, neither on any imitative, nor any stnxctural, 
character; but on some inherent pleasantness in them- 
selves, either of mere colours to the eye (as of taste to the 
tongue), or in the placing of those colours in relatior? 
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which obey some mental principle of order, or physica 
principle of harmony. 

11. These abstract relations and inherent pleasant- 
nesses, whether in space, number, or time, and whethei' 
of colours or sounds, form what we may properly terra 
the musical or harmonic element in every art ; and the 
study of them is an entirely separate science. It is the 
branch of art-philosophy to which the word " aesthetics " 
should be strictly limited, being the inquiry into the 
nature of things that in themselves are pleasant to the 
human senses or instincts, though they represent nothing, 
and serve for nothing, their only service hemg their 
pleasantness. Thus it is the province of aesthetics to 
tell you, (if you did not know it before,) that the taste and 
colour of a peach are pleasant, and to ascertain, if it be 
ascertainable, (and you have any curiosity to know,) why 
they are so. 

12. The information would, I presume, to most of you, 
be gratuitous. If it were not, and you chanced to be in 
a sick state of body in which you disliked peaches, it 
would be, for the time, to you false information, and, so 
far as it was true of other people, to you useless. ISTeaily 
the whole study of aesthetics is in like manner either 
gratuitous or useless. Either you like the right things 
without being recommended to do so, or if you dislike 
them, your mind cannot be changed by lectures on the 
laws of taste. Tou recollect the story of Thackeray, 
pi'ovoked, as he was helping himself to strawberries, by a 
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young coxcomb's telling him that "he never took fruit or 
sweets." "That" replied, or is said to have replied, 
Thackeray, "is because you are a sot, and a glutton." 
And the whole science of aesthetics is, in the depth of it, 
expressed by one passage of Goethe's in the end of the 
2nd part of Faust ; — the notable one that follows the song 
of the Lemures, when the angels enter to dispute with the 
fiends for the soul of Faust. They enter singing— 
" Pardon to sinners and life to the dust." Mephistopheles 
hears them first, and exclaims to his troop, " Discord I 
hear, and filthy jingling" — "Mis-tone hore ich; garstigea 
Geklimper." This, you see, is the extreme of bad taste 
in music. Presently the angelic host begin strewing 
roses, which discomfits the diabolic crowd altogether 
Mephistopheles in vain calls to them — "What do you 
duck and shrink for — is that proper hellish behaviour? 
Stand fast, and let them strew " — " "Was duckt und zuckt 
ihr ; ist das Hellen-braiich ? So haltet stand, und lasst sie 
streuen." There you have, also, the extreme of bad taste 
in sight and smell. And in the whole passage is a brief 
embodiment for you of the ultimate fact that all sesthetica 
depend on the health of soul and body, and the propei 
exercise of both, not only through years, but generations. 
Only by harmony of both collateral and successive lives 
can the great doctrine of the Muses be received which 
enables men "'xaipeiv 6p6a)s" — " to have pleasure rightly ; " 
and there is no other definition of the beautiful, nor of 
any subject of delight to the aesthetic faculty, than that it 
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is what one noble spirit has created, seen and felt hj 
another of similar or equal nobility. So much as there ia 
in you of ox, or of swine, perceives no beauty, and creates 
none : what is human in you, in exact proportion to the 
perfectness of its humanity, can create it, and receive. 

13. Eetuming now to the very elementary form in 
which the appeal to our aesthetic virtue is made in our 
breakfast-plate, you notice that there are two distinct 
kinds of pleasantness attempted. One by hues of colour ; 
the other by proportions of space. I have called these 
the musical elements of the arts relating to sight; and 
there are indeed two complete sciences, one of the com- 
binations of colour, and the other of the combinations of 
line and form, which might each of them separately en- 
gage us in as intricate study as that of the science of 
music. But of the two, the science of colour is, in the 
Greek sense, the more musical, being one of the divisions 
of the ApoUine power; and it is so practically educa- 
tional, that if we are not using the faculty for colour to 
discipline nations, they will infallibly use it themselves 
as a means of corruption. Both music and colour are 
naturally influences of peace; but in the war trumpet, 
and the war shield, in the battle song and battle standard, 
they have concentrated by beautiful imagination the cruel 
passions of men ; and there is nothing in all the Divina 
Commedia of history more grotesque, yet more frightful, 
than the fact that, from the almost fabulous period when 
the insanity and impiety of war wrote themselves in the 
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iymbols of the shields of the Seven against Thebes, 
colours have been the sign and stimulus of the most 
furious and fatal passions that have rent the nations : blue 
against green, in the decline of the Eoman Empire ; black 
against white, in that of Florence ; red against white, in 
the wars of the Eoyal hou.ses in England; and at this 
moment, red against white, in the contest of anarchy and 
loyalty, in all the world. 

14. On the other hand, the directly ethical influence of 
colour in the sky, the trees, flowers, and coloured creatures 
round us, and in our own various arts massed under the 
one name of painting, is so essential and constant that we 
cease to recognize it, because we are never long enough 
altogether deprived of if to feel our need; and the mental 
diseases induced by the influence of corrupt colour are as 
little suspected*, or traced to their true source, as the 
bodily weaknesses resulting from atmospheric miasmata. 

16. The second musical science which belongs pecu- 
liarly to sculpture, (and to painting, so far as it represents 
form), consists in the disposition of beautiful masses. 
That is to say, beautiful surfaces limited by beautiful 
lines. Beautiful surfaees, observe; and remember what 
is noted in my fourth lecture of the difference between a 
space and a mass. If you have at any time examined 
carefully, or practised from, the drawings of shells placed 
in your copying series, you cannot but have felt the 
difference in the grace between the aspects of the same 
line, when enclosing a rounded or unrounded space. The 
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exact science of sculpture is that of the relations between 
outline and the solid form it Kmits; and it does not matter 
whether that relation be indicated by drawing or carving, 
so long as the expression of solid form is the mental 
ptirpose ; it is the science always of the beauty of relation 
in three dimensions. To take the simplest possible line 
of continuous limit, — the circle : the flat disc enclosed by 
it may indeed be made an element of decoration, though 
a very meagre one; but its relative mass, the ball, be- 
ing gradated in three dimensions, is always delightful. 
Here * is at once the simplest, and in mere patient 
mechanism, the most skilful, piece of sculpture I can 
possibly show you, — a piece of the purest rock-crystal, 
chiselled, (I believe, by mere toil of hand,) into a perfect 
sphere. Imitating nothing, constructing nothing; sculp- 
ture for sculpture's sake, of purest natural substance into 
simplest primary form. 

16. Again. Out of the nacre of any mussel or oyster- 
shell you might cut, at your pleasure, any quantity of 
small flat circular discs of the prettiest colour and lustre. 
To some extent, such tinsel or foil of shell is used pleas- 
antly for decoration. But the mussel or oyster becoming 
itself an unwilling modeller, agglutinates its juice into 
thi'ee dimensions, and the fact of the surface being now 
geometrically gradated, together with the savage instinct 
of attributing value to what is difficult to obtain, make 
the little boss so precious in men's sight that wise eager- 
* The ciystal ball above mentioned. 
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ness of search for the kingdom of heaven can be likonod 
to their eagerness of search for it; and the gates of 
Paradise can be no otherwise rendered so fair to their 
poor intelhgence, as by telling them that every several 
gate was of " one pearl." 

17. But take note here. We have just seen that the 
sum of the perceptive faculty is expressed in those words 
of Aristotle's, " to take pleasure rightly " or straightly — 
xaipetv 6/d6u)s. ISTow, it is not possible to do the direct oppo- 
site of that, — to take pleasure iniquitously or obliquely — ■ 
XMpeiv dSt'/cMs or cTKoXiSs — more than you do in enjoying a 
thing because your neighbour cannot get it. You may en- 
joy a thing legitimately because it is rare, and cannot be 
seen often, (as you do a fine aurora, or a sunset, or an un- 
usually lovely flower) ; that is ISTature's way of stimulating 
your attention. But if you enjoy it because your neigh- 
bour cannot have it — and, remember, all value attached to 
pearls more than glass beads, is merely and purely for 
that cause,— then you rejoice through the worst of idola- 
tries, covetousness ; and neither arithmetic, nor writing, 
nor any other so-called essential of education, is now so vi- 
tally necessary to the population of Europe, as such ac- 
quaintance with the principles of intrinsic value, as may 
resiilt in the iconoclasm of jewellery; and in the clear 
understanding that we are not in that instinct, civilized, 
but yet remain wholly savage, so far as we care for display 
of this selfish kind. 

You think, perhaps, I am quitting my subject, and pro 
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ceeding, as it is too often with appearance of justice alleged 
against me, into irrelevant matter. Pardon me ; the end, 
not only of these lectures, but of my whole professorship, 
would be accomplished, — and far more than that, — if onlj 
the English nation could be made to understand that the 
beauty which is indeed to be a joy for ever, must be a joy 
for all ; and that though the idolatry may not have been 
wholly divine which sculptured gods, the idolatry is wholly 
diabolic, which, for vulgar display, sculptures diamonds. 

IS. To go back to the point under discussion. A pearl, 
or a glass bead, may owe- its pleasantness in some degree 
to its lustre as well as to its roundness. But a mere and 
simple ball of unpolished stone is enough for sculptur- 
esque value. You may have noticed that the quatrefoil 
used in the Ducal Palace of Venice owes its complete 
loveliness in distant effect to the finishing of its cusps. 
The extremity of the cusp is a mere ball of Istrian mar- 
ble ; and consider how subtle the faculty of sight must be, 
since it recognizes at any distance, and is gratified by, the 
mystery of the termination of cusp obtained by the gra- 
dated light on the ball. 

Ill that Venetian tracery this simplest element of sculp- 
tured form is used sparingly, as the most precious that 
can be employed to finish the fagade. But alike in our 
own, and the French, central Gothic, the ball-flower is 
lavished on every line — and in your St. Mary's spire, and 
the Salisbury spire, and the towers of Notre Dame oi 
Paris, the rich pleasantness of decoration, — indeed, their 
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so-called " decorated style,"- — consists only in being daintily 
beset with stone balls. It is true the balls are modified into 
dim likeness of flowers ; but do you trace the resem- 
blance to the rose in their distant, which is their intended 
effect ? 

19. But farther, let the ball have motion ; then the form 
it generates will be that of a cylinder. You have, per- 
haps, thought that pure Early English architecture depen- 
ded for its charm on visibility of construction. It depends 
for its charm altogether on the abstract harmony of 
groups of cylinders,* arbitrarily bent into mouldings, and 
arbitrarily associated as shafts, having no real relation 
to construction whatsoever, and a theoretical relation so 
subtle that none of us had seen it, till Professor Willis 
worked it out for us. 

20. And now, proceeding to analysis of higher sculp- 
ture, you may have observed the importance I have at- 
tached to the porch of San Zenone, at Yerona, by making 
it, among your standards, the first of tBe group which is to 
illustrate the system of sculpture and architecture founded 
on faith in a future life. That porch, fortunately repre- 

* All grandest effects in mouldings may be, and for the most part 
have been, obtained by rolls and cavettos of circular (segmental) section. 
More refined sections, as that of the fluting of a Doric shaft, are only of 
use near the eye and in beautiful stone ; and the pursuit of them was 
one of the many errors of later Gothic. The statement in the text that 
the mouldings, even of best time, "have no real relation to construc- 
tion," is scarcely strong enough : they in fact contend with, and deny 
the construction, their principal purpose seeming to be the concealment 
of the joints of the voussoirs. 
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sented in the photograph, from which Plate I. has been 
engraved, under a clear and pleasant light, furnishes you 
with examples of sculpture of every kind from the flattest 
incised bas-relief to solid statues, both in marble and 
bronze. And the two points I have been pressing upon 
you are conclusively exhibited here, namely, — (1) That 
sculpture is essentially the production of a pleasant bossi- 
ness or roxmdness of surface ; (2) that the pleasantness of 
that bossy condition to the eye is irrespective of imitation 
on one side, and of structure on the other. 

21. (1.) Sculpture is essentially the production of a 
pleasant bossiness or roundness of surface. i 

If you look from some distance at these two engravings 
of Greek coins, (place the book open, so that you can see 
the opposite plate three or four yards off,) you will find 
the relief on each of them simplifies itself into a pearl- 
like portion of a sphere, with exquisitely gradated light 
on its surface. When you look at them nearer, you will 
see that each smallA- portion into which they-are divided 
— cheek, or brow, or leaf, or tress of hair — resolves itself 
also into a rounded or undulated surface, pleasant by 
gradation of light. Every several surface is delightful ii; 
itself, as a shell, or a tuft of rounded moss, or the bossy 
masses of distant forest would be. That these mtricately 
modulated masses present some resemblance to- a girl's 
face, such as the Syracusans imagined that of the water- 
goddess Arethusa, is entirely a secondary matter; the 
primary condition is that the masses shall be beauti 
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fully rounded, and disposed with due discretion and 
order. 

22. (2.) It is difficult for you, at first, to feel this ordoi' 
and beauty of surface, apart from the imitation. But you 
can see there is a pretty disposition of, and relation be 
tween, the projections of a fir-cone, though the studded 
spiral imitates nothing. Order exactly the same in kind, 
only much more complex ; and an abstract beauty of sur- 
face rendered definite by increase and decline of light — ■ 
(for every curve of surface has its own luminous law, and 
the light and shade on a parabolic solid differs, specifi- 
cally, from that on an elliptical or spherical one) — it is the 
essential business of the sculptor to obtain ; as it is the 
essential business of a painter to get good colour, whether 
he imitates anything or not. At a distance from the pic- 
rure, or carving, where the things represented become ab- 
solutely unintelligible, we must yet be able to say, at a 
glance, " That is good painting, or good carving." 

And you will be surprised- to find, when you try the 
experiment, how much the eye must instinctively judge in 
this manner. Take the front of San Zenone for instance, 
Plate I. You will find it impossible without a lens, to 
distinguish in the bronze gates, and in great part of the 
wall, anything that their bosses represent. You cannot 
tell whether the sculpture is of men, animals, or trees ; 
only you feel it to be composed of pleasant projecting 
masses; you acknowledge that both gates and wall are, 
W)mehow, delightfully roughened; and only afterwards, 
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by slow degrees, can you make out what this roughness 
means ; nay, though here (Plate III.) I magnify * one of 
the bronze plates of the gate to a scale, which gives you 
the same advantage as if you saw it quite close, in the re- 
al Ity, — you may still be obliged to me for the information 
that this boss represents the Madonna asleep in her littlo 
bed, and this smaller boss, the Infant Christ in His ; and 
this at the top, a cloud with an angel coming out of it, 
and these jagged bosses, two of the Three Kings, with 
their crowns on, looking up to the star, (which is intelli- 
gible enough, I admit) ; but what this straggling, three- 
legged boss beneath signifies, I suppose neither you nor I 
can tell, unless it be the shepherd's dog, who has come 
suddenly upon the Kings with their crowns on, and is 
greatly startled at them. 

23. Farther, and much more definitely, the pleasantness 
of the surface decoration is independent of structm'e ; 
that is to say, of any architectural requirement of stabil- 
ity. The greater part of the sculpture here is exclusively 
ornamentation of a flat wall, or of door panelling ; only a 
small portion of the church front is thus treated, and the 
sculpture has no more to do with the form of the building 
than a piece of a lace veil would have, suspended beside 

* Some of the most precious work done for me by my assistant Mr. 
Burgess, during the course of these lectures, consisted in making en- 
larged drawings from portions of photographs. Plate HI. is engraved 
from a drawing of his, enlarged from the original photograph of which 
Plate I. is a reduction. 
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its gates on a festal day; the proportions of shaft and 
arch might be altered in a hiindred different ways, with- 
out diminishing their stability; and the pillars would 
stand more safely on the ground than on the backs of 
these carved animals. 

24. T wish you especially to notice these points, because 
the false theory that ornamentation should be merely 
decorated structure is so pretty and plausible, that it ia 
likely to take away your attention from the far more im- 
portant abstract conditions of design. Structure should 
never be contradicted, and in the best buildings it is 
pleasantly exhibited and enforced ; in this very porch the 
joints of every stone are visible, and you will find me in 
the Fifth Lecture insisting on this clearness of its ana- 
tomy as a merit ; yet so independent is the mechanical 
structure of the true design, that when I begin my Lec- 
tni-es on Architecture, the first building I shall give you 
as a standard will be one in which the structure is wholly 
concealed. It will be the Baptistry of Florence, which is, 
reality, as much a buttressed chapel with a vaulted roof, 
as the Chapter House of York — but round it, in order to 
conceal that buttressed structure,' (not to decorate, ob- 
serve, but to conceal) a flat external wall is raised ; sim- 
plifying the whole to a mere hexagonal box, like a 
wooden piece of Tunbridge ware, on the surface rf which 
the eye and intellect are to be interested by the relations 
af dimension and curve between pieces of encrusting 
marble of different colours, which have no more to do 
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with the real make of the building than the diaper of a 
Harlequin's jacket has to do with his bones. 

26. The sense of abstract proportion, on which the 
enjoyment of such a piece of art entirely depends, is one 
of the testhetic faculties which nothing can develope bul 
time and education. It belongs only to highly-trained 
nations ; and, among them, to their most strictly refined 
classes, though the germs of it are found, as part of their 
innate power, in every people capable of art. It has for 
the most part vanished at present from the English mind, 
in consequence of our eager desire for excitement, and 
for the kind of splendour that exhibits wealth, careless of 
dignity ; so that, I suppose, there are very few now even 
of our best-trained Londoners who know the difference 
between the design of Whitehall and that of any modern 
club-house in Pall-mall. The order and harmony which, 
in his enthusiastic account of the Theatre of Epidaurus, 
Pausanias insists on before beauty, can only be recognized 
by stern order and harmony in our daily, lives ; and the 
perception of them is as little to be compelled, or taught 
suddenly, as the laws of still finer choice in the conception 
of dramatic incident which regulate poetic sculjiture. 

26. And now, at last, I think, we can sketch out the 
subject before us in a clear light. We have a structurul 
art, divine, and human, of which the mvestigatiou comes 
under the general term. Anatomy ; whether the junctions 
or joints be in mountains, or in branches of trees, or in 
buildings, or in bones of animals. We have next a musi- 
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cal art, falling into two distinct divisions — one using 
colours, the other masses, for its elements of composition ; 
lastly, we have an imitative art, concerned with the 
representation of the outward appearances of things. 
And, for many reasons, I think it best to begin with 
imitative Sculpture ; that being defined as the art which, 
hy the musical dispositio7i of masses, imitates anything 
of which the imitation is justly pleasant to us ; and 
does so in accordance with structural laws having due 
reference to the materials employed. 

So that you see our task will involve the immediate 
inquiry what the things are of which the imitation is 
justly pleasant to us : what, in few words. — if we are to 
be occupied in the making of graven images — we ouglit 
to like to make images of. Secondly, after having de- 
termined its subject, what degree of imitation or likeness 
we ought to desire in our graven image ; and lastly, undej 
what limitations demanded by structure and material, 
such likeness may be obtained. 

These inquiries I shall endeavour to pursue with you to 
some practical conclusion, in my next four lectures, and 
in the sixth, I will briefly sketch the actual facts that 
have taken place in the development of sculpture by the 
two greatest schools of it that hitherto have existed in the 
world. 

27. The tenour of our next lecture then must be an 
inquii'y into the real nature of Idolatry ; that is to say, 
the invention and service of Idols : and, in the inLerval, 
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may I commend to your own thoughts this question, not 
wholly irrelevant, yet which I cannot pursue; namely, 
whether the God to whom we have so habitually prayed 
for deliverance " from battle, murder, and sudden death,". 
is indeed, seeing that the present state of Christendom 
is the result of a thousand years' praying to that effect, 
" as the gods of the heathen who were but idols ; " or 
whether — (and observe, one or other of these things must 
be true) — whether our prayers to Him have been, by this 
much, worse than Idolatry ;— that heathen prayer was 
true prayer to false gods; and cur prayers have been 
false prayers to the True One. 
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LEOTUEE II. 

roOLATET. 

November, 1870. 

28. BitGDTNiiTG with the simple conception of sculpture as 
the art of fiction in solid substance, we are now to con- 
sider what its subjects should be. Wliat — having the 
gift of imagery — should we by preference endeavour to 
image ? A question which is, indeed, subordinate to the 
deeper one — ^why we should wish to image anything at 
all. 

29. Borne years ago, having been always desirous that 
the education of women should begin in learning how to 
cook, I got leave, one day, for a little girl of eleven years 
old to exchange, nauch to her satisfaction, her schoolroom 
for the kitchen. But as ill fortune would have it, there 
was some pastry toward, and she was left unadvisedly in 
command of some delicately rolled paste; whereof she 
made no pies, but an unliirlited quantity of cats and 
mice. 

Now you may read the works of the gravest critics 
of art from end to end ; but you wUl find, at last, they 
can give you no other true account of the spirit of 
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sculpture than that it is an irresistible human instinct 
for the making of cats and mice, and other imitable living 
creatures, in siich permanent form that one may play 
with the images at leisure. 

Play with them, or love them, or fear them, or worship 
them. The cat may become the goddess Pasht, and the 
mouse, in the hand of a sculptured king, enforce his endur- 
ing words " 4" ffJ-e tls opeccv evaefirjg earco ; " but the great 
mimetic instinct underlies all such purpose ; and is zooplas- 
tic, — life-shaping, — alike in the reverent and the impious. 

30. Is, 1 say, and has been, hitherto ; none of us dare 
say that it will be. I shall have to show you hereafter 
that the greater part of the technic energy of men, a,s 
yet, has indicated a kind of childhood ; and that the race 
becomes, if not more wise, at least more manly,* with 
every gained centuiy. I can fancy that all this sculp- 
turing and painting of ours may be looked back upon, in 
some distant time, as a kind of doll-making, and that the 
words of Sir Isaac Xewton may be smiled at no more : 
only it will not be for stars that we desert om- stone doUd, 
but for men. When the day comes, as come it must, 
in which we no ■ more deface and defile God's imao-e m 
living clay, I am not sure that we shall any of us care so 
much for the images made of Plim, in burnt clay. 

31. But, hitherto, the energy of growth in any people 
may be almost directly measured by their passion for 
imitative art ; namely, for sculpture, or for the drama, 

* Glance forward at once to g 75, read it, and return to this. 
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which is living and speaking sculpture, or, as in GreecSj 
for both ; and in national as in actual childhood, it is not 
merely the maJcing, biit the maJcing-helieve ; not merely 
tlie acting for the sake of the scene, but acting for the 
sake of acting, that is delightful. And, of the two 
mimetic arts, the drama, being more passionate, and 
involving conditions of greater excitement and luxury, is 
usually in its excellence the sign of culminating strength 
in the people ; while fine sculpture, requiring always 
submission to severe law, is an unfailing proof of their 
being in early and active progress. There is no instance 
of fine sculpture heing produced iy a nation either 
torpid, weaJc, or in decadence. Their drama may gain 
in grace and wit ; but their sculpture, in days of decline, 
is always base. 

32. If my little lady in the kitchen had been put in 
command of colours, as well as of dough, and if the paste 
would have taken the colours, we may be sure her mice 
would have been painted brown, and her cats tortoise- 
shell ; and this, partly indeed for the added delight and 
prettiness of colour itself, but more for the sake of 
absolute realization to her eyes and minxl. Now all the 
early sculpture of the most accomplished nations has 
been thus coloured, rudely or finely ; and, therefore, you 
see at once how necessary it is that we should keep the 
term " graphic " for imitative art generally ; since no 
separation can at first be made between carving and 
painting, wi^^h reference to the mental powers exerted in, 
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or addressed by, them. In the earliest known art of the 
world, a reindeer hunt may be scratched in outline on the 
flat side of a clean-picked bone, and a reindeer's head 
(;arved out of the end of it; both these are flint-knife 
work, and, strictly speaking, sculpture : but the scratched 
outline is the beginning of drawing, and the carved head 
of sculpture proper. When the spaces enclosed by the 
scratched outline are filled with coloui*, the colom-ing 
soon becomes a principal means of effect; so that, in the 
engraving of an Egyptian-colour bas-relief (S. 101), Eosel- 
lini has been content to miss the outlining incisions 
altogether, and represent it as a painting only. Ita 
proper definition is, " painting accented by sculpture ; " 
on the other hand, in solid coloured statues, — Dresden 
china figures, for example, — we have pretty sculpture 
accented by painting ; the mental purpose in both kinds 
of art being to obtain the utmost degree of realization 
possible, and the ocular impression being the same,^ 
whether the delineation is obtained by engraving or 
painting. For, as I pointed out to you in my fifth 
lecture, everything is seen by the eye as patches of colour, 
and of colour only; — a fact which the Greeks knew 
well ; so that when it becomes a question in the dialogue 
of Minos, " Tivi ovTi Tj] o-\}rei, oparat, to, 6pa>/j,eva," the 
answer is " alaO^a-ei Taxny ry Si,a twv ojidaXixSiv ZiqXoi ay 
fj fxlv TO, 'x^pcofiaTa ." — " What kind of power is the 
sight with which we see things ? It is that sense which, 
through the eyes, can reveal colours to us." 
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33. And now observe that while the graphic arts begin 
in the mere mimetic effort, they proceed, as they obtain 
more perfect realization, to act under the influence of a 
stronger and higher instinct. They begin by scratching 
the reindeer, the most interesting object of sight. But 
presently, as the human creature rises in scale of intellect, 
it proceeds to scratch, not the most interesting object of 
sight only, but the most interesting object of imagination ; 
not the reindeer, but the Maker and Giver of the rein- 
deer. And the second great condition for the advance of 
the art of sculpture is that the race should possess, in 
addition to the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolizing 
instinct ; the desire to see as substantial the powers that 
are unseen, and bring near those that are far off, and 
to possess and cherish those that are strange. To make in 
some way tangible and ■sdsible the nature of the gods — to 
illustrate and explain it by symbols ; to bring the immor- 
tals out of the recesses of the clouds, and make them 
Penates; to bring back the dead fi-om darkness, and make 
them Lares. 

34. Our conception of this tremendous and universal 
human passion has been altogether narrowed by the 
current idea that Pagan religious art consisted only, or 
chiefly, in giving personality to the gods. The personality 
was never doubted; it was visibility, interpretation, and 
possession that the hearts of men sought. Possession, fii'st 
of all — the getting hold of some hewn log (f wild olive- 
wood that would fall on its knees if it was pulled from its 
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pedestal — and, afterwards, slowly clearing manifestation ; 
the exactly right expression is used in Lucian's dream, — 
$6t8ta? eSei^e tov Ala ; " Showed * Zeus ; " manifested liioii 
nay, in a certain sense, brought forth, or created, as you 
liave it, in Anacreon's ode to the Tiose, of the birth of 
Athena herself— 

•jroXefioKXovov t 'Ad^vrjv 
Kopv(})fj'i iSe'iKvve Zev<;. 

But I will translate the passage from Lucian to you at 
length — it is in every way profitable. 

35. " There came to me, in the healing f night, a 
divine dream, so clear that it missed nothing of the truth 
itself ; yes, and still after all this time, the shapes of what 
I saw remain in my sight, and the sound of what I heard 
dwells in my ears " — -(note the lovely sense of 6vav\o<; — ^the 
sound being as of a stream passing always by in the same 
channel, — "so distinct was everything to me. Two women 
laid hold of my hands and pulled me, each towards 
herself, so violently, that I had like to have been pulled 
asunder; and they cried out against one another, — ^the 
one, that she was resolved to have, me to herself, being 

* Thete is a primary and vulgar sense of " exMbited " ia Lucian's 
mind ; but tlie higlier meaning is involved in it. 

f In the Greek, "ambrosial." RecoUeot always that ambrosia, an 
food of gods, is the continuai re.storer of strength; that all food ia 
ambrosia' when it nourishes, and that the night is called "ambrosial" 
because it restores strength to the soTil through its peace, as, in the 23id 
Psalm, the stillness of waters. 
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indeed her own, and the other that it was vain for hei 
to claim what belonged to others; — and the one who 
first claimed me for her own was like a hard worker, and 
had strength as a man's ; and her hair was dusty, and her 
hand full of horny places, and her dress fastened tight 
about her, and the folds of it loaded with white marble- 
dust, so that she looked just as my uncle used to look 
when he was filing stones : but the other was pleasant in 
features, and delicate in form, and orderly in her dress ; 
and so in the end, they left it to me to decide, after 
hearing what they had to say, with which of them I 
would go ; and iirst the hard featured and masculine one 
spoke : — 

36. " ' Dear child, I am the Art of Image-sculpture, 
which yesterday you began to learn ; and I am as one of 
your own people, and of your house, for your grandfather' 
(and she named my mother's father) ' was a stone-cutter ; 
and both your uncles had good name through me : and if 
you will keep yourself well clear of the sillinesses and 
fluent follies that come from this creature,.' (and she 
pointed to the other woman) 'and will follow me, and 
live with me, first of all, you shall be brought up as a 
man should be, and have strong shoulders ; and, besides 
that, you shall be kept well quit of all restless desires, and 
yon shall never be obliged to go away into any foreign 
places, leaving your own country and the people of your 
house; neither shall all men praise you for your talk* 

* I have italicised this final promise of blessedness, given by the noble 
2* 
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And you must no!: despise this rude serviceableness of lay 
body, neither this meanness of my dusty dress ; for, push- 
ing on in their strength from such things as these, 
that great Phidias revealed Zeus, and Polyclitus wrought 
out Hera, and Myron was praised, and Praxiteles mar- 
velled at : therefore are these men worshipped with the 
gods.' " 

37. There is a beautiful ambiguity in the use of the 
preposition with the genitive in this last sentence. 
"Pushing on from these things" means indeed, justly, 
that the sculptors rose from a mean state to a noble one ; 
but not as leaving the mean state ; — not as, from a hard 
life, attaining to a soft one, — but as being helped and 
strengthened by the rough life to do what was greatest. 
Again, " worshipped with the gods " does not mean that 
they are thought of as in any sense equal to, or like to, 
the gods, but as being on the side of the gods against 
what is base and ungodly; and that the iiind of worth 
which is in them is therefore indeed worshipful, as having 
its source with the gods. Finally, observe that every one 
of the expressions, used of the four sculptors, is definitely 
the best that Lucian could have chosen. Phidias carved 
like one who had seen Zeus, and had only to reveal him ; 
Polyclitus, in labour of intellect, completed his sculpture 
by just law, and wrought out Hera; Myron was of all 
most praised, because he did best what pleased the 

Spirit of Workmanship. Compare Carlyle's 5tli Latter-day pamphlet, 
throug-hout ; but especially pp. 13-14, in the first edition. 
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nilgar ; aud Praxiteles, the most wondered at or adniired, 
because he bestowed utmost exquisiteness of beauty. 

38. I am sorry not to go on with the dream ; the more 
refined lady, as you may remember, is liberal or gentle- 
manly Education, and prevails at last; so that Lucian 
becomes an author instead of a sculptor, I thiuk to his 
own regret, though to our present benefit. One mure 
passage of his I must refer you to, as illustrative of the 
point before us; the description of the temple of the 
Syrian Hieropolis, where he explains the absence of the 
images of the sun and moon. " In the temple itself," he 
says, " on the left hand as one goes 'in, there is set first 
the throne of the sun ; but no form of him is thereon, for 
of these two powers alone, the sun and the moon, they 
show no carved images. And I also learned why this is 
their law, for they say that it is permissible, indeed, to 
make of the other gods, graven images, since the forms of 
them are not visible to all men. But Helios and Selenaia 
are everywhere clear-bright, and all men behold them ; 
what need is there therefore for sculptured work of these, 
who appear in the air ? " 

39. This, then, is the second instinct necessary to sculp- 
ture ; the desire for the manifestation, description, and 
companionship of unknown powers ; and for possession of 
a bodily substance — the " bronze Strasbourg," which you 
can embrace, and hang immortelles on the head of — in- 
stead of an alDstract idea. But if you get nothing more 
in the depth of the national mind than these two feelings. 
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the mimetic and idolizing instincts, there may be still nc 
progress possible for the arts except in delicacy of mani 
piilation and accumulative caprice of design. You must 
have not only the idolizing instinct, but an rjOoi which 
chooses the right thing to idoKze! Else, you will get 
states of art like those in China or India, non-progressive, 
and in great part diseased and frightful, being wrought 
imder the influence of foolish terror, or foolish admira- 
tion. So that a third condition, completing and confirm- 
ing lioth the others, must exist in order to the development 
of the creative power. 

40. This third condition is that the heart of the nation 
shall be set on the discovery of just or equal law, and 
shall be from day to day developing that law more per- 
fectly. The Greek school of sculpture is formed during, 
and in consequence of, the national effort to discover the 
nature of justice ; the Tuscan, during, and in consequence 
of, the national effort to discover the nature of justifica- 
tion. I assert to you at present briefly, what will, I hope, 
be the subject of prolonged illustration hereafter. 

41. Now when a nation with mimetic instinct and 
imaginative longing is also thus occupied earnestly in the 
discovery of Ethic law, that effort gradually brings preci- 
sion and truth into all its manual acts ; and the pliysical 
progress of sculpture as in the Greek, so in the Tuscan, 
school, consists in gradually liiniting what was before in- 
definite, in verifying what was inaccurate, and in humaii- 
izing what was monstrous. I might perhaps content you 
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by sliowing these external phenomena, and by dwelling 
simply on the increasing desire of naturalness, which com- 
pels, in every successive decade of years, literally, in the 
sculptured images, the mimicked bones to come together^ 
hone to his bone ; and the flesh to come up upon them, 
until from a flattened and pinched handful of clay, re- 
specting which you may gravely question M'hether it was 
intended for a human form at all ; — ^by slow degrees, and 
added touch to touch, in increasing consciousness of the 
bodily truth, — at last the Aphrodite of Melos stands be- 
fore you, a perfect woman. But all that search for physi- 
cal accuracy is merely the external operation, in the arts, 
of the seeking for truth in the inner soul ; it is impossible 
without that higher effort, and the demonstration of it 
would be worse than useless to you, unless I made you 
aware at the same time of its spiritual cause. 

42. Observe farther ; the increasing truth in representa- 
tion is co-relative with increasing beauty in the thing to be 
represented. The pursuit of justice which regulates the 
imitative effort, regulates also the development of the race 
into dignity of person, as of mind ; and their culminating 
art-skill attains the grasp of entire truth at the moment 
when the truth becomes most lovely. And then, ideal 
sculpture may go on safely into portraiture. But I shall 
not touch on the subject of portrait sculpture to-day ; it 
introduces many questions of detail, and must be a matter 
for subsequent consideration. 

43. These then are the three great passions wliicli a»'« 
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concerned in true sculpture. 1 cannot find better, or, at 
least, more easily remembered, names for them than " the 
Instincts of Mimicry, Idolatry, and Discipline ;" meaning, 
by the last, the desire of equity and wholesome restraint, 
in all acts and works of life. Now of these, there is no 
question but that the love of Mimicry is natural and right, 
and the love of Discipline is natural and right. But it 
looks a grave question whether the yearning for Idolatry, 
(the desire of companionship with images,) is right. 
Whether, indeed, if such an instinct be essential t(j good 
sculpture, the art founded on it can possibly be "fine" 
art. 

44. I must now beg for your close attention, because 1 
have to point out distinctions in modes of conception 
which wiU appear trivial to you, unless accurately under- 
stood ; but of an importance in the history of art which 
cannot be over-rated. 

"When the populace of Paris adorned the statue of 
Strasbourg with immortelles, none, even the simplest of 
the pious decorators, would suppose that the city of Stras- 
bourg itself, or any spirit or ghost of the city, was actually 
there, sitting in the Place de la Concorde. The figure 
was delightful to them as a visible nucleus for their fond 
thoughts about Strasbourg ; but never for a moment sup- 
posed to he Strasbourg. 

Similarly, they might have taken delight in a statne 
purporting to represent a river instead of a city, — the 
Rhine, or Gaionne, suppose, — and have been touched with 
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gtrong emotion in looking at it, if the real river were deal 
to them, and yet never think for an instant that the statue 
was the river. 

And yet again, similarly, but much more distinctly, 
tliey might take delight in the beautiful image of a god, 
because it gathered and perpetuated their thoughts about 
that god ; and yet never suppose, nor be capable of being 
deceived by any arguments into supposing, that the statue 
was the god. 

On the other hand, if a meteoric stone fell from the sky 
in the sight of a savage, and he picked it up hot, he would 
most probably lay it aside in some, to him, sacred place, 
and believe the stone itself to be a kind of god, and offer 
prayer and sacrifice to it. 

In like manner, any other strange or terrifjaiig object, 
such, for instance, as a powerfully noxious animal or plant, 
he would be apt to regard in the same way ; and very pos- 
sibly also construct for himself frightful idols of some 
kind, calculated to produce upon him a vague impression 
of their being alive ; whose imaginary anger he might dep- 
recate or avert with sacrifice, although incapable of con- 
ceiving in them any one attribute of exalted intellectual or 
moral nature. 

45. If you will now refer to § 52-59 of my Introductory 
Lectures, you will find this distinction between a i-esolute 
conception, recognized for such, and an involuntary ap- 
prehension of spiritual existence, already insisted on at some 
length. And you will see more and more clearly as we pr(.>- 
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ceed, that the deliberate and intellectually commanded 
conception is not idolatrous in any evil sense whatever, but 
is one of the grandest and wholesomest functions of the 
human soul ; and that the essence of evil idolatry begins 
only in the idea or belief of a real presence of any kind, 
in a thing in which there is no such presence. 

46. I need not say that the harm of the idolatry must 
depend on the certainty of the negative. If there be a 
real presence in a pillar of cloud, in an unconsuming flame, 
or in a still small voice, it is no sin to bow down before 
these. 

But, as matter of historical fact, the idea of such pres- 
ence has generally been both ignoble and false, and con- 
fined to nations of inferior race, who are often condemned 
to remain for ages in conditions of vile terror, destitute of 
thought. Nearly all Indian architecture and Chinese de- 
sign arise out of sucli a state : so also, though in a less gross 
degree, Ninevite and Phoenician art, early Irish, and Scandi- 
navian ; the latter, however, with vital elements of high 
intellect mingled in it from the first. 

But the greatest races are never grossly subject to such 
terror, even in their childhood, and the course of their 
minds is broadly divisible into three distinct stages. 

47. (I.) In their infancy they begin to imitate the real 
animals about them, as my little girl made the cats and 
mice, but with an undercurrent of partial supei-stition — a 
sense that there must be more in the creatures than they 
can see ; also they catch up vividly any of the fancies of 
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the baser nations round them, and repeat these more or less 
apishly, yet rapidly naturalizing and beautifying them. 
They then connect all kinds of shapes together, compound- 
h)g meanings out of the old chimeras, and inventing new ones 
with the speed of a running wild-fire ; but always getting 
)nore of man into their images, and admitting less of mon- 
ster or brute ; their own characters, meanwhile, expanding 
and purging themselves, and shaking off the feverish fancy, 
as springing flowers shake the earth off their stalks. 

48. (II.) In the second stage, being now themselves per- 
fect men and women, they reach the conception of true 
and great gods as existent in the universe ; and absolutely 
cease to think of them as in any wise present in statues or 
images ; but they have now learned to make these statues 
beautifuUj' human, and to surround them with attributes 
that may concentrate their thoughts of the gods. This is, 
in Greece, accurately the Pindaric time, just a little pre- 
ceding the Phidian ; the Phidian is already dimmed with 
a faint shadow of infidelity ; still, the Olympic Zeus may 
be taken as a sufficiently central type of a statue which 
was no more supposed to be Zeus, than the gold or elephants' 
tusks it was made of; but in which the most splendid 
powers of human art were exhausted in representing a 
believed and honoured God to the happy and holy imagi- 
nation of a sincerely religious people. 

49. (III.) The third stage of national existence follows, 
in which, the imagination having now done its utmost, and 
being partly restrained by the sanctities of tradition, which 
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permit no farther chauge in the conceptions previouslj 
created, begins to be superseded by logical deduction and 
scientific investigation. At the same moment, the elder 
artists having done all that is possible in realizing the na- 
tional conceptions of the Gods, the younger ones, forbidden 
to change the scheme of existing representations, and in- 
capable of doing anything better in that kind, betake them- 
selves to refine and decorate the old ideas with more at- 
tractive skill. Their aims are thus more and more limited 
to manual dexterity, and their fancy paralyzed. Also, in 
the course of centuries, the methods of every art continu- 
ally improving, and being made subjects of popular in- 
quiry, praise is now to be got, for eminence in these, from 
the whole mob of the nation ; whereas intellectual design 
can never be discerned but by the few. So that in this 
third sei'a we find every kind of imitative and vulgar dex- 
terity more and more cultivated ; while design and imagi- 
nation are every day less cared for, and less possible. 

50. Meanwhile, as I have just said, the leading minds 
in literature and science become continually more logical 
and investigative ; and, once that they are established in 
the habit of testing facts accurately, a very few years are 
enough to convince all the strongest thinkers that the old 
imaginative religion is untenable, and cannot any longer 
be honestly taught in its fixed traditicmal form, except by 
ignorant persons. And at this point the fate of the 
people absolutely depends on the degree of moral strength 
into which their hearts have been already trained. If ii 
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be a strong, industrious, chaste, and honest race, th* 
taking its old gods, or at least the old forms of them, 
awa) from it, will indeed make it deeply sorrowful and 
amazed ; but Avill in no whit shake its will, nor alter its 
practice. Exceptional persons, naturally disposed to 
become drunkards, hailots, and cheats, but who had been 
previously restrained from indulging these dispositions by 
their fear of God, will, of course, break out into open vice, 
when that fear is removed. But the heads of the families 
of the people, instructed in the pure habits and perfect 
delights of an honest life, and to whom the thought of a 
Father in heaven had been a comfort, not a restraint, will 
assuredly not seek relief fi-om the discomfort of their 
orphanage by becoming uncharitable and vile. Also the 
high leaders of their thought gather their whole strength 
together in the gloom ; and at the first entrance of this 
valley of the Shadow of Death, look their new enemy 
full in the eyeless face of him, and subdue him, and his 
terror, under their feet. " Metus omnes, et inexorabile 
fatum, . . . strepitumque Acherontis avari." This is the 
condition of national soul expressed by the art, and 
th(i words, of Holbein, Durer, Shakspeare, Pope, and 
Goethe. 

51. Biit if the people, at the moment when the trial of 
darkness approaches, be not confirmed in moral character, 
but are only maintaining a superficial virtue by the aid of 
a spectral religion ; the moment the staff of their faith 
is broken, the character of the race falls like a climbing 
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plant cut from its hold : tlien all the earthliest vices 
attack it as it lies in the dust ; every form of sensual and 
insane sin is developed, and half a century is sometimes 
enough to close, in hopeless shame, the cai-eer of the 
nation in literature, art, and war. 

52. Notably, within the last hundred years, all religion 
has perished from the practically active national mind of 
France and England. No statesman in the senate of 
either country would dare to use a sentence out of their 
acceptedly divine Kevelation, as having now a literal 
authority over them for their guidance, or even a sug- 
gestive wisdom for their contemplation. England, es- 
pecially, has cast her Bible full in the face of her formej 
God; and proclaimed, with open challenge to Him, her 
resolved worship of His declared enemy, Mammon. All 
the arts, therefore, founded on religion, and sculpture 
chiefly, are here in England effete and corrupt, to a 
degree which arts never were hitherto in the history of 
mankind : and it is possible to show you the condition 
of sculpture living, and sculpture dead, in accurate 
opposition, by simply comparing the nascent Pisan school 
in Italy with the existing school in England. 

53. You were perhaps surprised at my placing in your 
educational series, as a type of original Italian sculpture, 
the pulpit by ISTiccola Pisano in the Duomo of Siena. I 
would rather, had it been possible, have given the pulpit 
by Giovanni Pisano in the Duomo of Pisa; but that 
pulpit is dispersed in fragments through the upper galleries 
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of the Duomo, and the cloister of the Campo Santo ; and 
the casts of its fragments now put together at Kensington 
are too coarse to be of use to you. Ton may partly 
judge, however, of the method of their execution by the 
eagle's head, which I have sketched from the marble in 
the Campo Santo (Edu., No. 113), and the lioness with her 
cubs, (Edu., No. 103, more carefully studied at Siena) ; 
and I will get you other illustrations in due time. Mean- 
while, I want you to compare the main purpose of the 
Cathedral of Pisa, and its associated Bell Tower, Bap- 
tistery, and Holy Field, with the main purpose of the 
principal building lately raised for the people of London. 
In these days, we indeed desire no cathedrals; but we 
have constructed an enormous and costly edifice, which, 
in claiming educational influence over the whole London 
populace, and middle class, is verily the Metropolitan 
cathedral of this century, — the Crystal Palace. 

54 It was proclaimed, at its erection, an example of a 
newly discovered style of architecture, greater than any 
hitherto known, — our best popular writers, in their enthu- 
siasm, describing it as an edifice of Fairyland. You are 
nevertheless to observe that this novel production of fairy 
enchantment is destitute of every kind of sculpture, ex- 
cept the bosses produced by the heads of nails and rivets ; 
while the Duomo of Pisa, in the wreathen work of its 
doors, in the foliage of its capitals, inlaid colour designs 
of its fa9ade, embossed panels of its baptistery font, and 
figure sculpture of its two pulpits, contained the germ of 
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a school of sculpture which was to maintain, through a 
subsequent period of four hundred years, the greatest 
power yet reached by the arts of the world in description 
of Form, and expression of Thought. 

55, Now it is easy to show you the essential cause cf 
the vast discrepancy in the character of these two build- 
ings. 

In the vault of the apse of the Duomo of Pisa, was a 
colossal image of Christ, in coloured mosaic, bearing to 
the temple, as nearly as possible, the relation which the 
statue of Athena bore to the Parthenon ; and in the same 
manner, concentrating the imagination of the Pisan on 
the attributes of the God in whom he believed. 

In precisely the same position with respect to the 
nave of the building, but of larger size, as proportioned 
to the three or four times greater scale of the whole, a 
colossal piece of sculpture was placed by English design- 
ers, at the extremity of the Crystal Palace, in preparation 
for their solemnities in honour of the birthday of Christ, in 
December, 1867 or 1868. 

That piece of sculpture was the face of the clown in a 
pantomime, some twelve feet high from brow to chin, 
which face, being moved by the mechanism which is our 
pride, every half minute opened its mouth from ear to 
ear, showed its teeth, and revolved its eyes, the force of 
these periodical seasons of expression being increased and 
explained by the illuminated inscription underneath 
" Here we are again." 
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56. When it is assumed, and with too good reason, that 
the mind of the English populace is to be addressed, in 
the principal Sacred Festival of its year, by sculpture 
such as this, I need scarcely point out to you that the 
hope is absolutely futile of advancing their intelligence 
by collecting within this building, (itself devoid absolutely 
of every kind of art, and so vilely constructed that those 
who traverse it are continually in danger of falling over 
the cross-bars that bind it together) examples of sculpture 
filched indiscriminately from the past work, bad and 
good, of Turks, Greeks, Eomans, Moors, and Christians, 
miscoloured, misplaced, and misinterpreted ; * here thrust 
into unseemly corners, and there morticed together into 
mere confusion of heterogeneous obstacle; pronouncing 
itself hourly more intolerable in weariness, until any kind 
of relief is sought from it in steam wheelbarrows or cheap 
toyshops ; and most of all in beer and meat, the corks and 
the bones being dropped through the chinks in the damp 
deal flooring of the English Fairy Palace. 

57. But you will probably think me unjust in assuming 
that a building prepared only for the amusement of the 
people can typically represent the architecture or sculp- 
ture of modern England. You may urge, that I ought 
rather to describe the qualities of the refined sculpture 

* "Fakely represented," would be the better expression. In the 
east of the tomb of Queen Eleanor, for a single instance, the Gothic 
foliage of which one essential virtue is its change over every shield, ia 
represented by a repetition of casts from one mould, of which tho 
design itself is entirely conjectural. 
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which is executed in large quantities for private personE 
belonging to the upper classes, and for sepulchral and 
memorial piu-poses. But I could not now criticise that 
sculpture with any power of conviction to you, because I 
have not yet stated to you the principles of good sculpture 
iji general. I will, however, in some points, tell you the 
facts by anticipation. 

58. We have much excellent portrait sculpture ; but 
portrait sculpture, which is nothing more, is always 
third-rate work, even when produced by men of genius ; 
—nor does it in the least require men of genius to pro- 
duce it. To paint a portrait, indeed, implies the very 
highest gifts of painting ; but any man, of ordinary 
patience and artistic feeling, can carve a satisfactory 
bust. 

59. Of our powers in historical sculpture, I am, without 
question, just, in taking for sufficient evidence the 
monuments we have erected to our two greatest heroes 
by sea and land ; namely, the Nelson Column, and the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington opposite Apsley House. 
Nor will you, I hope, think me severe, — certainly, what- 
ever you may think me, I am using only the most 
temperate language, in saying of both these monuments, 
that they are absolutely devoid of high sculptural merit. 
But, consider how much is involved in the fact thus 
dispassionately stated, respecting the two monuments in 
the principal places of our capital, to our two greatest 
heroes. . 
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60. Kemem'oer that we have before our eyes, as 
subjects of perpetual study and thought, the art of all 
the world for three thousand years past: especially, we 
have the best sculpture of Greece, for example of bodily 
perfection ; the best of Rome, for example of character 
in portraiture; the best of Florence, for example of 
romantic passion : we have unlimited access to books and 
other sources of instruction; we have the most perfect 
^cientific illustrations of anatomy, both human and com- 
parative ; and, we have bribes for the reward of success, 
large, in the proportion of at least twenty to one, as 
"ompared with those offered to the artists of any other 
period. And with all these advantages, and the stimulus 
ilso of fame carried instantly by the pres^i to the remotest 
'•orners of Europe, the best efforts we can make, on the 
^•■andest of occasions, result in work which it is impossible 
■" any one particular to praise. 

Now consider for yourselves what an intensity of the 
''"gation of the faculty of sculpture this implies in the 
national mind ! What measure can be assigned to the gulf 
of incapacity, which can deliberately swallow up in the 
"orge of it the teaching and example of three thousand 
years, and produce, as the result of that instruction, what 
i' ^'h courteous to call "nothing" ? 

61. That is the conclusion at which we arrive, on the 
"ddence presented by our historical sculpture. To com- 
plete the measure of ourselves, we must endeavour to esti- 
mate the rant of the two opposite schools of sculpture 
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employed by us in the nominal service of religion, and in 
the actual service of vice. 

I am aware of no statue of Christ, nor of any apostle 
of Christ, nor of any scene related in the New Testament, 
produced by us within the last three hundred yeai-s, which 
has possessed even superficial merit enough to attract 
public attention. 

Whereas the steadily immoral effect of the formati-ve 
art which we learn, more or less apishly, from the French 
schools, and employ, but too gladly, in manufacturing 
articles for the amusement of the luxurious classes, must 
be raiiked as one of the chief instruments used by joyful 
fiends and angry fates, for the ruin of our civilization. 

If, after I have set before you the nature and principles 
of true sculpture, in Athens, Pisa, and Florence, yon re- 
consider these facts, — (which you will then at once rec- 
ognize as such), — you will find that they absolutely justify 
my assertion that the state of sculpture in modern Eng- 
land, as compared with that of the great Ancients, is liter- 
ally one of corrupt and dishonourable death, as opposed 
to bright and famef ul life. 

62. And now, will you bear with me, while I tell you 
finally why this is so? 

The cause with which you are pei"sonally concerned is 
your own frivolity; though essentially this is not your 
fault, but that of the system of your early training. But 
the fact remains the same, that here, in Oxford, you, a 
chosen body of English youth, in no wise care for the lii& 
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tory of your country, for its present dangers, or its present 
duties. You still, like children of seven or eight yeai-s 
old, are interested only in bats, balls, and oars ; nay, in- 
cluding with you the students of Germany and France, it 
is certain that the general body of modem Eiiropean 
youth have their minds occupied more seriously by the 
ficulpture and painting of the bowls of their tobacco-pipes, 
'•/ban by all the divinest workmanship and passionate imagi- 
lation of Greece, Rome, and Mediaeval Christendom. 

63. But the elementary causes, both of this frivolity in 
von. and of worse than frivolity in older persons, are the 
two forms of deadly Idolatry which are now all but uni- 
versal in England. 

Tne first of these is the worship of the Eidolon, or Phan- 
tasm of "W ealth ; worship of which you will find the na- 
ture nartly examined in the 37th paragraph of my MuTiera 
,Puf,tifris ; bnt which is briefly to be defined as the servile 
snprehension of an active power in Money, and the su];)- 
mission to it as the God of our life. 

64. The second elementary cause of the loss of our nobly 
imaginative faculty, is the worship of the Letter, instead 
of the Spirit, in what we chiefly accept as the ordinance 
and teaching of Deity ; and the apprehension of a healing 
sacredness in the act of reading the Book whose primal 
commands we refuse to obey. 

No feather idol of Polynesia was ever a sign of a more 
shameful idolatry, than the modern notion in the minds of 
certainly the majority of English religious persons, that 
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the Word of God, by which the heavens were of old, an J 
the earth, standing out of the water and in the water,- - 
the Word of God which caine to the prophets, and comes 
still for ever to all who will hear it, (and to many who will 
forbear) ; and which, calle'1 Faithful and True, is to lead 
forth, in the judgment, the armies of heaven, — that this 
"Word of God" may yet be bound at our pleasure m 
morocco, and carried about in a young lady's pocket, wiin 
tasselled ribands to mark the passages she most approves oi. 
65. Gentlemen, there has hitherto been seen no instance, 
and England is little likely to give the unexamplea spec- 
tacle, of a country successful in the noble arts, yet in wmch 
the youths were frivolous, the maidens falsely reiijjious, 
the men, slaves of money, and the matrons, oc vanity. 
]!^ot from all the marble of the hills of Luni will sucn a 
people ever shape one statue that may stand nobly against 
the sky ; not from all the treasures bequeathed to tuem uy 
the great dead, will they gather, for tlieir own uesco. il- 
ants, any inheritance but shame. 
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LECTURE m. 

IMAGINATION. 

November, 1870. 

66. The principal object of tlie preceding lecture (and I 
choose rather to incur your blame for tediousness in re- 
peating, than for obscurity in defining it), was to enforce 
the distinction between the ignoble and false phase of 
Idolatry, which consists in the attribution of a spiritual 
power to a material thing ; and the noble and truth-seek- 
ing phase of it, to which I shall in these lectures * give 
the general term of Imagination ; — ^that is to say, the in- 
vention of material symbols which may lead us to contem- 
plate the character and nature of gods, spirits, or abstract 
virtues and powers, without in the least implying the 
actual presence of such Beings among us, or even their 
possession, in reality, of the forms we attribute to them. 

67. For instance, in the ordinarily received Greek type 
of Athena, on vases of the Phidian time (sufficiently ] e- 
prcsented in the opposite woodcut), no Greek would have 

* I shall be obl^ed in future lectures, aa hitherto in my other writ- 
ings, to use the terms, Idolatry and Imagination in a more comprehen- 
sive sense ; but here I use them for oonveuienoe sake, limitedly, to 
avoid the continual occurrence of the terms, noble and ignoble, or falsa 
and true, with reference to modes of conception. 
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supposed the vase on which this was painted to be itseli 
Athena, nor to contain Athena inside of it, as the Arabian 
fisherman's casket contained the genie; neither did he 
think that this rude black painting, done at speed as tlio 
potter's fancy urged his hand, represented anything like 
the form or aspect of the Goddess herself. Nor would he 
have thought so, even had the image been ever so beauti- 
fully wrought. The goddess might, indeed, visibly ap- 
pear under the form of an armed virgin, as she might 
under that of a hawk or a swallow, when it pleased her to 
give such manifestation of her presence ; but it did not, 
therefore, follow that she was constantly invested with 
any of these forms, or that the best which human skill 
could, even by her own aid, picture of her, was, indeed, a 
likeness of her. The real use, at all events, of this rude 
image, was only to signify to the eye and heart the facts 
of the existence, in some manner, of a Spirit of wisdom, 
perfect in gentleness, irresistible in anger; having also 
physical dominion over the air which is the life and 
breath of all creatures, and clothed, to human eyes, with 
£egis of fiery cloud, and raiment of falling dew. 

68. In the yet more abstract conception of the Spirit of 
agriculture, in which the wings of the chariot represent 
the winds of spring, and its crested dragons are originally 
a mere type of the seed with its twisted root piercing the 
ground, and sharp-edged leaves rising above it ; we are in 
still less danger of mistaking the symbol for the presumed 
form of an actual Person. But I must, with persistenise, 
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beg of you to observe that in all the noble actions of 
imagination in tliis kind, the distinction from idolatry con- 
siBts. not in the denial of the being, or presence of the 
Spirit, but only in the due recognition of our human in- 
capacity to conceive the one, or compel the other. 




Figure 3. 



69. Farther — and for this statement I claim your atten- 
tion still more earnestly. As no nation has ever attained 
real greatness during periods in which it was subject to 
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any condition of Idolatry, so no nation has ever attained 
or persevered in greatness, except in reaching and main- 
taining a passionate Imagination of a spiritual estate 
higher than that of men ; and of spiritual creatures nobler 
than men, having a quite real and personal existence, 
however imperfectly apprehended by us. 

And all the arts of the present age deserving to be 
included under the name of sculpture have been degraded 
by us, and all principles of just policy have vanished 
from us, — and that totally, — for this double reason ; that 
we are on one side, given up to idolatries of the most 
servile kind, as I showed you in the close of the last 
lecture, — while, on the other hand, we have absolutely 
ceased from the exercise of faithful imagination ; and the 
only remnants of the desire of truth which remain in 
us have been corrupted into a prurient itch to discover 
the origin of life in the nature of the dust, and prove 
that the source of the order of the universe is the acci- 
dental concurrence of its atoms. 

70. Under these two calamities of our time, the art of 
sculpture has perished more totally than any other, 
because the object of that art is exclusively the represen- 
tation of form as the exponent of hfe. It is essentially 
concerned only with the human form, which is the expo- 
iwr\t of the highest life we know; and with all subordinate 
forms only as they exhibit conditions of vital power which 
have some certain relation to humanity. It deals with 
the "particula undique desecta" of the animal nature. 
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and itself contemplates, and brings forward for its dis- 
ciples' coiitfcxuplation, all the energies of creation which 
transform the ■wriXo'i, or lower still, the ^np^opov of the 
tri/via, by AtheTia's help, into forms of power ; — (to fiep 
o\ov ap')(i,TeKTmv avTO? ■^v. avveipyd^ero Se toi koi r/ 'AOrjva 
ifiTTveova-a tov TrrfKov Kai eiJi,-\^V)(a iroiovaa elvai ra TrXdcr- 
(xara ;) * — but it has nothing whatever to do with the rep- 
resentation of forms not living, however beautiful, (as 
of clouds or waves) ; nor may it condescend to use its 
perfect skill, except in expressing the noblest conditions 
of life. 

These laws of sculpture, being wholly contrary to the 
practice of our day, I cannot expect you to accept on my 
assertion, nor do I wish you to do so. By placing defi- 
nitely good and bad sculpture before you, I do not doubt 
but that I shall gradually prove to you the nature of all 
excelling and enduring qualities ; but to-day I will only 
confirm my assei-tions by laying before you the statement 
of the Greeks themselves on the subject ; given in their 
own noblest time, and assuredly authoritative, in every 
point which it embraces, for all time to come. 

71. If any of you have looked at the explanation I 
have given of the myth of Athena in my Queen of the 
Air, you cannot but have been surprised that I took 

* " And in sum, he himself (Prometheus) was the master-maker, 
and Athena worked together with him, breathing into the clay, and 
caused the moulded things to have soul (psyche) in them." — Ltjcian. 
Pkomethetjs. 
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scarcely any note of the story of her birth. I did not; 
because that story is connected intimately with the 
ApoUine myths ; and is told of Athena, not essentially as 
the goddess of the air, but as the goddess of Art-Wisdom 

You have probably often smiled at the legend itself, 
or avoided thinking of it, as revolting. It is indeed, one 
of the most painful and childish of sacred myths ; yet 
remember, ludicrous and ugly as it seems to us, this story 
satisfied the fancy of the Athenian people in their highest 
state ; and if it did not satisfy — yet it was accepted by, 
all later mythologists : you may also remember I told you 
to be prepared always to find that, given a certain degree 
of national intellect, the ruder the symbol, the deeper 
would be its purpose. And this legend of the birth of 
Athena is the C entral myth of all that the Greeks have 
left us respecting the power of their arts ; and in it they 
have expressed, as it seemed good to them, the most 
important things they had to tell us on these matters. We 
may read them wrongly ; but we must read them here, if 
anywhere. 

72. There are so many threads to be gathered up in the 
legend, that I cannot hope to put it before you in total 
clearness, but I will take main points. Athena is bom in 
the island of Rhodes ; and that island is raised out of the 
sea by Apollo, after he had been left without inheritance 
among the gods. Zeus * would have cast the lot again, 

* His relations with the two great Titans, Themis and Mnemosyne, 
belong to another group of myths. The father of Athena is the lower 
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but Apollo orders the golden-girdled Lachesis to stretch 
out her hands ; and not now by chance or lot, but by 
noble enchantment, the island rises out of the sea. 

Physically, this represents the action of heat and light 
on chaos, especially on the deej) sea. It is the " Fiat lux " 
of Genesis, the first process in the conquest of Fate by 
Harmony. The island is dedicated to the Nymph 
Ehodos, by whom Apollo has the seven sons who teach 
cro<pa>Tara vorjfiara ; because the rose is the most beautiful 
organism existing in matter not vital, expressive of the 
direct action of light on the earth, giving lovely form and 
colour at once ; (compare the use of it by Dante as the 
form of the sainted crowd in highest heaven) and remem- 
ber that, therefore, the rose is in the Greek mind, essen- 
tially a Doric flower, expressing the worship of Light, as 
the Iris or Ion is an Ionic one, expressing the worship of 
the Winds and Dew. 

73. To understand the agency of Hephaestus at the birth 
of Athena, we must again return to the founding of the 
arts on agriculture by the hand. Before you can culti- 
vate land you must clear it ; and the characteristic 
weapon of Hephisstus, — ^which is as much his attribute as 
the trident is of Poseidon, and the rhabdos of Hermes, is 
not, as you would have expected, the hammer, but the 
clearing-axe — the double-edged -TriXeKv;, the same that 
Calypso gives Ulysses with which to cut down the trees 

«nd nearer physical Zeus, from whom Metis, the mother of Athena, long 
withdraws and disguises herseU. 
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for his home voyage; so that both the na-al and agricul- 
tural strength of the Athenians are expressed by this 
weapon, with which they had to hew out their fortune. 
And you must keep in mind this agriculturally laborious 
character of Hephijestus, even when he is most distinctly 
the god of serviceable fire ; thus Horace's perfect epithet 
for him " avidus " expresses at once the devouring eager- 
ness of fire, and the zeal of progressive labour, for Horace 
gives it to him when he is fighting against the giants. 
And this rude symbol of his cleaving the forehead of 
Zeus with the axe, and giving birth to Athena signifies, 
indeed, physically the thi'illing power of heat in the hea- 
vens, rending the clouds, and giving birth to the blue air ; 
but far more deeply it signifies the subduing of adverse 
Fate by true labour ; until, out of the chasm, cleft by reso- 
lute and industrious fprtit'ade, springs the Spirit of Wisdom. 
7i. Here (Fig. 4) is aL early drawing of the mytli, to 
which I shall have to refei afterwards in illustration of 
the childishness of the Greek mind at the time when its 
art-symbols were first fixed ; but it is of peculiar value, 
because the physical character of Vi^can, as fire, is indi- 
cated by his wearing the ivSpo/juSe'; of Hermes, while the 
antagonism of Zeus, as the adverse chaos, either of cloud 
or of fate, is shown by his striking at Hephaestus with his 
thunderbolt. But plate IV. gives you (as far as the hglit 
on the rounded vase will allow it to be deciphered) a char- 
acteristic representation of the scene, as conceived in latei 
art. 
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75. I told yon in a former lecture of this conrf e that the 
entire Greek intellect was in a childish phase as compared 
to that of modern times. Observe, however, childishness 
does not necessarily imply universal inferiority : there 
may be a vigorous, acute, pure, and solemn childhood, and 
there may be a weak, foul, and ridiculous condition of 
advanced life ; but the one is' still essentially the childish, 
and the other the adult phase of existence. 




Figure 4, 

76. You will find, then, that the Greeks were the first 
people that were born into complete humanity. All 
nations before them had been, and all around them still 
were, partly savage, bestial, clay-encumbered, inhuraSn ; 
still semi-goat, or semi-ant, or semi-stone, or senii-cloud. 
But the power of a new spirit came upon the Greeks, and 
the stones were filled with breath, and the clouds clot]ied 
with flesh ; and then came the great spiritual battle be- 
tween the Centaurs and Lapithse; and the living creatures 
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became " Children of Men." Tanght, yet by the Centaur 
— sown, as they knew, in the fang — from the dappled skin 
of the brute, from the leprous scale of the serpent, their 
flesh came again as the flesh of a little child, and they 
were clean. 

Fix your mind on this as tlie very central character of 
the Greek race — the being born pure and human out of 
the brutal misery of the past, and looking abroad, for the 
first time, with their children's eyes, wonderingly open, on 
the strange and divine world. 

77. Make some effort to remember, so far as may be 
possible to you, either what you felt in yourselves when 
you were young, or what you have observed in other chil- 
di'en, of the action of thought and fancy. Children are 
continually represented as living in an ideal world of their 
own. So far as I have myself observed, the distinctive 
character of a child is to live always in the tangible pres- 
ent, having little pleasure in memory, and being utterly 
impatient and tormented by anticipation : weak alike in 
reflection and forethought, but having an intense pos- 
session of the actual present, down to the shortest 
moments and least objects of it; possessing it, indeed, so 
infbnsely that the sweet childish days are as long as 
twenty days will be ; and setting all the faculties of heart 
and imagination on little things, so as to be able to make 
anything out of them he chooses. Confined to a little 
garden, he does not imagine himself somewhere else, but 
makes a great garden out of that ; possessed of an acorn 
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cup, he will not despise it and throw it away, and covet a 
golden one in its stead : it is the adult who does so. The 
child keeps his acorn-cup as a treasure, and makes a 
golden one out of it in his mind ; so that the wondering 
grown-up person standing beside him is always tempted 
1.0 ask concerning his treasures, not, "What would you 
have more than these ? " but " What possibly can you see 
in these ? " for, to the bystander, there is a ludicrous and 
incomprehensible inconsistency between the child's words 
and the reality. The little thing tells him gi*avely, hold- 
ing up the acom-cnp, that " this is a queen's crown, or a 
fairy's boat," and, with beautiful effrontery, expects him 
to believe the same. But observe — the acorn-cup must be 
there, and in his own hand. " Give it me ; " then I will 
make more of it for myself. That is the child's one 
word, always. 

Y8. It is also the one word of the Greek — " Give it me.'.' 
Give me any thing definite here in my sight, then I will 
make more of it. 

I cannot easily express to you how strange it seems to 
me that I am obliged, hei-e in Oxford, to take the position 
of an apologist for Greek art ; that I find, in spite of all 
the devotion of the admirable scholars who have so long 
maintained in our public schools the authority of Greek 
literature, our younger students take no interest in the 
manual work of the people upon whose thoughts the tone 
of their early intellectual life has exclusively depended 
But I am not surprised that the interest, if awakened, 
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should not at first take the form of admiration. The in- 
consistency between an Eomeric description of a piece of 
furniture or armour, and the actual rudeness of any piece 
of art approximating within even three or four centuries, 
to the Homeric period, is so great, that we at first cannot 
recognize the art as elucidatory of, or in any way related 
to, the poetic language. 




Figures. 



79. You will find, however, exactly the same kind of 
discrepancy between early sculpture, and the languages of 
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deed and thouglit, in the second birth, and ehildhood, of 
the world, under Christianity. The same fair thoughts 
and bright imaginations arise again ; and similarly, the 
fancy is content with the rudest symbols by which they 
can be formalized to the eyes. Tou cannot understand 
that the rigid figure (2) with chequers or spots on its breast, 
and sharp lines of drapery to its feet, could represent, to 
the Greek, the healing majesty of heaven : but can you 
any better understand how a symbol so haggard as this 
(Fig. 5) could represent to the noblest hearts of the Chiis- 
tian ages the power and ministration of angels ? Yet it 
not only did so, but retained in the rude undulatory and 
linear ornamentation of its dress, record of the thoughts 
intended to be conveyed by the spotted ssgis and falling 
chiton of Athena, eighteen hundred years before. Greek 
and Venetian alike, in their noble childhood, knew with 
the same terror the coiling wind and congealed hail in 
heaven — saw with the same thankfulness the dew shed 
softly on the earth, and on its flowers ; and toth recog- 
nized, ruling these, and symbolized by them, the great 
helpful spirit of Wisdom, which leads the children of men 
to all knowledge, all courage, and all art. 

80. Read the inscription written on the sarcophagus 
(plate v.), at the extremity of which this angel is sculp- 
tured. It stands in an open recess in the rude brick wall 
of the west front of the church of St. John and Paul at 
Venice, being the tomb of the two doges, father and son, 
Jacopo and Lorenzo Tie^ olo. This is the inscription : — 
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"Quos natnra pares studiis, virtutibus, artn 
Edidit, illustres genitor natusqne, sepulti 
Hac sub rape Duces. Venetum charissima proles 
Theupula ooUatis dedit bos celebranda triumphis. 
Omnia presentia donavit predia templi 
Dux Jacobus : valido fixit moderamine leges 
TTrbis, et ingratam redimens certamine Jadram 
Dalmatiosqne dedit patrie. post, Marte subactas 
Graiorum pelago maculavit sanguine classes. 
Suscipit oblatos princeps Laurentius Istros, 
Et domuit rigidos, ingenti strage cadentes, 
Bononie populos. TTinc subdita Cervia cessit. 
Fundavere vias pacis ; fortique relicts 
Re, superos sacris petierout mentibus ambo. 

Dominns Jachobus hobiit * M.CCLI. Dominus laurentius hobiit 

M.CCLXXVIII." 

You see, therefore, this tomb is an invaluable example 
of thirteenth century sculpture in Venice. In plate VI., 
you have an example of the (coin) sculpture of the date 
accurately corresponding in Greece to the thirteenth cen- 
tury in Venice, when the meaning of symbols was every- 
thing and the workmanship comparatively nothing. The 
upper head is an Athena,, of Athenian work in the seventh 
or sixth century — (the coin itself may have been struck 
later, but the archaic type was retained). The two smaller 
impressions below are the front and obverse of a coin of 
the same age from Corinth, the head of Athena on one 

* The Latin verses are of later date ; the contemporary plain prose 
retains the Venetian gutturals and aspirates. 
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side^ and Pegasus, with the arehaic Koppa, on the other. 
The smaller head is bare, the hair being looped up at the 
back and closelj bound with an olive branch. You are to 
note this general outline of the head, already given in a more 
finished type in plate II., as a most important elementary 
form in the finest sculpture, not of Greece only, but of all 
Christendom. In the upper head the hair is restrained 
still more closely by a round helmet, for the most part 
smooth, but embossed with a single flower tendril, having 
one bud, one flower, and above it, two olive leaves. Tou 
have thus the most absolutely restricted symbol possible 
to human thought of the power of Athena over the flowers 
and trees of the earth. An olive leaf by itself could i^ct 
have stood for the sign of a tree, but the two can, wnen 
set in position of growth. 




Figure 



1 would not give yon the reverse of the coin on the same 
plate, because you would have looked at it only, laughed 
at it, and not examined the rest ; but here it is, wonder 
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f uLy engraved for you (Fig. 6) : of it we shall have more 
to say afterwards. 

81. And now as you look at these rude vestiges of the 
religion of Greece, and at the vestiges, still ruder, on the 
Ducal tomb, of the religion of Christendom, take warning 
against two opposite errors. 

There is a school of teachers who will tell yon that 
nothing but Greek art is deserving of study, and that all 
our work at this day should be an imitation of it. 

Whenever you feel tempted to believe them, think of 
these portraits of Athena and her owl, and be assured that 
Greek art is not in all respects perfect, nor exclusively 
deserving of imitation. 

There is another school of teachers who will tell you 
that Greek art is good for nothing ; that the soul of the 
Greek was outcast, and that Christianity entirely super- 
seded its faith, and excelled its works. 

Whenever you feel tempted to believe them, think of 
this angel on the tomb of Jacopo Tiepolo ; and remember, 
that Christianity, after it had been twelve hundred years 
existent as an imaginative power on the earth, could do no 
better work than this, though with all the former power of 
Greece (o help it ; nor was able to engrave its triumph in 
having stained its fleets in the seas of Greece with the 
blood of her people, but between barbarous imitations of 
the p'Uars which that pe( pie had invented. 

82. Receiving these two warnings, receive also this les 
son. In both examples, childish though it be, this 
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Heathen and Christian art is alike sincere, and alike 
vividly imaginative: the actual work is that of infancy; 
the thoughts, in their visionary simplicity, are also the 
thoughts of infancy, but in their solemn virtue, they are 
the thoughts of men. 

We, on the contrary, are now, in all that we do, abso- 
lutely without sincerity; — absolutely, therefore, without 
imagination, and without virtue. Our hands are dexter- 
ous with the vile and deadly dexterity of machines ; our 
minds filled with incoherent fragments of faith, which we 
cling to in cowardice, without believing, and make 
pictures of in vanity, without loving. False and base 
alike, whether we admire or imitate, we cannot learn from 
the Heathen's art, but only pilfer it ; we cannot revive the 
Christian's art, but only galvanize it ; we are, in the sum 
of us, not human artists at all, but mechanisms of con- 
ceited clay, masked in the furs and feathers of living 
creatures, and convulsed with voltaic spasms, in mockery 
of animation. 

83. You think, perhaps, that I am using terms unjustifi- 
able in violence. They would, indeed, be unjustifiable, if, 
spoken from this chair, they were violent at all. They 
are, unhappily, temperate and accurate, — except in short 
coming of blame. For we are not only impotent to re- 
store, but strong to defile, the work of past ages. Of the 
impotence, take but this one, uttei-ly humiliatory, and, in 
the full meaning of it, ghastly, example. We have lately 
been busy embanking, in the capital of the country, the 
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river which, uf all its waters, the imagination of our 
ancestors had made most sacred, and the bounty of nature 
most useful. Of all architectural features of the metro- 
polis, that embankment will be, in future, the most, con- 
spicuous ; and in its position and purpose it was the moni 
capable of noble adornment. 

For that adornment, nevertheless, the utmost which our 
modern poetical imagination has been able to invent, is a 
row of gas-lamps. It has, indeed, farther suggested itself 
to our minds as appropriate to gas-lamps set beside a river, 
that the gas should come out of iishes' tails ; but we have 
not ingenuity enough to cast so much as a smelt or a sprat 
for ourselves ; so we borrow the shape of a Neapolitan 
marble, which has been the refuse of the plate and candle- 
stick shops in every capital of Europe for the last fifty 
years. We cast that badly, and give lustre to the ill- cast 
fish with lacquer in imitation of bronze. On the base of 
their pedestals, towards the road, we put for advertise- 
ment's sake, the initials of the casting , firm ; and, for 
farther originality and Christianity's sake, the caducous of 
Mercury ; and to adorn the front of the pedestals towards 
the river, being now wholly at our wit's eud, we can think 
of nothing better than to borrow the door-knocker which 
— again for the last fifty years — has disturbed and decorat- 
ed two or three millions of London street-doors; and 
magnifying the marvellous device of it, a lion's head with 
li ring in its mouth (still borrowed from the Greek), we 
complete the embankment with a row of heads and rings, 
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on a scale which enables them to produce, at the distance 
at which only they can be seen, the exact effect of a row 
of sentry-boxes. 

84. Farther. In the veiy centre of the city, and at the 
point where the Embankment commands a view of West- 
minster Abbey on one side and of St. Paul's on the other 
— that is to say, at precisely the most important and state- 
ly moment of its whole course — it has to pass under one 
of the arches of Waterloo Bridge, \vhich, in the sweep of 
its curve, is as vast — it alone — as the Kialto at Venice, and 
scarcely less seemly in proportions. Eut over the Eialto, 
though of late and debased Venetian work, there still 
reigns some power of human imagination : on the two 
flanks of it are carved the Virgin and the Angel of the 
Annunciation ; on the keystone the descending Dove. It 
is not, indeed, the fault of living designers that the Water- 
loo arch is nothing more than a gloomy and hollow heap 
of wedged blocks of blind granite. But just beyond the 
damp shadow of it, the new Embankment is reached by 
a flight of staire, which are, in point of fact, the principal 
approach to it, a-foot, from central London ; the descent 
from the very midst of the metropolis of England to the 
banks of the chief river of England; and for this ap- 
proach, living designers are answerable. 

85. The principal decoration of the descent is again a 
gas-lamp, but a shattered one, with a brass crown on the 
top of it or, rather, half-crown, and that turned the wrong 
way, the back of it to the river and causeway, its flame 
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Biipplitd by a visible pipe far wandering along the wall; 
the whole apparatus being supported by a rough cross- 
beam. Fastened to the centre of the arch above is a large 
placard, stating that the lioyal Humane Society's drags 
are in constant readiness, and that their office is at 4, Tra- 
falgar Square. On each side of the arch are temporary, 
but dismally old and battered boardings, across two angles 
capa ble of unseemly use by the British public. Above one 
of these is another placard, stating that this is the Yictoria 
Embankment. The steps themselves — some forty of them 
• — descend under a tunnel, which the shattered gas-lamp 
lights by night, and nothing by day. They, are covered 
with filthy dust, shaken oif from infinitude of filthy feet ; 
mixed up with shreds of paper, orange-peel, foul straw, 
rags, and cigar ends, and ashes ; the whole agglutinated, 
more or less, by dry saliva into slippery blotches and 
patches ; or, when not so fastened, blown dismaUy by the 
sooty wind hither and thither, or into the faces of those 
who ascend and descend. The place is worth your visit, 
for you are not likely to find elsewhere a spot which, 
either in costly and ponderous brutality of building, or in 
the squalid and indecent accompaniment of it, is so far 
separated from the peace and grace of nature, and so 
accurately indicative of "ihe methods of our national 
resistance to the Grace, Mercy, and Peace of Heaven. 

86. I am obliged always to use the English word 
" Orace " in two senses, but remember that the Greek 
X'^pi'^ includes them both (the bestowing, that is to say 
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of Beauty and Mercy) ; and especially it includes those in 
the passage of Pindar's first ode, v/hich gives us the key 
to tlie right interpretation of the power of sculpture in 
Greece. You remember that I told you, in my Sixth 
Introductory Lecture (§ 151), that the mythic accounts of 
Greek sculpture begin in the legends of the family of 
Tantalus ; and especially in the most grotesque legend 
of them all, the inlaying of the ivory shoulder of Pelops. 
At that story Pindar pauses — not, indeed, without admi- 
ration, nor alleging any impossibility in the circumstances 
themselves, but doubting the careless hunger of Demeter 
—and gives ' his own reading of the event, instead of the 
ancient one. He justifies this to himself, and to his 
hearers, by the plea that myths have, in some sort, or 
degree, {irov tc), led the mind of mortals beyond the 
truth : and then he goes on:— 

"Grace, which creates everything that is kindly and 
soothing for mortals, adding honour, has often made 
things at first untrustworthy, become trustworthy through 
Love." 

87. I cannot, except in these lengthened terms, give 
you the complete force of the passage ; especially of the 
airta-Tov sfjurjaaTo -Tncnov — " made it trustworthy by pas- 
sionate desire that it should be so" — which exactly 
describes the temper of religions persons at the present 
day, who are kindly and sincere, in clinging to the forma 
of faith which either have long been precious to them- 
selves, or which they feel to have been without question 
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instrumental in advancing the dignity of mankind. And 
it is part of the constitution of humanity — a part wliich, 
above others, you are in danger of unwisely contemning 
under the existing conditions of our knowledge, that the 
thhigs thTis sought for belief with eager passion, do, 
indeed, become trustworthy to us; that, to each of us, 
they verily become what we would have them ; the force 
of the /j.ijvii and fivi]/u.rj with which we seek after them, 
does, indeed, make them powerful to us for actual gof)d or 
evil ; and it is thus granted to us to create not only with 
our hands things that exalt or degrade our sight, but with 
our hearts also, things that exalt or degrade our souls; 
giving true substance to all that we hoped for ; evidence 
to things that we have not seen, but have desired to see ; 
and calling, in the sense of ci-eating, things that are not, 
as though they were. 

88. You remember that in distinguishing Imagination 
from Idolatry, I referred you to the forms of passionate 
affection with which a noble people commonly regards 
the rivers and springs of its native land. Some concep- 
tion of personality, or of spiritual power in the stream, 
is almost necessarily involved in such emotion ; and 
prolonged X"P'« ^^ the form of gratitude, the return of 
Love for benefits continually bestowed, at last alike in all 
the highest and the simplest minds, when they are 
honourable and pure, makes this untrue thing trust- 
worthy; airiaTov inrjaaro -nicrrdv, until it becomes to them 
the safe basis of some of the happiest impulses of their 
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moral nature. Next to the marbles of Yerona, given yon 
as a primal type of the sculpture of Christianity, moved 
to its best energy in adorning the entrance of its temples, 
I have not unwillingly placed, as your introduction to the 
best sculpture of the religion of Greece, the forms under 
which it represented the personality of the fountain 
Arethusa. But, without restriction to those days of 
absolute devotion, let me simply point out to you how 
this untrue thing, made true by Love, has intimate and 
heavenly authority even over the minds of men of the 
most practical sense, the most shrewd wit, and the most 
severe precision of moral temper. The fair vision of 
Sabrina in Comus, the endearing and tender promise, 
" Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium," and the joyful and 
proud affection of the great Lombard's address to the 
lakes of his enchanted land, — 

Te, Lari maxume, teque 
Fluctibua et fremitu assurgens, Benaoe, marino, 

may surely be remembered by you with regretful piety, 
when you stand by the blank stones which at once restrain 
and disgrace your native river, as the iinal worship 
rendered to it by modern philosophy. But a little 
incident which I saw last summer on its bridge at Wal- 
iingford, may put the contrast of ancient and modern 
feeling before you still more forcibly. 

89. Those of you who have read with attention (none of 
08 can read with too much attention), Moliere's most per- 
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feet work, the Misanthrope, must remember Celimene'E 
description of her lovers, and her excellent reason for being 
unable to regard with any favour, " notre grand flaudrin 
de vicomte, — depuis que je I'ai vu, trois quarts d'heure dii- 
rant, cracher dans un piiits pour faire des ronds. " That 
sentence is worth noting, both in contrast to the reverence 
paid by the ancients to wells and springs, and as one of 
the most interesting traces of the extension of the loath- 
some habit among the upper classes of Europe and America, 
which now renders all external grace, dignity, and de- 
cency, impossible in the thoroughfares of their principal 
cities. In connection with that sentence of Moliere's you 
may advisably also remember this fact, which I chanced 
to notice on the bridge of Wallingford. I was walking 
from end to end of it, and back again, one Sunday after- 
noon of last May, trying to conjecture what had made this 
especial bend and ford of the Thames so important in all the 
Anglo-Saxon wars. It was one of the few sunny afternoons 
of the bitter spring, and I was very thankful for its light, 
and happy in watching beneath it the flow and the glitter- 
ing of the classical river, when I noticed a well-dressed boy, 
apparently just out of some orderly Sunday-school, lean- 
ing far over the parapet ; watching, as I conjectured, some 
bird or insect on the bridge-buttress. I went up to him 
to see what he was looking at ; but just as I got close to 
liim, he started over to the opposite parapet, and put 
iiiraself there into the same position, his object being, 
as 1 then perceived, to spit fronr both sides upon the 
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heads of a pleasure party who were passing in a boat 
below. 

90. The incident may seem to you too trivial to be no- 
ticed in tliis place. To me, gentlemen, it was by no means 
trivial. It meant, in the depth of it, such absence of all 
true x''-P''''i reverence, and intellect, as it is very dreadf u I 
to trace in the mind of any human creature, much more in 
that of a child educated with apparently every advantage 
of circumstance in a beautiful English country town, 
within ten miles of our University. Most of all, is it ter- 
rific when we regard it as the exponent (and this, in truth, 
it is), of the temper which, as distinguished from former 
methods, either of discipline or recreation, the present 
tenor of our general teaching fosters in the mind of youth ; — 
teaching which asserts liberty to be a right, and obedience 
a degradation ; and which, regardless alike of the fairness 
of nature and the grace of behaviour, leaves the insolent 
spirit and degraded senses to find their only occupation in 
malice, and their only satisfaction in shame. 

91. You will, I hope, proceed with me, not scornfully 
any more, to trace, in the early art of a noble heathen 
nation, the feeling of what was at least a better childish- 
ness than this of ours ; and the efforts, to express, though 
with hands yet failing, and mind's oppressed by ignorant 
phantasy, the first truth by which they knew that they 
lived ; the birth of wisdom and of all her powers of help 
to man, as the reward of his resolute labour. 

92. " 'A<}>al<7Tov ri'xyai.cn." Note that word of Pindar ir 
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the Seventh Olympic. This axe-blow of Vulcan's was to tht 
Greek mind truly what Clytemnestra falsely asserts hera 
to have been " t?}? Se Se^iat Xf/aov, epyov, SiKatat reKTOvos:" ; 
physically, it meant the opening of the blue through the 
rent clouds of heaven, by the action of local terrestrial 
heat (of Hephajstus as opposed to Apollo, who shines on 
the surface of the upper clouds, but cannot pierce them) ; 
and, spiritually, it meant the first biitli of prudent thought 
out of rude labour, the clearing-axe in the hand of the 
woodman being the practical elementary sign of his differ- 
ence from the wild animals of the wood. Then he goes 
on, " From the high head of her Father, Athenaia rushing 
forth, cried with her great and exceeding cry; and the 
Heaven trembled at her, and the Earth Mother. " The 
cry of Athena, I have before pointed out, physically dis- 
tinguishes her, as the spirit of the air, from silent ele- 
mental powers ; but in this grand passage of Pindar it is 
again the mythic cry of which he thinks ; that is to say, 
the giving articulate words, by intelligence, to the silence 
of Fate. " Wisdom erieth aloud, she utttereth her voice 
in the streets," and Heaven and Earth tremble at her re- 
proof. 

93. Uttereth her voice in " the streets." For all men, 
that is to say ; but to whSt work did the Greeks think that 
her voice was to call them ? What was to be the impulse 
communicated by her prevailing presence ; what the sign 
of tlie people's obedience to her? 

This was to be the sign — " But she, the goddess herself, 
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gave to tliein to prevail over the dwellers upon earth, with 
hest-labouring hands in every art. And hy thei/r paths there 
were the likenesses of living and of creepir^g things ; and 
the glory was deep. For to the cunning workman, greater 
knowledge comes, undeceitf ul." 

94. An infinitely pregnant passage, this, of which to- 
day you are to note mainly these three things : First, that 
Athena is the goddess of Doing, not at all of sentimental 
inaction. She is begotten, as it were, of the woodman's axe ; 
her purpose is never in a word only, but in a word and a 
blow. She guides the hands that labour best, in every art. 

95. Secondly. The victory ^iven by Wisdom, the worker, 
to the hands that labour best, is that the streets and ways, 
KeXevdoi, shall be filled by likenesses of living and creep- 
ing things? 

Things living, and creeping ! Are the Keptile things 
not alive then ? You think Pindai» wrote that carelessly? 
or that, if he had only known a little modern anatomy, 
instead of " reptile " things, he would have said " mono- 
chondylous " things ? Be patient, and let us attend to the 
main points first. 

Sculpture, it thus appears, is the only work of wisdom 
that the Greeks care to speak of ; they think it involves 
and crowns every other. Image-making art ; this is Athe- 
na's, as queenliest of the arts. Literature, the order and 
the strength of word, of course belongs to Apollo and the 
Muses ; under Athena are the Substances and the Foj-ms 
of things. 
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96. Thirdly. By this forming of Images there is to be 
gained a "deep" — that is to say — a weighty, and prevail- 
ing, glory; not a floating nor fugitive one. For to the 
cunning workman, greater knowledge comes, " undece'tful." 

" JaeWf" 1 am forced to use two English words to 
translate that single Greek one. The " cunning " work 
man, thoughtful in experience, touch, and vision of the 
thing to be done ; no machine, witless, and of necessary 
motion ; yet not cunning only, but having perfect habitual 
skill of hand also ; the confimied reward of truthful doing. 
Recollect, in connection with this passage of Pindar, 
Homer's three verses about getting the lines of ship-timber 
true, {II. XV. 410) 

" ' A.X}C HiCTE CTaOiiTj S6pv vrfiov e^iO'uvec 

renTovog ev •jra7AfiyffC dai^fwvogj 6f pa. rz Tratrsyf 
sJi Eid'g ao^i7]g, mrodT^fwuvvyaiv 'Adf/vTjg" 

and the beautiful epithet of Pei'sephone, "Saeipa" as 
the Tryer and Knower of good work ; and remembering 
these, trust Pindar for the truth of his saying, that to the 
cunning workman — (and let me solemnly enforce the 
words by adding — that to him onl^/,) knowledge comes 
nndeceitful. 

97. You may have noticed, perhaps, and with a smile, 
n,s one )f the paradoxes you often hear me blamed for too 
fondly stating, what T told you in the close of my Third 
Introductory Lecture, that " so far from art's being im- 
moral, little else except art is moral." I have now farther 
to tell you, that little else, except art, is mse ; that all 
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knowledge, unaccompanied by a habit of useful action, ia 
too likely to become deceitful, and that every habit of 
useful action must resolve itself into some elementary 
practice of manual labour. And I woulcl, in all sober and 
direct earnestness advise yon, whatever may be the aim, 
predilection, or necessity of yoxir lives, to resolve upon this 
one thing at least, that you will enable yourselves daily to 
do actually with your hands, something that is useful to 
mankind. To do anything well with your hands, useful 
or not; — to be, even in trifling, ■waXd/xriai Saij/Jtccv, is 
already much ; — when we come to examine the art of the 
middle ages I shall be able to show you that the sti'ongest 
of all influences of right then brought to bear upon cha- 
racter was the necessity for exquisite manual dexterity in 
the management of the spear and bridle ; and in your own 
experience most of you will be able to recognize the whole- 
some effect, alike on body and mind, of striving, within 
proper limits of time, to become either good batsmen, or 
good oarsmen. But the bat and the racer's oar are chil- 
dren's toys. Eesolve that you will be men in usefulness, 
as well as in strength ; and you will find that then also 
but not till then, you can become men in understanding; 
and that every fine vision and subtle theorem will present 
itself to you thenceforward undeceitfuUy, virodripLoavvrjaiv 
A9i]V7]<;. 

98. But there is more to be gathered yet from the words 
of Pindar. He is thinking, in his brief, intense way, at 
once of Athena's work on the soul, and of her literal power 
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on the dust of the Earth. His " KeXevdoi " is a wide word 
meaning all the paths of sea and land. Consider, there- 
fore, what Athena's own work actually is — in the literal 
fact of it. The' blue, clear air is the sculpturing powei 
upon the earth and sea. Where the surface of the earth 
is reached by that, and its matter and substance inspired 
with, and filled by that, organic form becomes possible. 
You must indeed have the sun, also, and moisture ; the 
kingdom of Apollo risen out of the sea : but the sculp- 
turing of living things, shape by shape, is Athena's, so that 
under the brooding spirit of the air, what was without 
form, and void brings forth the moving creature that hath 
life. 

99. That is her work then — ^the giving of Form ; then 
the separately ApoUine work is the giving of Light ; or, 
more strictly, Sight : giving that faculty to the retina to 
which we owe not merely the idea of light, but the exis- 
tence of it ; for light is to be defined only as the sensation 
produced in the eye of an animal, under given conditions; 
those same conditions being, to a stone, only warmth or 
chemical influence, but not light. And that power of see- 
ing, and the other various personalities and authorities of 
the animal body, in pleasure and pain, have never, hither- 
to, been, I do not say, explained, but in any wise touched 
or approached by scientific discovery. Some of the condi- 
tions of mere external animal form and of musculai 
vitality have been shown ; but for the most part that is 
true, even of external form, which I wrote six years ago. 
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'' You may always stand by Form against Force. To a 
painter, the essential character of anything is the form of 
it, and the philosophera cannot touch that. They come 
and tell you, for instance, that there is as much heat, or 
motion, or calorific energy (or whatever else they like to 
call it), in a tea-kettle, as in a gier-eagle. "Very good : 
that is so; and it is very interesting. It requires just as 
much heat as will boil the kettle, to take the gier-eagle up 
to his nest, and as much more to bring him down again on 
a hare or a partridge. But we painters, acknowledging 
the equality and similaritj'^ of the kettle and the bird in 
all scientific respects, attach, for our part, our principal 
interest to the difference in their forms. For us, the 
primarily cognisable facts, in the two things, are, that the 
kettle has a spout, and the eagle a beak ; the one a lid on 
its back, the other a pair of wings ; not to speak of the 
distinction also of volition, which the philosophers may 
properly call merely a form or mode of force — ^but, then 
to an artist, the form or mode is the gist of the business." 
100. As you will find that it is, not to the artist only, 
but to all of us. The laws under which matter is collect- 
ed and constructed are the same throughout the universe: 
the substance so collected, whether for the making of the 
eagle, or the worm, may be analyzed into gaseous identity ; 
a diffusive vital force, apparently so closely related to 
mechanically measurable heat as to admit the conception 
of its being itself mechanically measurable, and unchang- 
ing in total quantity, ebbs and flows alike through the 
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limhs of men, and the fibres of insects. But, above all 
this, and ruling every grotesque or degraded accident of 
this, are two laws of beauty in form, and of nobility in 
character, which stand in the chaos of creation between 
the Living and the Dead, to separate the things that have 
in them a sacred and helpful, from those that have in them 
an accursed and destroying, nature ; and the power of 
Athena, first physically put forth in the sculpturing of 
these ^a)a and epirera, these living and reptile things, is 
put forth, finally, in enabling the hearts of men to discern 
the one from the other ; to know the unquenchable fires 
of the Spirit from the unquenchable fires of Death ; and 
to choose, not unaided, between submission to the Love 
that cannot end, or to the "Worm that cannot die. 

101. The unconsciousness of their antagonism is thf) 
most notable characteristic of the modem scientific mind; 
and I believe no credulity or fallacy admitted by the 
weakness (or it may sometimes rather have been the 
strength) of early imagination, indicates so strange a de- 
pression beneath the due scale of human intellect, as the 
failure of the sense of beauty in form, and loss of faith 
in heroism of conduct, which have become the curses of 
recent science,* art, and policy. 

102. That depression of intellect has been alike ex- 
hibited in the mean consternation confessedly felt on one 

* The best modern illustrated scientific works stow perfect faculty 
of representing monkeys, lizards, and insects ; absolute incapability of 
representing either a man, a horse, or a lion. 
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Bide, ETid the mean triumph apparently felt on the other, 
during the course of the dispute now pending as to the 
origin of man. Dispute for the present, not to be decided, 
and of which the decision is to persons iu the modern 
temper of mind, wholly without significance: and [ 
earnestly desire that you, my pupils, may have firmness 
enough to disengage your energies from investigation so 
premature and so fruitless, and sense enough to perceive 
that it does not matter how you have been made, so long 
as you are satisfied with being what you are. If you are 
dissatisfied with yourselves, it ought not to console, but 
humiliate you, to imagine that you were once seraphs; 
and if you are pleased with yourselves, it is not any 
ground of reasonable shame to you if, by no fault of your 
own, you have passed through the elementary condition of 



103. Eemember, therefore, that it is of tlie very highest 
importance that you should know what you are, and 
determine to be the .best that you may be ; but it is of no 
importance whatever, except as it may contribute to that 
end, to know what you have been. Whether your Creator 
shaped you with fingers, or tools, as a sculptor would a 
lump of clay, or gradually raised you to manhood thi'ough 
a series of inferior forms, is only of moment to you in this 
respect — that in the one case you cannot expect your chil- 
dren to be nobler creatures than you are yourselves — in the 
other, every act and thought of your present life may be 
hastening the advent of a race which will look back to 
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you, their fathers (and you ought at least to have attained 
the dignity of desiring that it may be so), with incredu- 
lous disdain. 

104. But that you are yourselves capable of that 
disdain and dismay; that you are ashamed of having 
been apes, if you ever were so ; that you acknowledge, 
instinctively, a relation of better and worse, and a law 
respecting what is noble and base, which makes it no 
question to you that the man is worthier than the baboon 
— this is a fact of infinite significance. This law of 
preference in your hearts is the true essence of your 
being, and the consciousness of that law is a more positive 
existence than any dependent on the coherence or forms 
of matter. 

105. Now, but a few words more of mythology, and I 
have done. Remember that Athena holds the weaver's 
shuttle, not merely as an instniment of texture, but as an 
instrument of picture / the ideas of clothing, and of the 
warmth of life, being thus inseparably connected with 
those of graphic beauty, and the brightness of life. I 
have told you that no art could be recovered among us 
without perfectness in dress, nor without the elementary 
graphic art of women, in divers colours of needlework. 
There has been no nation of any art-energy, but has 
ftrenuously occupied and interested itself in this house- 
hold picturing, from the web of Penelope to the tapestry 
of Queen Matilda, and the meshes of Arras and Gobelius. 

106. We should then naturally ask what kind of 
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embroidery Athena put on her own robe ; "ireTrXov eaiov, 
•noiKikoVj 6v p avrri Trof^a-aro koli Kafie 'xipaiv." 

The subject of that iroiKtXla of hers, as you know, was 
the war of the giants and gods. Now the real name of 
these giants, remember, is that used by Hesiod, 
" in]X6)(pvoi" " mud-begotten," and the meaning of the 
contest between these and Zeus, irrjXoyouwv IXaT-qp, is, 
again, the inspiration of life into the clay, by the goddess 
of breath ; and the actual confusion going on visibly 
before you, dailj', of the earth, heaping itself into cum- 
brous war with the powers above it. 

107. Thus briefly, the entire material of Art, under 
Athena's hand, is the contest of life with clay; and all 
my task in explaining to you the early thought of both 
the Athenian and Tuscan schools will only be the tracing 
of this battle of the giants into its full heroic form, when, 
not in tapestry only — but in sculpture— and on the portal 
of the Temple of Delphi itself, you have the " kX6vo<; iv 
Tei)(e<ri Xalvoicn jtytivToov,^^ and their defeat hailed by 
the passionate cry of delight from the Athenian maids, 
beholding Pallas in her full power, "Xeva-a-co UaXXaS" 
ifiav Oeop," my own goddess. All our work, I repeat, 
will be nothing but the inquiry into the development of 
this one subject, and the pressing fully home the question 
of Plato about that embroidery — "And think you that 
there is verily war with each other among the Gods ? and 
dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have told, 
and such as our paintei-s set forth in graven scripture, to 
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adorn all our sacred rites and holy places ; yes, and in the 
great Panathenaea themselves, the Peplus, full of such 
wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis — shall we 
say that these things are true, oh Euthuphron, right- 
minded friend ? " 

108. Yes, we say, and know, that these things are true ; 
and true for ever : battles of the gods, not among them- 
selves, but against the earth-giants. Battle prevailing 
age by age, in nobler life and lovelier imagery ; creation, 
which no theory of mechanism, no definition of force, can 
explain, the adoption and completing of individual form 
by individual animation, breathed out of the lips of the 
Father of Spirits. And to recognize the presence in 
every knitted shape of dust, by which it lives and moves 
and has its being — to recognize it, revere, and show it 
forth, is to be our eternal Idolatry. 

"Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship 
them." 

"Assuredly no," we answered once, in our pride; and 
through porch and aisle, broke down the carved work 
thereof, with axes and hammers. 

Who wonld have thought the day so near when we 
should bow down to worship, not the creatures, but their 
atoms, — not the forces that form, but those that dissolve 
them? Trust me, gentlemen, the command which is 
stringent against adoration of brutality, is stringent no 
less against adoration of chaos, nor is faith in an image 
fallen from heaven to be reformed by a faith only in the 
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pheuomenon of decadence. We have ceased from the 
making of monsters to be appeased by sacrifice; — it is 
well, — if indeed we have also ceased from making them 
in our thoughts. "We have learned to distrust the adorn- 
ing of fair phantasms, to which we once sought for 
succour; — it is well, if we learn to distrust also the 
adorning of those to which we seek, for temptation ; but 
the verity of gains like these can only be known by our 
confession of the divine seal of strength and beauty upon 
the tempered frame, and honour in the fervent heart, by 
which, increasing visibly, may yet be manifested to us 
the holy presence, and the approving love, of the Loving 
God, who visits the iniquities of the Fathers upon the 
Children, unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate Him, and shows mercy unto thousands in them 
that love Him, and keep His Commandments. 
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109. Tou were probably vexed, and tired, towards the 
close of my last lecture, by the time it took us to arrive 
at the apparently simple conclusion, tha4; sculpture must 
only represent organic form, and the strength of life in 
its contest with matter. But it is no small thing to have 
that " XevcrcTw IldWaSa " fixed in your minds, as the one 
necessary sign by which you are to recognize right 
sculpture, and believe me you will find it the best of all 
things, if you can take for yourselves the saying from the 
lips of the Athenian maids, in its entirety, and say also — 
XevcTcTio ndWaS' ifiav deov. I proceed to-day into the 
practical appliance of this apparently speculative, but in 
reality imperative, law. 

110. Tou observe, I have hitherto spoken of the power 
of Athena, as over painting no less than sculpture. But 
her rule over both arts is only so far as they are' zoo- 
graphic ; — representative, that is to say, of animal life, ov 
of such order and discipline among other elements, as 
may invigorate and purify it. Now there is a speciality 
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of the art of painting beyond this, namely, the representa- 
tion of phenomena of colour and shadow, as such, without 
question of the nature of the things that receive them. 
I am now accordingly obliged to speak of sculpture and 
painting as distinct arts, but the laws which bind sculp- 
ture, bind no less the painting of the higher schools which 
has, for its main purpose, the showing beauty in human 
or animal form; and which is therefore placed by the 
Greeks equally under the rule of Athena, as the Spirit, 
first, of Life, and then of Wisdom in conduct. 

111. First, I say, you are to " see Pallas " in all such 
work, as the Queen of Life ; and the practical law which 
follows from this, is one of enormous range and impor- 
tance, namely, that nothing must be represented by 
sculpture, external to any living form, which does not 
help to enforce or illustrate the conception of life. Both 
dress and armour may be made to do this, by great 
sculptors, and are continually so used by the greatest. 
One of the essential distinctions between the Athenian 
and Florentine schools is dependent on their treatment of 
drapery in this respect; an Athenian always sets it to 
exhibit the action of the body, by flowing with it, or over 
it, or from it, so as to illustrate both its form and gesture ; 
a Florentine, on the contrary, always uses his drapery to 
conceal or disguise the forms of the body, and exhibit 
mental emotion : but both use it to enhance the life, either 
of the body or soul ; Donatello and Michael Angelo, no 
less than the sculptors of Gothic chivalry, eimoble armoni 
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iu the same way ; but base sculptors carve drapery and 
armour for the sake of their folds and picturesqueiiess 
only, and forget the body beneath. The rule is so stern 
that all delight in mere incidental beauty, which painting 
often triumphs in, is wholly forbidden to sculpture ; — for 
instance, in painting the branch of a tree, you may rightly 
represent and enjoy the lichens and moss on it, but a 
sculptor must not touch one of them : they are inessential 
to the tree's hfe, — he must give the flow and bending of 
the branch only, else he does not enough " see Pallas " in 
it. 

Or to take a higher instance, here is an exquisite little 
painted poem, by Edward Frere ; a cottage interior, one 
of the thousands which within the last two months * have 
been laid desolate in unhappy France. Every accessory 
in the painting is of value — the' fire-side, the tiled floor, 
the vegetables lying upon it, and the basket hanging from 
the roof. But not one of these accessories would have 
been admissible in sculpture. You must carve nothing 
but what has life. " Why " ? you probably feel instantly 
inclined to ask me. — You see the principle we have got, 
instead of being blunt or useless, is such an edged tool 
that you are startled the moment I apply it. " Must we 
refuse every pleasant accessory and picturesque detail, 
and petrify nothing but living creatures " ? — Even so : I 
would not assert it on my own authority. It is the Greeks 

* See date of deKvery of Lecture. The picture was of a peasant girl 
of eleven or twelve year-s old, peeUng carrots by a cottage fire. 
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who say it, but whatever they say of sculpture, be assured, 
is true. 

112. That then is the first law — you must see Pallas ae 
the Lady of Life — the second is, you must see her as the 
Lady of Wisdom ; or ao<pia — and this is the chief matter 
of all. I cannot but think, that after the considerations 
into which we have now entered, you will find more inter- 
est than hitherto in comparing the statements of Aristotle, 
in the Ethics, with those of Plato in the Polity, which are 
authoritative as Greek definitions of goodness in art, and 
which you may safely hold authoritative as constant defi- 
nitions of it. Tou remember, doubtless, that the c70(f>ia, 
or aperr] r€)(yr)^, for the sake of which Phidias is called 
ao(jio<; as a sculptor, and Polyclitus as an image-maker, 
Eth. 6. 7. (the opposition is both between ideal and por- 
trait sculpture, and between working in stone and bronze) 
consists in the " vovi to)v Tt,iJ.iwTaTwv rj) i^vcrei" " the men- 
tal apprehension of the things that are most honourable in 
their nature." Therefore what is, indeed, most lovely, 
the true image-maker will most love ; and what is most 
hateful, he will most hate, and in all things discern the 
best and strongest part of them, and represent that essen- 
tially, or, if the opposite of that, then with manifest 
detestation and horror. That is his art wisdom ; the 
knowledge of good and evil, and the love of good, so that 
you may discern, even in his representation of the vilest 
thing, his acknowledgment of what redemption is possible 
for it, or latent power exists in it ; and contrariwise, his 
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sense of its present misery. But for the most part, he 
will idolise, and force us also to idolise, whatever is living, 
and virtuous, and victoriously right; opposing to it in 
some definite mode the image of the conquered epTrerov. 

113. This is generally true of both the great arts ; but, 
iu severity and precision, true of sculpture. To return to 
our illustration : this poor little girl was more interesting 
to Edward Frere, he being a painter, because she was 
poorly dressed, and wore these clumsy shoes, and old red 
cap, and patched gown. May we sculpture her so ? No. 
We may sculpture her naked, if we like ; but not in rags. 

But if we may not put her into marble in rags, may we 
give her a pretty frock with ribands and flounces to it, and 
put her into marble in that? 'No. We may put her 
simplest peasant's dress, so it be perfect and orderly, into 
marble; anything finer than that would be more dis- 
honourable in the eyes of Athena than rags. If she were 
a French princess, you might carve her embroidered robe 
and diadem ; if she were Joan of Arc you might carve 
her armour — ^for then these also would be " twv TifiuoTa 
rmv" not otherwise. 

114. Is not this an edge-tool we have got hold of, un 
awares? and a subtle one too; so delicate and scimitar- 
like in decision. For note, that even Joan of Asc'a 
armour must be only sculptured, if she has it on j it is not 
tl.e honourableness or beauty of it that are enough, but 
the direct bearing of it by her body. Tou might be 
deeply, even pathetically, interested by looking at a good 
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knight's dinted coat of mail, left in his desolate hall. 
May you sculpture it where it hangs ? No ; the helmet 
for his pillow, if you will — no more. 

Tou see we did not do our dull work for nothing in last 
lecture. I define what we have gained once more, and 
then we will enter on our new ground. 

115. The proper subject of sculpture, we have deter- 
mined, is the spiritual power seen in the form of any liv- 
ing thing, and so represented as to give evidence that the 
sculptor has loved the good of it and hated the evil. 

" So represented," we say ; but how is that to be done ? 
Why should it not be represented, if possible, just as it is 
seen? What mode or limit of representation may we 
adopt ? We are to carve things that have life ; — shall we 
try so to imitate them that they may indeed seem living, 
— or only half living, and like stone instead of flesh ? 

It will simplify this question if I show you three ex- 
amples of what the Greeks actually did: three typical 
pieces of their sculpture, in order of perfection. 

116. And now, observe that in all our historical work, I 
will endeavour to do, myself, what I have asked you to do 
in your drawing exercises ; namely, to outline firmly in 
the beginning, and then fill in the detail more minutely. 
I will give you first, therefore, in a symmetrical form, 
absolutely simple and easily remembered, the large 
clironology of the Greek school ; within that unforget 
table scheme we will place, as we discover them, the 
minor relations of arts and times. 
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I number the nine centuries before Christ thus, up 
wards, and divide them into three groups of three each. 



A. AECHAIO. 



B. BEST. 



C, COEEUPT. 



9 

8 
7 



6 
5 

4 



3 

2 
1 



Then the niath, eighth, and seventh centuries are the 
period of Archaic Greek Art, steadily progressive wher- 
ever it existed. 

The sixth, fifth, and fourth are the period of central 
Greek Art; the fifth, or central century producing the 
finest. That is easily recollected by the battle of Mara- 
thon. And the third, second, and first centuries are the 
period of steady decline. 

Learn this ABC thoroughly, and mark, for yourselves, 
what you, at present, think the vital events in each cen- 
tury. A.S you know more, you will think other events 
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the vital ones ; but the beet historical knowledge only 
approximates to true thought in that matter ; only be sure 
that what is truly vital in the character which governs 
events, is always expressed by the art of the century ; so 
that if you could interpret that art rightly, the better part 
of your task in reading history would be done to your 
hand. 

117. It is generally impossible to date with precision 
art of the archaic period— often difficult to date even that 
of the central three hundred years. I will not weary 
you with futile minor divisions of time ; here are three 
coins (Plate VII.) roughly, but decisively, characteristic 
of the three ages. The first is an early coin of Tarentum. 
The city was founded as you know, by the Spartan 
Phalanthus, late in the eighth century. I believe the, 
head is meant for that of Apollo Archegetes, it may 
however be Taras, the son of Poseidon ; it is no matter 
to us at present whom it is meant for, but the fact that 
we cannot know, is itself of the greatest import. We 
cannot say, with any certainty, unless by discovery of 
some collateral evidence, whether this head is intended 
for that of a god, or demi god, or a mortal warrior. 
Ought not that to disturb some of your thoughts respecting 
Greek idealism ? Farther, if by investigation we discover 
that the head is meant for that of Phalanthus, we shall 
know nothing of the character of Phalanthus from the 
face ; for there is no portraiture at this early time. 

118. The second coin is of ^nus in Macedonia ; proli 
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ably of the fifth or early fourth century, and entirely 
characteristic of the central period. This we know to 
represent the face of a god — Hermes. The third coin is 
a lung's, not a city's. I will not tell you, at this moment, 
what king's ; but only that it ie a late coin of the third 
period, and that it is as distinct in purpose as the coin of 
Tarentum is obscure. We know of this coin, that it 
represents no god nor demi-god, but a mere mortal ; and 
we know precisely, from the portrait, what that mortal's 
face was like. 

119. A glance at the three coins, as they are set side by 
side, will now show you the main differences in the three 
great Greek styles. The archaic coin is sharp and hard ; 
every line decisive and numbered, set unhesitatingly in 
its place ; nothing is wrong, though everything incomplete, 
and, to us who have seen finer art, ugly. The central 
coin is as decisive and clear in arrangement of masses, 
but its contours are completely rounded and finished. 
There is no character in its execution so prominent that 
you can give an epithet to the style. It is not hard, it is 
not soft, it is not delicate, it is not coarse, it is not gro- 
tesque, it is not beautiful ; and I am convinced, unless you 
had been told that this is fine central Greek art, you 
would have seen nothing at all in it to interest you. Do 
not let yourselves be anywise forced into admiring it ; 
there is, indeed, nothing more here, than an approximately 
true rendering of a healthy youthful face, without the 
slightest attempt to give an expression of activity, cun- 
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ning, nobility, or any other attribute of the Mei-cnrial 
mind. Extreme simplicity, unpretending vigour of work, 
which claims no admiration either for minuteness or 
dexterity, and suggests no idea of effort at all ; refusal of 
extraneous ornament, and perfectly arranged disposition 
of counted masses in a sequent order, whether in the 
beads, or the ringlets of hair ; this is all you have to be 
pleased with; neither will you ever find, in the best 
Greek Art, more. Ton might at first suppose that the 
chain of beads round the cap was an extraneous orna- 
ment ; but I have little doubt that it is as definitely the 
proper fillet for the head of Hermes, as the olive for Zeus, 
or corn for Triptolemus. The cap or petasus cannot 
have expanded edges, there is no room for them on the 
coin; these must be understood, therefore; but the nature 
of the eloud-petasus is explained by edging it with beads, 
representing either dew or hail. The shield of Athena 
often bears white pellets for hail, in like manner. 

120. The third coin will, I think, at once strike you by 
what we modems should call its " vigour of character." 
You may observe also that the features are finished with 
great care and subtlety, but at the cost of simplicity and 
breadth. But the essential difference between it and the 
central art, is its disorder in design — you see the ^ocks of 
hair cannot be counted any longer — they are entirely di- 
shevelled and irregular. Now the individual character 
may, or may not be, a sign of decline ; but the licentious- 
ness, the casting loose of the masses in the design, is an in- 
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fallible one. The effort at portraiture is good for art if 
the men to be pourtrayed are good men, not otherwise. 
In the instance before you, the head is that of Mithridates 
VI. of Pontus, who had, indeed, the good quahties of 
being a linguist and a patron of the arts ; but as you will 
remember, murdered, according to report, his mother, cer- 
tainly his brother, certainly his wives and sisters, I have 
not counted how many of his children, and from a hvm- 
dred to a hundred and fifty thousand persons besides; 
these last in a single day's massacre. The effort to repre- 
sent this kind of person is not by any means a method of 
study from life ultimately beneficial to art. 

121. This however is not the point I have to urge to- 
day. What I want you to observe is that, though the 
master of the great time does not attempt portraitm-e, he 
does attempt animation. And as far as his means will 
admit, he succeeds in making the face — ^you might almost 
think — ^vulgarly animated; as like a real face, hterally, 
" as it can stare." Yes : and its sculptor meant it to be 
so ; and that was what Phidias meant his Jupiter to be, if 
he could manage it. Not, indeed, to be taken for Zeus 
himself ; and yet, to be as like a living Zeus as art could 
make it. Perhaps you think he tried to make it look liv- 
ing only for the Bake of the mob, and would not have tried 
to do so for connoisseurs. Pardon me ; for real connois- 
seurs, he would, and did; and herein consists a truth 
which belongs to all the arts, and which I wiU at once 
drive home in your minds, as firmly as I can. 
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122. All second-rate artists — (and remember, the second- 
rate ones are a loquacious multitude, while the great come 
only one or two in a century; and then, silently) — all 
second-rate artists will tell you that the object of fine 
art is not resemblance, but some kind of abstraction 
more refined than reality. Put that out of your heads 
at once. The object of the great Eesemblant Arts is, 
and always has been, to resemble; and to resemble as 
closely as possible. It is the function of a good portrait 
to set the man before you in habit as he lived, and I 
would we had a few more that did so. It is the function 
of a good landscape to set the scene before you in its 
reahty ; to make you, if it may be, think the clouds are 
flying, and the streams foaming. It is the function of the 
best sculptor — the true Daedalus-— to make stillness look 
hke breathing, and marble look like flesh. 

123. And in all great times of art, this purpose is as 
naively expressed as it is steadily held. All the talk about 
abstraction belongs to periods of decadence. In living 
times, people see something living that pleases them ; and 
they try to make it live for ever, or to make something as 
hke it as possible, that will last for ever. They paint 
their statues, and inlay the eyes with jewels, and set real 
crowns on the heads ; they finish, in their pictures, every, 
thread of embroidery, and would fain, if they could, draw 
every leaf upon the trees. And their only verbal expres- 
sion of conscious success is, that they have made their 
work " look real." 
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124. You think all that very wrong. So did I, once ; 
but it -was I that was wrong. A long time ago, before 
ever I had seen Oxford, I painted a picture of the Lake 
r>f Como, for my father. It was not at all like the Lake 
of Como; but I thought it rather the better for that. 
My father diifered with me ; and objected particularly to 
a boat with a red and yellow awning, which I had put into 
the most conspicuoiis corner of ray drawing. I declared 
this boat to be " necessary to the composition." My father 
not the less objected, that he had never seen such a boat, 
either at Como or elsewhere; and suggested that if I 
would make the lake look a little more like water, I 
should be under no necessity of explaining its nature by 
the presence of floating objects. I thought him at the 
time a very simple person for his pains ; but have since 
learned, and it is the very gist of all practical matters, 
which, as professor of iiae art, I have now to tell you, 
that the great point in painting a lake is — to get it to look 
like water. 

125. So far, so good. We lay it down for a tii-st prin- 
ciple, that our graphic art, whether painting or sculpture, 
is to produce something which shall look as like IS'ature as 
possible. But now we must go one step farther, and say 
that it is to produce what shall look like Nature to people 
who know what Nature is like ! You see this is at once a 
great restriction, as well as a great exaltation of our aim. 
Our business is not to deceive the simple ; but to deceive 
the wise ! Here, for instance, is a modern Italian print, 
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represeuting, to the best of its power, St. Cecilia, in a bril- 
liantly realistic manner. And the fault of the work is not 
in its earnest endeavour to show St. Cecilia in habit as she 
lived, but in that the effort could only be successful with 
persons unaware of the habit St. Cecilia lived in. And 
this condition of appeal only to the wise increases the 
difficulty of imitative resemblance so greatly, that, with 
only average skill or materials, we must surrender all 
hope of it, and be content with an imperfect representa- 
tion, true as far as it reaches, and such as to excite the 
imagination of a wise beholder to complete it; though 
falhng very far short of what either he or we should other- 
wise have desired. For instance, here is a suggestion, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the general appearance of a 
British Judge — ^requiring the imagination of a very wise 
beholder indeed, to fill it up, or even at first to discover 
what it is meant for. Nevertheless, it is better art than 
the Italian St. Cecilia, because the artist, however little he 
may have done to represent his knowledge, does, indeed, 
know altogether what a Judge is like, and appeals only to 
the criticism of those who know also. 

126. There must be, therefore, two degrees of truth t(i 
be looked for in the good graphic arts ; one, the common- 
est, which, by any partial or imperfect sign conveys to yoa 
an idea which you must complete for yourself; and the 
other, the finest, a representation so perfect as to leave you 
nothing to be farther accomplished by this independent 
exertion ; but to give you the same feeling of possession 
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and proience whicli you would experience from the 
iiahirai object itself. For instance of the first, in this 
representation of a rainbow,* the artist has no hope that, 
by the black lines of engraving, he can deceive yoa into 
any belief of the rainbow's being there, but he gives indi- 
cation enough of what he intends, to enable you to supply 
the rest of the idea yourself, providing always you know 
beforehand what a rainbow is like. But in this drawing 
of the falls of Terni,f the painter has strained his skill to 
the utmost to give an actually deceptive resemblance ol 
the iris, dawning and fading among the foam. So far as 
he has not actually deceived you, it is not because he 
would not have done so if he could ; but only because hia 
colours and science have fallen short of his desire. They 
Lave fallen so little short that, in a good light, you may all 
but believe the foam and the sunshine are drifting and 
changing among the rocks. 

127. And after looking a little while, you wiU begin to 
regret that they are not so : you will feel that, lovely as 
the drawing is, you would like far better to see the real 
place, and the goats skipping among the rocks, and the 
spray floating above the fall. And this is the true sign of 
the greatest art — to part voluntarily with its greatness ; — 
to make itself T^oor and unnoticed ; but so to exalt and set 
forth its theme that you may be fain to see the thome 
instead of it. So that you have never enough admired a 

* In Diirer's ''Meleucholia." 

f Turner's, in the Hakewill series. 
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great workman's doing til] you have begun to despise it. 
The best homage that could be paid to the Atliena ol 
Pludias would be to desire rather to see the living goddess ; 
and the loveliest Madonnas of Christian art fall short of 
their due power, if they do not make their beholders sick 
at heart to see the living Virgin. 

128. "We have then, for our requirement of the finest art 
(sculpture, oi anything else), that it shall be so like the 
thing it represents as to please those who best know or can 
conceive the original ; and, if possible, please them decep- 
tively — ^its final triumph being to deceive even the wise ; 
and (the Greeks thought) to please even the Immortals, 
who were so wise as to be undeceivable. So that you get 
the Greek, thus far entirely true, idea of perfectness in 
sculpture, expressed to you by what Phalaris says, at first 
sight of the bull of Perilaus, "It only wanted motion and 
bellowing to seem alive ; and as soon as I saw it, I cried 
out, it ought to be sent to the god." To Apollo, for only 
he, the undeceivable, could thoroughly understand such 
sculpture, and perfectly delight in it. 

129. And with this expression of the Greek ideal of 
sculpture, I wish you to join the early Italian, summed in 
a single line by Dante — " non vide me' di me, chi vide 
'1 vero." Head the 12th canto of the Purgatory, and learn 
that whole passage by heart; and if ever you chance to 
go to Pistoja, look at La Kobbia's colored porcelain bas- 
reliefs of the seven works of Mercy on the front of the 
hospital there; and note especially the faces of the two 
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sick men — one at the point of death, and the other in the 
first peace and long-drawn breathing of health after fever 
—and you will know what Dante meant by the preceding 
line, "Morti li morti, e i vivi paren vivi." 

130. But now, may we not ask farther, — ^is it impossible 
for art such as this, prepared for the wise, to please the 
simple also ? "Without entering on the awkward questions 
of degree, how many the wise can be, or how much men 
' should know, in order to be rightly called wise, may we 
not conceive an art to be possible, which would deceive 
everyhodij, or everybody worth deceiving ? I showed you 
at my first lecture, a little ringlet of Japan ivory, as a type 
of elementary bas-relief touched with colour ; and in your 
rudimentary series you have a drawing by Mr. Burgess, of 
one of the little fishes enlarged, with every touch of the 
chisel facsimiled on the more visible scale ; and sho\ring 
the little black bead inlaid for the eye, which in the 
original is hardly to be seen without a lens. Ton may, 
perhaps be surprised, when I tell you, that (putting tho 
question of subject aside for the moment, and speaking 
only of the mode of execution and aim at resemblance), 
you have there a perfect example of the Greek ideal of 
method in sculpture. And you will admit that, to the 
simplest person whom we could introduce as a critic, that 
fish would be a satisfactory, nay, almost a deceptive fish ; 
while to any one caring for subtleties of art, I need not 
point out that every touch of the chisel is applied with 
consummate knowledge, and that it would be impossible 
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to convey more truth and life with the given quantity of 
workmanship. 

131. Here is, indeed, a drawing by Turner, (Edu. 131), 
in which with some fifty times the quantity of labour, and 
far more highly educated faculty of sight, the artist has 
expressed some qualities of lustre and colour which only 
very wise persons indeed could perceive in a John Dory ; 
and this piece of paper contains, therefore, much more, 
and more subtle, art, than the Japan ivory ; but are we 
sure that it is therefore greater art ? or that the painter 
was better employed in producing this drawing, which 
only one person can possess, and only one in a hundred 
enjoy, than he would have been in producing two or three 
pieces on a larger scale, which should have been at once 
accessible to, and enjoyable by, a number of simpler 
persons ? Suppose for instance, that Turner, instead of 
faintly touching this outline, on white paper, with his 
camel's hair pencil, had struck the main forms of his fish 
into marble, thus, (Fig. 7) : and instead of colouring the 
wliite paper so delicately that, perhaps, only a few of the 
most keenly observant artists in England can see it at all, 
had, with his strong hand, tinted the marble vsith a few 
(1 )lours, deceptive to the people, and harmonious to the 
initiated ; suppose that he had even conceded so much to 
the spirit of popular applause as to allow of a bright glass 
bead being inlaid for the eye, in the Japanese manner ; 
and that the enlarged, deceptive, and popularly pleasing 
work had been carved on the outside of a great building, 
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— say Fishmonger's Hall, — where everybody commcrcialh 
connected with Billingsgate could have seen it, and 
ratified it with the wisdom of the market; — might not 
the art have been greater, worthier, and kinder in such 
use? 




Figure 7. 



132. Perhaps the idea does not once approve itself 
t.j you of having your public buildings covered with 
ornaments like this ; but pray, remember that the 
choice of subject is an ethical question, not now be- 
fore us. All I ask you to decide is whether the 
method is right, and would be pleasant in . giving tlie 
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distinctiveness to pretty things, which it has here given 
to what, I suppose it may be assumed, you feel to 
to be an ugly thing. Of course, I must note paren- 
tlietically, such realistic work is impossible in a country 
where the buildings are to be discoloured by coal-smoke ; 
but so is all fine sculpture, whatsoever ; and the whiter, 
tlie worse its chance. For that which is prepared for 
private persons, to be kept under cover, will, of necessity, 
degenerate into the copyism of past work, or merely 
sensational and sensual forms of present life, unless there 
be a governing school addressing the pr,pulace, for their 
instruction, on the outside of buildings. So that, as I 
partly warned you in my third lecture, you can simply 
have no sculpture in a coal country. Whether you like 
coals or carvings best, is no business of mine. I merely 
have to assure you of the fact that they are incompatible. 
But, assuming that we are again, some day, to become 
a civilized and governing race, deputing ironmongery, 
coal-digging, and lucre-digging, to our slaves in other 
countries, it is quite conceivable that, with an increasing 
knowledge of natural history, and desire for such know- 
ledge, what is now done by careful, but inefficient, wood- 
cuts, and in ill-coloured engravings, might be put in 
(juite permanent sculptures, with inlay of variegated 
precious stones, on the outside of buildings, where such 
pictures would be little costly to the people ; and in a 
more popular manner still, by Eobbia ware and Palissy 
ware, and inlaid majolica, which would differ from the 
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housewives' present favourite decoration of piates above 
her kitchen dresser, by being every piece of it various, 
instructive, and universally visible. 

133. Tou hardly know, I suppose, whether I am 
speaking in jest or earnest. In the most solemn earnest, 
I assure you ; though such is the strange course of our 
popular life that all the irrational arts of destruction are 
at once felt to be earnest ; while any plan for those of 
instruction on a grand scale, sounds like a dream or jest. 
Still, I do not absolutely propose to decorate our public 
buildings with sculpture wholly of this character ; though 
beast, and fowl, and creeping things, and fishes, might all 
find room on such a building as the Solomon's House of a 
New Atlantis ; and some of them might even become 
symbolic of much to us again. Passing through the 
Strand, only the other day, for instance, I saw four highly 
finished and delicately coloured pictures of cock-fight- 
ing, which, for imitative quality, were nearly all that 
could be desired, going far beyond the Greek cock of 
Himera ; and they would have delighted a Greek's soul, 
if they had meant as much as a Greek cock-fight; 
but they were only types of the "eV8o|Ua%a9 aXeKTcop," 
and of the spirit of home contest, which has been 
BO fatal lately to the Bird of France; and not of the 
defence of one's own barnyard, in thought of which the 
Olympians set the cock on the pillars of their chariot 
course ; and gave it goodly alliance in its battle, as you 
may see here, in what is left of the angle of mouldering 
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marble in the chair of the priest of Dionusos. The cast 
of it, from the centre of the theatre under the Acropolis, 
is in the British Mnseum ; and I wanted its spiral for yon, 
and this kneeling Angel of Yictory; — it is late Greek 
art, but nobly systematic flat bas-relief. So I set Mr. 
Burgess to draw it ; but neither he nor I for a little while, 
coidd make out what the Angel of Victory was kneeling 
for. His attitude is an ancient and grandly conventional 
one among the Egyptians ; and I was tracing it back to a 
kneehng goddess of the greatest dynasty of the Pharaohs 
^a goddess of Evening, or Death, laying down the sun 
out of her right hand ; — when, one bright day, the shadows 
came out clear on the Athenian throne, and I saw that my 
Angel of Yictory was only backing a cock at a cock- 
fight. 

134. Still, as I have said, there is no reason why sculp- 
ture, even for simplest persons, should confine itself to 
imagery of fish, or fowl, or four-footed things. 

We go back to our first principle : we ought to carve 
nothing but what is honourable. And you are offended, at 
this moment, with ray fish, (as I believe, when the first 
sculptures appeared on the windows of this museum, of- 
fence was taken at the unnecessary introduction of cats), 
these dissatisfactions being properly felt by your " vow twi/ 
TifiiuTaTQiv." For indeed, in all cases, our right judg- 
ment must depend on our wish to give honour only to 
Ihings and creatures that deserve it. 

135. And now I must state to you another principle of 
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veracity, both in sculpture, and all following arts, of 
wider scope than any hitherto examined. We have seen 
that sculpture is to be a true representation of true ex- 
ternal form. Much more is it to be a representation of 
true internal emotion. You must carve only what you 
yourself see as you see it ; but, much more, you must carve 
only what you yourself feel, as you feel it. You may 
no more endeavour to feel through other men's souls, 
than to see with other men's eyes. Whereas generally 
now in Europe and America, every man's energy is 
bent upon acquiring some false emotion, not his own, but 
belonging to the past, or to other persons, because he 
has been taught that such and such a result of it will be 
fine. Every attempted sentiment in relation to art is 
hypocritical ; our notions of sublimity, of grace, or pious 
serenity, are all second hand ; and we are practically in- 
capable of designing so much as a bell-handle or a door- 
knocker without borrowing the first notion of it from 
those who are gone — where we shall not wake them with 
our knocking. I would we could. 

136. In the midst of this desolation we have nothing to 
count on for real growth, but what we can find of honest 
liking and longing, in ourselves and in others. We must 
discover, if we would healthily advance, what things are 
verily ri/MuoraTa among us ; and if we delight to honour 
the dishonourable, consider how, in future, we may better 
bestow our likings. Ifow it appears to me from all our 
popular declarations, that we, at present, honour nothing 
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BO much as liberty and independence ; and no person so 
much as the Free man and Self-made man, who will be 
ruled by no one, and has been taught, or helped, by nc 
one. And the reason I chose a fish for you as the first 
subject of sculpture, was that in men who are free and 
self-made, you have the nearest approach, humanly pos- 
sible, to the state of the fish, and finely organized epTrerov. 
Tou get the exact phrase in Habakkuk, if you take the 
Septuagint text. — " TrotTyo-et? toii? dvOpcoirovg eo? tov<; i^dva<; 
T?";? OaXdaar)^, Kal w? to, epTrerd to, ovk e^ovra yyov/jLevov." 
" Thou wilt make men as the fishes of the sea, and as the 
reptile things, that have no ruler over themP And it 
chanced that as I was preparing this lecture, one of our 
most able and popular prints gave me a woodcut of the 
" self-made man," specified as such, so vigorously drawn, 
aud with so few touches, that Phidias or Turner himself 
could scarcely have done it better ; so that I had only to ask 
my assistant to enlarge it with accuracy, and it became com- 
parable with my fish at once. Of course it is not given 
by the caricaturist as an admirable face ; only, I am ena- 
bled by his skill to set before you, without any suspicion 
of unfairness on my part, the expression to which the life 
we profess to think most honourable, naturally leads. If 
we were to take the hat off, you see how nearly the 
profile corresponds with that of the typical fish. 

137. Such, then, being the definition by your best 
popular art, of the ideal of feature at which we are 
gradually arriving by self-manufacture ; when I place op- 
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posite to it (in Plate YIII.) the profile of a man not in anj 
wise self-made, neither by the law of his own will, nor by 
the love of his own interest— nor capable, for a moment, 
of any kind of "Independence," or of the idea of inde- 
pendence ; but wholly dependent upon, and subjected 
to, external influence of just law, wise teaching, and 
trusted love and truth, in his fellow spirits ; —setting be- 
fore you, I say, this profile of a God-made instead of a 
self-made, man, I know that you wiU feel, on the instant, 
that you are brought into contact with the vital elements 
of human art ; and that this, the sculpture of the good, is 
indeed the only permissible sculpture. 

138. A God-made man, I say. The face, indeed, 
stands as a symbol of more than man in its sculptor's 
mind. For as I gave you, to lead your first effort in the 
form of leaves, the sceptre of Apollo, so this, which I give 
you as the first type of rightness in the form of fiesh, is 
the countenance of the holder of that sceptre, the Sun- 
God of Syracuse. But there is nothing in the face (nor 
did the Greek suppose there was) more perfect than 
might be seen in the daily beauty of the creatures the 
Sun-God shone upon, and whom his strength and honour 
animated. This is not an ideal, but a quite literally true, 
face of a Greek youth ; nay, I will imdertake to show you 
that it is net supremely beautiful, and even to surpass it 
altogether with the literal portrait of an Italian one. It 
is in verity no more than the form habitually taken by the 
features of a well educated young Athenian or Sicilian 
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citizen ; and the one requirement for the sculptors of 
to-day is not, as it has been thought, to invent the same 
ideal, but merely to see the same reality. 

Now, you know I told you in my fourth lecture, that 
the beginning of art was in getting our countrj^ clean and our 
people beautiful, and you supposed that to be a statement ir- 
relevant to my subject; just as, at this moment, you perhaps 
think, I am quitting the great subject of this present lee 
ture — the method of likeness-making — and letting myself 
branch into the discussion of what things we are to make 
likeness of. But you shall 'see hereafter that the method 
of imitating a beautiful thing must be different from the 
method of imitating an ugly one ; and that, with the 
change in subject from what is dishonourable to what is 
honourable, there will be involved a parallel change in the 
management of tools, of lines, and of colours. So that be- 
fore I can determine for you Tiow you are to imitate, you 
must tell me what kind of face you wish to imitate. The 
best draughtsman in the world could not draw this Apollo 
in ten scratches, though he can draw the self-made man. 
Still less this nobler Apollo of Ionian Greece, (Plate IX.) 
in which the incisions ai-e softened into a harmony like 
that of Correggio's painting. So that you see the method 
itself, — the choice between black incision or fine sculpture, 
and perhaps, presently, the choice between colour or no 
colour, will depend on what you have to represent. Colour 
may be expedient for a glistening dolphin or a spotted 
fawn; — perhaps inexpedient for white Poseidon, and 
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gleaming Diaii. So that, before defining the laws of 
sculpture, I am compelled to ask you, what you mean to 
carve ; and that, little as you think it, is asking you how 
you mean to live, and what the laws of your State are to 
be, for they determine those of your statue. You can only 
have this kind of face to study from, in the sort of state 
that produced it. And you will find that sort of state de- 
scribed ill the beginning of the fourth book of the laws of 
Plato; as founded, for one thing, on the conviction that of 
all the evils that can happen to a state, quantity of money 
is the gi'eatest 1 itm^ov kukov, a)? Itto? ehrelv, noKei ovSev av 
yiyvoiTo, €K yepvaieov Kal BiKaieav rjdav KTrjaiv, "for, to speak 
shortly, no greater evil, matching each against each, can 
possibly happen to a cfty, as adverse to its forming just 
or generous character," than its being full of silver and 
gold. 

139. Of course, the Greek notion may be wrong, and 
ours right, only — w ctto? ehreiv — ^you can have Greek sculp- 
ture only on that Greek theory : shortly expressed by the 
words put into the mouth of Poverty herself, in the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, " Tov ifKovrov irapexi" ^ekrlovm avipat, 
Kal TTjv ryvmfiTjv, Koi rrjv IBeav," " I deliver to you better 
men than the God of Money can, both in imagination and 
feature." So on the other hand, this ichthyoid, reptihan, 
or mono-chondyloid ideal of the self-made man can only be 
reached, universally, by a nation which holds that poverty, 
either of purse or spirit, — but especially the spiritual char- 
acter of being tttoj^^^o'i tw Trvev/iaTi, is the lowest of degra- 
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tioiis ; and which believes that the desire of wealth is 
3 first of manly and moral sentiments. As I have been 
le to get the popular ideal represented by its own living 
;, so I can give you this popular faith in its own living 
irds ; but in words meant seriously and not at all as 
ricature, from one of our leading journals, professedly 
thetic also in its very name, the Speotator, of August 
1, 1870. 

•' Mr. Kuskin's plan," it says, " would make England 
Dr, in order that she might be cultivated, and refined 
d artistic. A wilder proposal was never broached by a 
m of ability ; and it might be regarded as a proof that 
i assiduous study of art emasculates the intellect, and 
'n the moral sense. Such a theory almost warrants the 
itempt with which art is often regarded by essentially 
ellectual natures, like Proudhon " (sic). " Art is noble 
the flower of life, and the creations of a Titian are a 
sat heritage of the race ; but if England could secure 
jh art and Venetian glory of colour only by the sacrifice 
her manufacturing supremacy, and iy the acceptance of 
tional poverty, then the pursuit of such artistic achieve- 
snts would imply that we had ceased to possess natures 
manly strength, or to know the meaning of moral aims. 
we must choose between a Titian and a Lancashire cot- 
1 mill, then, in the name of manhood and of morality, 
7e us the cotton mill. Only the dilettantism of the 
Ldio ; that dilettantism which loosens the moral no less 
m the intellectual fibre, and which is c« fatal to rectitude 
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of action as to correctness of reasoning power, would maka 
a different choice." 

You see also, by this interesting and most memor- 
able passage, how completely the question is admitted 
to be one of ethics — the only real point at issue being, 
whether this face or that is developed on the truer- moral 
principle. 

140. I assume, however, for the present, that this Apol- 
line type is the kind of form you wish to reach and tc: 
represent. And now observe, instantly, the whole question 
of manner of imitation is altered for us. The fins of the 
fish, the plumes of the swan, and the flowing of the Sun- 
God's hair are all represented by incisions — but the in- 
cisions do sufliciently represent the fin and feather, — they 
wisufficiently represent the hair. If I chose, with a httle 
more care and labour, I could absolutely get the surface of 
the scales and spines of the fish, and the expression of its 
mouth ; but no quantity of labour would obtain the real 
surface of a tress of Apollo's hair, and the full expression 
of his mouth. So that we are compelled at once to call 
the imagination to help us, and say to it, Y^ou know what 
the Apollo Chrysocomes must be like ; finish all this for 
yourself. N'ow, the law under which imagination woiks, 
is j ust that of other good workers. " Ton must give me clear 
orders; show me what I have to do, and where I am to 
begin, and let me alone." And the orders can be given, 
quite clearly, up to a certain point, in form ; but they can- 
rot be given clearly in colour, now that the subject is 
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itle. All beauty of this high kind depends on harmony ; 
but the slightest discord come into it, and the iiner the 
Qg is, the more fatal will be the flaw. Now, on a flat 
face, I can command my colour to be precisely what 

I where I mean it to be ; on a round one I cannot. For 
harmony depends first, on the fixed proportion of the 
yur of the light, to that of the relative shadow ; and 
refore if I fasten my colour, I must fasten my shade, 
t on a round surface the shadow changes at every hour 
the day ; and therefore, all colouring which is expres- 
3 of form, is impossible ; and if the form is fine, (and 
e there is nothing but what is fine), you may bid fare- 

II to colour. 

.41. Farewell to colour ; that is to say, if the thing is 
DC seen distinctly, and you have only wise people to 
w it to ; but if it is to be seen indistinctly, at a distance, 
Dur may become explanatory ; and if you have simple 
iple to show it to, colour may be necessary to excite 
ir imaginations, though not to excite yours. And the 
is great always by meeting its conditions in the straight- 
way ; and if it is to please a multitude of innocent and 
ntly-minded persons, must express itself in the terms 
t will touch them ; else it is not good. And I have to 
3e for you through the history of the past, and possi- 
ties of the future, the expedients used by great sculp- 
i to obtain clearness, impressiveness, or splendour ; and 
manner of their appeal to the people, under various 
it and shadow, and with reference to different degrees 
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of public intelligence : Bucli investigation resolving itsel/ 
again and again, as we proceed, into questions absolutelj 
ethical ; as for instance, wliether colour is to be bright oi 
dull, that is to say, for a populace cheerful or heartless ;— 
whether it is to be delicate or strong, that is to say, for a 
populace attentive or careless ; whether it is to be a back- 
ground like the sky, for a procession of young men and 
maidens, because your populace revere life — or the 
shadow of the vault behind a corpse, stained with drops 
of blackened blood, for a populace taught to worship 
Death. Every critical determination of rightness depends 
on the obedience to some ethic law, by the most rational 
and, therefore, simplest, means. And you see how it de- 
pends most, of all things, on whether you are working for 
chosen persons or for the mob ; for the joy of the boudoir, 
or of the Borgo. And if for the mob, whether the mob 
of Olympia, or of St. Antoine. Phidias, showing Ms 
Jupiter for the first time, hides behind the temple 
door to listen, resolved afterwards, " pvBfii^eiv to a-'jaXjia 
7rpo9 TO roK irXeicTToii Sokovv, ov yap ■^jelro fiiKpav eivai 
a-vfj,^ov\rjv Srjfiov ToaovTov" and truly, as yoiu- people is, 
in judgment, and in multitude, so must your sculpture 
be, in glory. An elementary principle which has been 
too long out of mind. 

142. I leave you to consider it, since, for some time, we 
shall not again be able to take up the inquiries to which 
it leads. But, ultimately, I do not doubt that you will 
rest satisfied in these following oonehisions : 
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1. Not only sculpture, but all the other fine arts, must 
for the people. 

2. They must be didactic to the people, and that aa 
ir chief end. The structural arts, didactic in their 
nner ; the graphic arts in their matter also. 

3. And chiefly the great representative and imagina- 
3 arts, that is to say, the drama, and sculpture, are to 
ch what is noble in past history, and lovely in existing 
man and organic life. 

4. And the test of right manner of execution in these 
3, is that they strike, in the most emphatic manner, the 
ik of popular minds to which they are addressed. 

5. And the test of utmost fineness in execution in 
!se arts, is that they make themselves be forgotten in 
at they represent ; and so fulfil the words of tlieir 
satest Master, 

" The best, ik this kind, aee but shadows." 
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LECTURE V. 

STEirCTTJEE. 

December, 1870. 

143. On previous occasions of addressing joxi, I havo 
endeavoured to show you, -first, liow sculpture is distin- 
guished from other arts ; then its proper subjects, then its 
proper method in the realization of these subjects. To- 
daj', we must, in the fourth place, consider the means at 
its command for the accomplishment of these ends ; the 
nature of its materials ; and the mechanical or other diffi- 
culties of their treatment. 

And however doubtful we may have remained, as to the 
justice of Greek ideals, or propriety of Greek methods 
of representing them, we may be certain that the ex- 
ample of the Greeks will be instructive in all practical 
matters relating to this great art, peculiarly their owu. 
I think even the evidence I have already laid before you 
is enough to convince you, that it was by rightness and 
reality, not by idealism or delightfulness only, that their 
minds were finally guided ; and I am sure that, before 
closing the present course, I shdll be able so far to com- 
plete that evidence, as to prove to you that the commonly 
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ived notions of classic art are, not only unfounded, 
even in many respects, directly contrary to the truth. 

are constantly told that Greece idealized whatever 
contemplated. She did the exact contrary : she real- 
and verified it. You are constantly told she souglit 
' the beautiful. She sought, indeed, with all her heart ; 
she found, because she never doubted that the search 
to be consistent with propriety and common sense. 
L the first thing you Avill always discern in Greek work 
e first which you ought to discern in all work ; namely, 
the object of it has been rational, and has been ob- 
ed by simple and unostentatious means. 
M:. " That the object of the work has been rational ! " 
sider how much that implies. That it should be by 
neans seen to have been determined upon, and carried 
iugh, with sense and discretion ; these being gifts of 
llect far more precious than any knowledge of mathe- 
ics, or of the mechanical resources of . art. Therefore, 
, that it should be a modest and temperate work, a 
eture fitted to the actual state of men ; proportioned 
leir actual size, as animals, — to their average strength, 
( their true necessities, — and to the degree of easy com- 
d they have over the forces and substances of nature. 
15. You see how much this law excludes ! All that 
mdly magnificent, insolently ambitious, or vainly diffi- 
, There is, indeed, such a thing as Magnanimity in 
gn, but never unless it be joined also with modesty 

^g-wanimity. Nothing extravagant, monstrous. 
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strained, or singular, can be structurally beaatiful. No 
towers of Babel envious of the skies ; - no pyramids in 
mimicry of the mountains of the earth ; no streets that 
are a weariness to traverse, nor temples that make pigmies 
of the worshippers. 

It is one of the primal merits and decencies of Greek 
work, that it was, on the whole, singularly small in scale, 
and wholly within reach of sight, to its finest details. 
And, indeed, the best buildings that I know are thus 
modest ; and some of the best are minute jewel cases for 
sweet sculpture. The Parthenon would hardly attract 
notice, if it were set by the Charing Cross Eailway Station : 
the Church of the Miracoli, at Venice, the Chapel of the 
Eose, at Lucca, and the Chapel of the Thorn, at Pisa, 
would not, I suppose, all three together, fill the tenth part, 
cube, of a transept of the Crystal Palace. And they are 
better so. 

146. In the chapter on Power in the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, I have stated what seems, at first, the re- 
verse of what I am saying now ; namely, that it is better 
to have one grand. building than any number of mean 
ones. And that is true, but you cannot command grandeiir 
by size till you can command grace in minuteness ; and 
least of all, remember, will you so command it to-day, 
when magnitude has become the chief exponent of folly 
and misery, co-ordinate in the fraternal enormities of the 
Factory and Poorhouse, — the Barracks and Hospital. And 
the final law in this matter is, that if you require edifices 
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J for the grace and health of mankind, and build them 
hout pretence and without chicanery, they will be sub- 
e on a modest scale, and lovely with little decoration. 
.47. From these principles of simplicity and temper- 
!e, two very severely fixed laws of construction follow ; 
nely, first, that our structure, to be beautiful, must be 
iduced with tools of men ; and secondly, that it must 
composed of natural substances. First, I say, produced 
h tools of men. All fine art requires the application 
the whole strength and subtlety of the body, so that 
h art is not possible to any sickly person, but involves 

action and force of a strong man's arm from tlie 
lulder, as well as the delicatest touch of his fingers : 
1 it is the evidence that this full and fine strength has 
!u spent on it which makes the art executively noble ; 
that no instrument must be used, habitually, which is 
ler too heavy to be delicately restrained, or too small 
1 weak to transmit a vigorous impulse ; much less any 
chanical aid, such as would render the sensibility of 

fingers ineffectual.* 
^48. Of course, any kind of work in glass, or in metal. 

Nothing is more wonderful, or more disgraceful among the forms 
gnorance engendered by modem vulgar occupations in pursuit of 
I, than the unconsciousness, now total, that fine art is essentially 
letic. I received a letter from Birmingham, some little time since, 
ting me to see how much, in glass manufacture, " machinery 
3lled rude hand work." The writer had not the remotest con- 
}ion that he might as well have asked me to come and see a 
ihanical boat-race rowed by automate, and "how much machinerj 
jlled rude arm- work." 
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on a large scale, involves some painful endurance of heat ; 
and working in clay, some habitual endurance of cold ; 
but the point beyond which the effort must not be carried 
is marked by loss of power of manipulation. -As long as 
the eyes and fingers have complete command of the ma- 
terial, (as a glass blower has, for instance, in doing fine 
ornamental work) — the law is not violated; but all our 
great engine and furnace work, in gun-makiug and the 
like, is degrading to the intellect ; and no nation can 
long persist in It without losing many of its human facul- 
ties. Nay, even the use of machinery other than the com- 
mon rope and puUy, for the lifting of weights, is degrad- 
ing to architecture ; the invention of expedients for the 
raising of enormous stones has always been a character- 
istic of partly savage or corrupted races. A block of mar- 
ble not larger than a cart with a couple of oxen could 
carry, and a cross-beam, with a couple of pulleys, raise, is 
as large as should generally be used in any building. The 
employment of large masses is sure to lead to vulgar ex- 
hibitions of geometrical arrangement,* and to draw away 
the attention from the sculpture. In general, rocks natur- 
ally break into such pieces as the human beings that have 
to build with them can easily lift, and no larger should be 
sought for. 

14:9. In this respect, and in many other subtle ways, the 
law that the work is to be with tools of men is connected 

* Such aa the sculptnreless axch of Waterloo Bridge, for inatanoe, 
referred to in the Third Lecture, § 84 
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;h the farther condition of its modesty, that it is to be 
Dnght in substance provided by Nature, and to have a 
bhf ul respect to all the essential qualities of such s ab ■ 
nee. 

^nd here I must ask your attention to the idea, and, 
re than idea, — ^the fact, involved in that infinitely mis- 
id term, " Providentia," when applied to the Divine 
wer. In its truest sense and scholarly use, it is a human 
tue, Upoftrideia ; the personal type of it is in Prometheus, 
3 all the first power of rex^vr), is from him, as compared 

the weakness of days when men without foresight 
^upoi' eUrj iravra." But, SO far as we use the word 
'rovidence " as an attribute of the Maker and Giver of 

things, it does not mean that in a shipwreck He takes 
•e of the passengers who are to be saved, and takes none 
those who are to be drowned ; but it does mean that 
3ry race of creatures is born into the world under cir- 
ustances of approximate adaptation to its necessities ; 
i, heyond all others, the ingenious and observant race of 
,n is surrounded with elements naturally good for his 
)d, pleasant to his sight, and suitable for the subjects of 
I ingenuity ; — the stone, metal, and clay of the earth he 
Iks upon lending themselves at once to his hand, for all 
inner of workmanship. 

150. Thus, his truest respect for the law of the entire 
sation is shown by his making the most of what he can 
; most easily; and there is no virtue of art, nor applica- 
n of common sense, more sacredly necessary than this 
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respect to the beauty of natural substance, and the ease of 
local use ; neither are there any other precepts of construc- 
tion so vital as these — that you show all the strength of 
your matei-ial, tempt none of its weaknesses, and do witb 
it only what can be simply and permanently done. 

151. Thus, all good building will be with rocks, or peb- 
bles, or burnt clay, but with no artificial compound ; all 
good painting, with common oils and pigments on common 
canvas, paper, plaster, or wood, — admitting, sometimes for 
precious work, precious things, but all applied in a simple 
and visible way. The highest imitative art should not, in- 
deed, at first sight, call attention to the means of it ; but 
even that, at length, should do so distinctly, and provoke 
the observer to take pleasure in seeing how completely the 
workman is master of the particular material he has used, 
and how beautiful and desirable a substance it was, for 
work of that kind. In oil painting its unctuous quality is 
to be delighted in ; in fresco, its chalky quality ; in glass, 
its transparency ; in wood, its grain ; in marble, its soft- 
ness ; in porphyry, its hardness ^ in iron, its toughness. In 
a flint country, one should feel the delightf ulness of having 
flints to pick up, and fasten together into rugged walls. In 
a marble country one should be always more and more 
astonished at the exquisite colour and structure of marble ; 
in a slate country one should feel as if every rock cleft 
itself only for the sake of being built with conveniently. 

152. Now, for sculpture, there are, briefly, two materiala 
— Clay, and Stone ; for glass is only a clay that gets clear 
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and brittle as it cools, and metal a clay that gets opaque 
and tongh as it cools. Indeed, the true use of gold in this 
world is only as a very pretty and very ductile clay, which 
you can spread as flat as you like, spin as fine as you like, 
and which will neither crack, nor tarnish. 

All the arts of sculpture in clay may be summed up 
under the word " Plastic," and all of those in stone, under 
the word " Glyptic." 

153. Sculpture in clay will accordingly include all cast 
brickwork, pottery, and tile-work* — a somewhat important 
branch of human skill. Next to the potter's work, you 
have all the arts in porcelain, glass, enamel, and metal ; 
everything, that is to say, playful and familiar in design, 
much of what is most felicitously inventive, and, in bronze 
or gold, most precious and permanent. 

154. Sculpture in stone, whether granite, gem, or mar- 
ble, while we accurately use the general term " glyptic " 
for it, may be thought of with, perhaps, the most clear force 
under the^lB^IiBh word " engraving." For, from the mere 
angalST incision which the Greek consecrated in the tri- 

/glyphs of his greatest order of architecture, grow forth all 

the arts of bas-relief, and methods of localized groups of 

sculpture connected with each other and w4^ ai'ft 

as, in another direction, the arts of engMiving and wl 

cutting themselves. 'mv,,. 

* It is strange, at this day; to think of the rela^i^of j 
Ceramicus to the French Tile-fields, Tileries, or Tuilerfetff 
these last may yet become — have already partly become — " the Potter's 
field," blood-bought. (December, 1870.) 
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155. Over all this vast field of human skill the laws 
which I h&ve enunciated to you rule with inevitable au- 
thority, embracing the greatest, and consenting to tho 
humblest, exertion ; strong to repress the ambition of 
nations, if fantastic and vain, but gentle to approve the 
efforts of children, made in accordance with the visible in- 
tention of the Maker of all flesh, and the Giver of all 
Intelligence. These laws, therefore, I now repeat, and beg 
of you to observe them as irrefragable. 

1. That the work is to be with tools of men. 

2. That it is to be in natural materials. 

3. That it is to exhibit the virtues of those materials, 
and aim at no quality inconsistent with them. 

4. That its temper is to be quiet and gentle, in harmony 
with common needs, and in consent to common intelU- 
gence. 

We will now observe the bearing of these laws on the 
elementary conditions of the art at present under discus- 
sion. 

156. There is, first, work in baked clay, which contracts 
as it dries, and is very easily frangible. Then you must 
put no work into it requiring niceness in dimension, nor 
any so elaborate that it would be a great loss if it were 
broken ; but as the clay yields at once to the hand, and 
the sculptor can do anything with it he likes, it is a ma- 
terial for him to sketch with and play with, — to record hia 
fancies in, before they escape him, — and to express roughly, 
for people who can enjoy such sketches, what he has not 
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e to complete in marble. The clay, being ductile, leuda 
If to all softness of line; being easily frangible, it 
lid be ridiculous to give it sharp edges, so that a blunt 
[ massive rendering of graceful gesture will be its natu- 
f unction : but as it can be pinched, or pulled, or thrust 
I moment into projection which it would take hours of 
selling to get in stone, it will also properly be used for 
fantastic and grotesque form, not involving sharp edges. 
3refore, what is true of chalk and charcoal, for painters, 
jqually true of clay, for sculptors ; they are all most 
cious materials for true masters, but tempt the false 
s into fatal license ; and to judge rightly of terra-cotta 
•k is a far higher reach of skill in sculpture-criticism 
a to distinguish the merits of a finished statue. 
57. We have, secondlj^, work in bronze, iron, gold, and 
sr metals ; in which the laws of structure are still more 
nite. 

ill kinds of twisted and wreathen work on every scale 
ome delightful when wrought in ductile or tenacious 
;al ; but metal which is to be hammered into form 
irates itself into two great divisions — solid, and fiat, 
i.) In solid metal work, i. e., metal cast thick enough 
esist bending, whether it be hollow or not, violent and 
ous projection may be admitted, which would be offen- 
in marble ; but no sharp edges, because it is difficult 
iroduce them with the hammer. But since the perma- 
ee of the material justifies exquisiteness of workman- 
i, whatever delicate ornamentation can be wrought with 
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I'ounded surfaces may be advisedly introduced ; and since 
the colour of bronze or any other metal is not so pleasantly 
representative of flesh as that of marble, a wise sculptor 
will depend less on flesh contour, and more on picturesque 
accessories, which, though they would be vulgar if at- 
tempted in stone, are rightly entertaining in bronze or 
silver. Verrochio's statue of Colleone at Venice, Cellini'i) 
Perseus at Florence, and Ghiberti's gates at Florence, are 
models of bronze treatment. 

(B.) When metal is beaten thin, it becomes what is 
technically called " plate," (the flattened thing) and may 
be treated advisably in two ways : one, by beating it out 
into bosses, the other by cutting it into strips and ramifi- 
cations. The vast schools of goldsmith's work and of 
iron decoration, founded on these two principles, have 
had the most powerful influences over general taste in all 
ages and countries. One of the simplest and most inter- 
esting elementary examples of the treatment of flat metal 
by cutting is the common branched iron bar, Fig. 8, used 
to close small apertures in countries possessing any good 
primitive style of ironwork, formed by alternate cuts on 
its sides, and the bending down of the severed portions. 
The ordinary domestic window balcony of Verona is 
formed by mere ribands of iron, bent into curves as 
studiously refined as those of a Greek vase, and decorated 
merely by their own terminations in spiral volutes. 

All cast work in metal, unfinished by hand, is inadmis- 
sible in any school of living art, since it cannot possess 
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perfection of form due to a permanent substance; 
[ the continual sight of it is destructive of the faculty 
taste : but metal stamped with precision, as in coins, ia 
iculpture what engraving is to painting. 




Fignie 8. 

58. Thirdly. Stone-sculpture divides itself into three 
3ols : one in very hard material ; one in very soft, and 
in that of centrally useful consistence. 
L. The virtue of work in hard material is the expres- 
L of form in shallow relief, or in broad contours ; deep 
;ing in hard material is inadmissible, and the art, at 
e pompous and trivial, of gem engraving, has been in 
last degree destructive of the honour and service of 
pture. 
1. The virtue of work in soft material is deep cutting, 
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with studiouBly graceful disposition of the masses of light 
and shade. The greater number of flamboyant churches 
of France are cut out of an adhesive chalk; and the 
fantasy of their latest decoration was, in great part, in- 
duced by the facility of obtaining contrast of black space, 
undercut, with white tracery easily left in sweeping and 
interwoven rods — the lavish use of wood in domestic 
architecture materially increasing the habit of dehght in 
branched complexity of Une. These points, however, I 
must reserve for illustration in my lectures on architec- 
ture. To-day, I shall limit myself to the illustration of 
elementary sculptural structure in the best material ; — 
that is to say, in crystalline marble, neither soft enough to 
encourage the caprice of the workman, nor hard enough 
to resist his will. 

159. C. By the true "Providence" of Nature, the 
rock which is thus submissive has been in some places 
stained with the fairest colours, and in others blanched 
into the fairest absence of colour, that can be found tc 
give harmony to inlaying, or dignity to form. The 
possession by the Greeks of their Xei/Ko? \t^o? was indeed 
tlie first circumstance regulating the development of their 
art ; it enabled them at once to express their passion for 
Hght by executing the faces, hands, and feet of their dark 
wooden statues in white marble, so that what we look 
upon only with pleasure for fineness of texture was to 
them an imitation of the luminous body of the deity 
shining from behind its dark robes ; and ivory afterwards 
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raployed in their best statues for i^ts yet more soft and 
li-like brightness, receptive also of the most delicate 
)ur — (therefore to this day the favourite ground oi 
nature painters). In like manner, the existence of 
,rries of peach-coloured marble within twelve miles of 
rona, and of white marble and green serpentine be- 
en Pisa aad Genoa, defined the manner both of 
Ipture and architecture for all the Gothic buildings of 
.y. ISTo subtlety of education could bave formed a 
h school of art without these materials. 
60. ISText to the colour, the fineness of substance 
ch will take a perfectly sharp edge, is essential ; and 
1 not merely to admit fine delineation in the sculpture 
If, but to secure a delightful precision in placing the 
3ks of which it is composed. For the possession of 

fine marble, as far as regards the work itself, is a 
ptation instead of an advantage to an inferior sculptor; 

the abuse of the facility of undercutting, especially 
mdercutting so as to leave profiles defined by an edge 
inst shadow, is one of the chief causes of decline o:^ 
e in such encrusted bas-reliefs as those of the Certosa 
Pavia and its contemporary monuments. But no 
ue temptation ever exists as to the fineness of block 
ng ; nothing contributes to give so pure and healthy a 
) to sculpture as the attention of the builder to tJie 
ting of his stones; and his having both the power to 
;e them fit so perfectly as not to admit of the slightest 
;ion of cement showing externally, and the ski'l to 
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iusure, if needful, and to luggest always, their stability 
in cementless construction. Plate X. represents a piece 
of entirely fine Lombardic building, the central portion 
of the arch in the Duomo of Verona, which corresponds 
to that of the porch of San Zenone, represented in Plate 
I. In both these pieces of building, the only line that 
traces the architrave round the arch, is that of the ma- 
sonry joint ; yet this line is drawn with extremest subtlety, 
with intention of delighting the eye by its relation of 
varied curvature to the arch itself ; and it is just as much 
considered as the finest pen-line of a Raphael drawing. 
Every joint of the stone is used, in like manner, as a thin 
black line, which the slightest sign of cement would 
spoil like a blot. And so proud is the builder of his fine 
jointing, and so fearless of any distortion or strain spoihng 
the adjustment afterwards, that in one place he runs his 
joint quite gratuitously through a bas-relief, and gives the 
keystone its only sign of pre-eminence by the minute 
inlaying of the head of the Lamb, into the stone of the 
course above. 

161. Proceeding from this fine jointing to fine draughts- 
manship, you have, in the very outset and earliest stage 
of sculpture, your flat stone surface given you as a sheet 
of white paper, on which you are required to produce 
the utmost effect you can with the simplest means, cutting 
away as little of the stcne as may be, to save both time 
and trouble ; and, above all, leaving the block itself, when 
sha]>edj as solid as you can, that its surface may better 
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it weather, and the carved parts be as much protected 
ossible by the masses left around them. 

32. The first thing to be done is clearly to trace the 
ine of subject with an incision approximating in 
ion to that of the furrow of a plough, only more 
il-sided. A luie sculptor strikes it, as his chisel leans, 
ly, on marble ; an Egyptian, in hard rock, cuts it 
p, as in cuneiform inscriptions. In any case, you 
3 a result somewhat like the upper figure, Plate XL, 
vhich I show you the most elementary indication of 
1 possible, by cutting the outline of the typical archaic 
ek head with an incision like that of a Greek triglyph, 
' not so precise in edge or slope, as it is to be modified 
rwards. 

33. Now, the simplest thing we can do next, is to 
id off the flat surface within the incision, and put 
t form we can get into the feebler projection of it 

obtained. The Egyptians do this, often with ex- 
ite skill, and then, as I showed you in a former lecture, 
or the whole — using the incision as an outUne. Such 
lethod of treatment is capable of good service in 
esenting, at little cost of pains, subjects in distant 
;t, and common, or merely picturesque, subjects even 
■. To show you what it is capable of, and what 
ured sculpture would be in its rudest type, I have 
)ared the coloured relief of the John Dory* as a 

Phis relief is now among the other casts which I have placed in the 
: school in the XTniversity galleries. 
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natural history drawing for distant effect. Tou know, 
also, that I meant him to be ugly — as ugly as any creature 
can well be. In time, I hope to show you prettier things 
— peacocks and kingfishers, — butterflies and flowers, on 
grounds of gold, and the like, as they were in Byzantine 
work. I shall expect you, in right use of your aasthetic 
faculties, to like those better than what I show you to-day. 
But it is now a question of method only; and if you will 
look, after the lecture, first at the mere white relief, and 
then see how much may be gained by a few dashes of 
colour, such as a practised workman could lay in a quarter 
of an hour, — the whole forming, if well done, almost a 
deceptive image — ^you will, at least, have the range of 
power in Egyptian sculpture clearly expressed to you. 

164. But for fine sculpture, we must advance by far 
other methods. If vre carve the subject with real delicacy^ 
the cast shadow of the incision will interfere with its out- 
line, so that, for representation of beautiful things, you 
must clear away the groiind about it, at all events for a 
little distance. As the law of work is to use the least pains 
possible, you clear it only just as far back as you need, and 
then for the sake of order and finish, you give the space a 
geometrical outline. By taking, in this case, the simplest 
I can, — a circle, — I can clear the head with little labor 
in the removal of surface round it ; (see the lower figure 
in Plate XI.) 

165. Now, these are the first terms of all weU-constructed 
bas-relief. The mass you have to treat consists of a piece 
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stone, whicli, however you afterwards carve it, can 
;, at its most projecting point, reach the level of the 
ernal plane surface out of which it was mapped, and 
ined by a depression round it ; that depression being at 
t a mere trench, then a moat of a certain width, of 
ich the outer sloping bank is in contact, as a limiting 
(metrical line, with the laterally salient portions ol 
Ipture. This, I repeat, is the primal construction of 
)d bas-relief, implying, first, perfect protection to its 
face from any transverse blow, and a geometrically 
ited space to be occupied by the design, into which it 
11 pleasantly (and as you shall ultimately see, ingenious- 
contract itself: implying, secondly, a determinea 
)th of projection, which it shall rarely reach, and never 
eed: and implying^ finally, the production of the 
ale piece with the least possible labor of chisel and 
! of stone. 

.66. And these, which are the first, are very nearly the 
; constructive laws of sculpture. You will be sur- 
sed to find how much they include, and how much of 
lor propriety in treatment their observance involves. 
n a very interesting essay on the architecture of the 
•thenon, by the professor of architecture of the Ecole 
ytechnique, M. Emile Boutmy, you will find it noticed 
t the Greeks do not usually weaken, by carving, the 
structive masses of their building ; but put their 
3f sculpture in the empty spaces between the triglyphs, 
beneath the roof. This is trae ; but in so doing, the-y 
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merely build their panel instead of carving it; they ac< 
ceptno less than the Goths, the laws of recess and limita- 
tion, as being vital to the safety and dignity of their de- 
sign ; and their noblest recumbent statues are, construc- 
tively, the fillings of the acute extremity of a panel in 
the form of an obtusely summited triangle. 

167. In gradual descent from that severest type, you 
will find that an immense quantity of sculpture of all 
times and styles may be generally embraced under the 
notion of a mass hewn out of, or, at least, placed- in, a 
panel or recess, deepening, it may be, into a niche ; the 
sculpture being always designed with reference to its posi- 
tion in such recess ; and, therefore, to the effect of the 
building out of which the recess is hewn. 

But, for the sake of simplifying our inquiry, I will at 
first suppose no surrounding protective ledge to exist, and 
that the area of stone we have to deal with is simply a 
flat slab, extant from a flat surface depressed all roimd it. 

168. A flat slab, observe. The flatness of surface is 
essential to the problem of bas-relief. The lateral limit 
of the panel may, or may not, be required ; but the ver 
tical limit of surface must be expressed ; and the art of 
bas-relief is to give the effect of true form on that con- 
dition. For observe, if nothing more were needed than 
to make first a cast of a solid form, then cut it in half, 
and apply the half of it to the flat surface ; — if, for in- 
stance, to carve a bas-relief of an apple, all I had to do 
was to cut my sculpture of the whole apple in half, aiifl 
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I it to the wall, any ordinary trained sculptor, or even 
aechariical workman, could produce bas relief ; but the 
iiness is to carve a round thing out of 2iflat tMng ; to 
■ve an apple out of a biscuit ! — to conquer, as a subtle 
jrentine has here conquered,* his marble, so as not only 
get motion into what is most rigidly fixed, but to get 
mdlessness into what is most narrowly bounded ; and 
•ve Madonna and Child, rolling clouds, flying angels, 
i space of heavenly air behind all, out of a film of stone 
; the third of an inch thick where it is thickest. 

169. Carried, however, to such a degree of subtlety as 
s, and with so ambitious and extravagant aim, bas-relief 
iomes a tour-de-force; and, you know, I have just told 
1 all tours-de-force are wrong. The true law of bas- 
ief is to begin with a depth of incision proportioned 
tly to the distance of the observer and the charactei 
the subject, and out of that rationally determined 
3th, neither increased for ostentation of effect, nor di- 
aished for ostentation of skill, to do the utmost that 
1 be easily visible to an observer, supposing him to give 
average human amount of attention, but not to peer 

n, or critically scrutinize the work. 

1 70. I cannot arrest you to day by the statement of any 
the laws of sight and distance which determine the 
)per depth of bas-relief. Suppose that depth fixed; 
n observe what a pretty problem, or, rather, continually 

The reference is to a cast from a small and low relief of Floientina 
k ill the Kensington Museum. 
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varying cluster of problems, will be offered to xis. You 
might, at first, imagine that, given what we may call our 
scale of solidity, or scale of depth, the diminution from 
nature would be in regular proportion, as for instance, if 
the real depth of your subject be, suppose a foot, and the 
depth of your bas-relief an inch, then the parts of the 
real subject which were six inches round the side of it 
would be carved, you might imagine, at the depth of half- 
an-inch, . and so the whole thing mechanically reduced to 
scale. But not a bit of it. Here is a Greek bas-relief 
of a chariot with two horses (upper figure, Plate XXI). 
Tour whole subject has therefore the depth of two 
horses side by side, say six or eight feet. Your bas-relief 
has, on the scale,* say the depth of the third of an inch. 
How, if you gave only the sixth of an inch for the depth 
of the off horse, and, dividing him again, only the twelfth 
of an inch for that of each foreleg, you would make 
him look a mile away from the other, and his own fore- 
legs a mile apart. Actually, the Greek has made the 
near leg of the off horse project much ieyond the off leg 
of the nea/r horse y and has put nearly the whole depth 
and power of his relief into the breast of the off horse, 
while for the whole distance from the head of the nearest 
to the neck of the other, he has allowed himself only a 

* The actual bas-relief is on a coin, and the projection not above the 
twentieth of an inch, but I magnified it in photograph, for this Lecture, 
so as to represent a relief with about the third of an inch for maximuni 
projection. 
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lUow line ; knowing that, if he deepened that, he would 
e the nearest horse the look of having a thick nose ; 
ereas, by keeping that line down, he has not only made 
! head itself more delicate, but detached it from the 
ler by giving no cast shadow, and left the shadow 
bw to serve for thickness of breast, cutting it as sharp 
svn as he possibly can, to make it bolder. 

171. Here is a iine piece of business we have got into! 
3ven siipposing that all this selection and adaptation 
re to be contrived under constant laws, and related 
ly to the expression of given forms. But the Greek 
dptor, all this while, is not only debating and deciding 
w to show what he wants, but, much more, debating 
i deciding what, as he can't show everything, he will • 
30se to show at all. Thus, being himself interested, 
i supposing that you will be, in the manner of the 
ving, he takes great pains to carve the reins, to show 
a where they are knotted, and how they are fastened 
md the driver's waist (you recollect how Hippolytus 
s lost by doing that), but he does not care the least bit 
3ut the chariot, and having rather more geometry than 
likes in the cross and circle of one wheel of it, entirely 
its the other ! 

172. I think you must see by this time that the 
ilptor's is not quite a trade which you can teach like 
ckmaking ; nor its produce an article of -which you 
1 supply any quantity " demanded " for the next rail- 
,d waiting-room. It may perhaps, indeed, seem to you 
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that, in the difficulties thus presented by it, bas-relief in 
volves more direct exertion of intellect than finished solid 
sculpture. It is not so, however. The questions involved 
by bas-relief are of a more curious and amusing kind, 
requiring great variety of expedients ; though none except 
such as a true workmanly instinct delights in inventing, 
and invents easily ; but design in solid sculpture involves 
considerations of weight in mass, of balance, of per- 
spective and opposition, in projecting forms, and of re- 
straint for those whicli must not project, such as none but 
the greatest masters have ever completely solved; and 
they, not always ; the difficulty of arranging the compo- 
sition so as to be agreeable from points pi view on all 
. sides of it, being, itself, arduous enough. 

173. Thus far, I have been speaking only of the laws 
of structure relating to the projection of the mass which 
becomes itself the sculpture. Another most interesting 
group of constructive laws governs its relation to the line 
that contains or defines it. 

In your Standard Series I have placed a photograph of 
the south transept of Eouen Cathedral. Strictly speaking, 
all standards of Gothic are of the thirteenth century ; but, 
in the fourteenth, certain qualities of richness are ob- 
tained by the diminution of restraint ; out of which we 
must choose what is best in their kinds. The pedestals 
of the statues which once occupied the lateral recesses 
are, as you see, covered with groups of figures, enclosed 
each in a quatrefoil panel ; the spaces between tliis panel 
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d the enclosing square being filled with sculptures of 
imals. 

You cannot anywhere find a more lovely piece of fancy, 
more illustrative of the quantity of result that may bo 
tained with low and simple chiselling. The figures are 
L perfectly simple in drapery, the story told by lines of 
tion only in the main group, no accessories being ad- 
itted. There is no undercutting anywhere, nor exhi- 
tion of technical skill, but the fondest and tenderest 
ipliance of it ; and one of the principal charms of the 
lole is the adaptation of every subject to its quaint 
nit. The tale must be told within the four petals of the 
latrefoil, and the wildest and playfuUest beasts must 
iver come out of their narrow corners. The attention 
Ith which spaces of this kind are filled by the Gothic 
signers is not merely a beautiful compliance with archi- 
Btural requirements, but a definite assertion of their 
ilight in the restraint of law ; for, in illuminating books, 
though, if they chose it, they might have designed floral 
naments, as we now usually do, rambling loosely ovei 
e leaves, and although, in later works, such licence is 
ten taken by them, in all books of the fine time the 
mdering tendrils are enclosed by limits approximately 
ctilinear, and in gracefuUest branching often detach 
emselves from the right line only by curvature of ex- 
3me severity. 

174. Since the darkness and extent of shadow by which 
e sculpture is relieved necessarily vary with the depth 
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of the recess, there arise a series of problems, in deciding 
which the wholesome desire for emphasis by means of 
shadow is too often exaggerated by the ambition of tha 
sculptor to show his skill in undercutting. The extreme 
of vulgarity is usually reached when the entire bas-rehef 
is cut hollow underneath, as in much Indian and Chinese 
work, so as to relieve its forms against an absolute dark- 
ness ; but no formal law can ever be given ; for exactly 
the same thing may be beautifully done for a wise pur- 
pose, by one person, which is basely done, and to no 
purpose, or to a bad one, by another. Thus, the desire 
for emphasis itself may be the craving of a deadened 
imagination, or the passion of a vigorous one ; and relief 
against shadow may be sought by one man only for 
sensation, and by another for intelligibility. John of 
Pisa undercuts fiercely, in order to bring out the vigour 
of life which no level contour conld render ; the Lombardi 
of Venice undercut delicately, in order to obtain beautiful 
lines, and edges of faultless precision ; but the base Indian 
craftsmen undercut only that people may wonder how the 
chiselling was done through the holes, or that they may 
see every monster white against black. 

1T5. Yet, here again we are met by another necessity 
for discrimination. There may be a true delight in the 
inlaying of white on dark, as there is a true delight in 
vigorous rounding. ISTevertheless, the general law ia 
always, that, the lighter the incisions, and the broader the 
surface, the grander, eseteris paribus, will be the work. 
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the stmctural terms of that work you now know 
jiigh to understand that the schools of good sculpture, 
jsidered in relation to projection, divide themselves into 
ir entirely distinct groups : — 

' "t. Flat Relief, in which the surface is, in many places, 
absolutely flat; and the expression depends 
greatly on the lines of its outer contour, and on 
fine incisions within them. 
3nd. Hound Belief, in which, as in the best coins, the 
sculptured mass projects so as to be capable of 
complete modulation into form, but is not any- 
where undercut. The formation of a coin by 
the blow of a die necessitates, of course, the 
severest obedience to this law. 
3rd. Edged Relief. Undercutting admitted, so as to 
throw out the forms against a background of 
shadow. 
Ith. Full Relief. The statue completely solid in form, 
and imreduced in retreating depth of it, yet con- 
nected locally with some definite part of the 
building, so as to be still dependent on the 
shadow of its background and direction of pro- 
tective line. 
L76. Let me recommend you at once take what pains 
y be needful to enable you to distinguish these foui 
ds of sculpture, for the distinctions between them are 
founded on mere differences in gradation of depth. 
By are truly four species, or orders, of sculpture, sepa- 
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rated from eacli other by determined characters. I have 
used, you may have noted, hitherto in my Lectures, the 
word " bas-relief " almost indiscriminately for all, because 
the degree of lowness or highness of relief is not the 
question, but the method of relief. Observe agaiu, 
therefore — 

A. If a portion of the surface is absolutely flat, you 
have the first order — Flat Relief. 

B. If every portion of the surface is rounded, but 
none undercut, you have Hound Relief — essentially that 
of seals and coins. 

C. If any part of the edges be undercut, but the 
general projection of solid form reduced, you have what 
I think you may conveniently call Foliate Relief,— the 
parts of the design overlapping each other in places, like 
edges of leaves. 

D. If the undercutting is bold and deep, and the pro- 
jection of solid form imreduced, you have full relief. 

Learn these four names at once by heart : — 

Flat Rehef. 

Round Relief. 

Foliate Relief. 

Full Relief. 
And whenever you look at any piece of sculpture, deter- 
mine first to which of these classes it belongs ; and then 
consider how the sculptor has treated it with reference 
to the necessary structure — that reference, remember, 
being partly to the mechanical conditions of the mate- 
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rial, partly to the means of light and shade at his com- 
mand. 

111. To take a single instance. Tou know, f(ir these 
many years, I have been telling our architects with all the 
force of voice I had in me, that they could design nothing 
nntil they could carve natural forms rightly. Many 




Figure 9. 

imagined that work was easy ; but judge for yourselves 
whether it be or not. In Plate XII., I have drawn, with, 
approximate accuracy, a cluster of Phillyrea leaves as 
they grow. Now, if we wanted to cut them in bas-relief, 
the first thing we should have to consider would be the 
position of their outline on the marble ; — here it is, as far 
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down as the spring of the leaves. But do yon suppose thai 
is what an ordinary sculptor could either lay for his first 
sketch, or contemplate as a limit to be worked down to? 
Then consider how the interlacing and springing of the 
loaves can be expressed within this outline. It must he 
done by leaving such projection in the marble as will take 
the light in the same proportion as the drawing does ; — 
and a Florentine workman could do it, for close sight, 
without driving one incision deeper, or raising a single 
surface higher, tlian the eighth of an inch. Indeed, no 
sculptor of the finest time would design such a complex 
cluster of leaves as this, except for bronze or iron work; 
they would take simpler contours for marble ; but the 
laws of treatment would, under these conditions, remain 
just as strict : and you may, perhaps, believe me now 
when I tell you that, in any piece of fine structural sculp- 
ture by the great masters, there is more subtlety and 
noble obedience to lovely laws than could be explained 
to you if I took twenty lectures to do it in, instead of 
one. 

178. There remains yet a point of mechanical treat- 
ment, on which I have not yet touched at all; ^r that 
the least important, — ^namely, the actual method and style 
of handling. A great sculptor uses his tools exactly as a 
painter his pencil, and you may recognize the decision of 
his thought, and glow of his temper, no less in the work 
manship than the design. The modern system of model 
ing the work in clay, getting it into form by machinery; 
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id by the hands of subordinates, and touching it at last, 
indeed the (so called) sculptor touch it at all, only to 
irrect their inefficiencies, renders the production of good 
ork in marble a physical impossibility. The first result 
■ it is that the sculptor thinks in clay instead of marble, 
id loses his instinctive sense of the proper treatment of a 
■ittle substance. The second is that neither he nor the 
iblic recognize the touch of the chisel as expressive of 
jrsoual feeling or power, and that nothing is looked for 
:cept mechanical polish. 

179. The perfectly e l/aple piece of Greek relief repre- 
isented in Plate XIII., will enable you to understand at 
ice, — examination of the original, at your leisure, will 
■event you, I trust, from ever forgetting — what is meant 
J the virtue of handling in sculpture. 
The projection of the heads of the four horses, one be- 
nd the other, is certainly not more, altogether, than 
ree-quarters of an inch from the flat ground, and the 
le in front does not in reality project more than the one 
ihind it, yet, by mere drawing,* you see the sculptor has 
)t them to appear to recede in due order, and by the soft 
unding of the flesh surfaces, and modulation of the 
lins, he has taken away all look of flatness fi-om the 
scks. He has drawn the eyes and nostrils with dark in- 
sion, careful as the finest touches of a painter's pencil : 

* This plate has been executed from a drawing by Mr. Burgess, in 
lioh he has followed the curves of incision with exquisite care, and 
Jserved the effect of the surface of the stone, where a photograph 
luld have lost it by exaggerating accidental stains. 
7* 
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and then, at liist, when he comes to the manes, he has lei 
fly hand and chisel with their full force, and where a base 
workman, (above all, if he had modelled the thing in clay 
first,) would have lost himself in laborious imitation of 
hair, the Greek has struck the tresses out with angular in- 
cisions, deep driven, every one in appointed place and 
deliberate curve, yet flowing so free under his noble hand 
that you cannot alter, without harm, the bending of any 
single ridge, nor contract, nor extend, a point of them. 
And if you will look back to Plate IS. you will see the 
difference between this sharp incision, used to express 
horse-hair, and the soft incision with intervening rounded 
ridge, used to express the hair of Apollo Chrysocomes ; 
and, beneath, the obliquely ridged incision used to express 
the plumes of his swan ; in both these cases the handUng 
being much more slow, because the engraving is in metal; 
but the structural importance of incision, as the means of 
effect, never lost sight of. Finally, here are t^ o actual 
examples of the work in marble of the two great schools 
of the world ; one, a little Fortune, standing tiptoi^ on the 
globe of the Earth, its surface traced vdth lines in hexa- 
gons ; not chaotic under Fortune's feet ; Greek, thjp, and 
by a trained workman ; — dug up in the temple of JSTepfane 
at Corfu ; — and here, a Florentine portrait-marble, found 
in the recent alterations, face downwards, under the pave- 
ment of St^ Maria l^ovella ;* both of them first-rate of 

• These two marbles will always, henceforward, be sufficiently ao 
cossible for reference in my room at Corpus Christi College. 
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:ir Hnd ; and both of them, while exquisitely finished 
the telling points, showing, on all their unregarded sur- 
es, the rough furrow of the fast-driven chisel, as dis- 
ctly as the edge of a common paving-stone. 
L80. Let me suggest to you, in conclusion, one most in- 
esting point of mental expression in these necessary as- 
3ts of finely executed sculpture. I have already again 
i again pressed on your attention the beginning of the 
s of men in the make and use of the ploughshare, 
ad more carefiffiy — you might indeed do well to learn 
once by heart, — the twenty-seven lines of the Fourth 
thian, which describe the ploughing of Jason. There 
aothing grander extant in human fancy, nor set down 
human words : but this great mythical expression of 
) conquest of the earth-clay, and brute-force, by vital 
man energy, will become yet more interesting to you 
len you reflect what enchantment has been cut, on 
liter clay, by the tracing of finer furrows ; — what the 
lieate and consummate arts of man have done by the 
raghing of marble, and granite, and iron. Tou will 
.m daily more and more, as you advance in actual prac- 
e, how the primary manual art of engraving, in the 
adiness, clearness, and irrevoeableness of it, is the best 
-discipline that can be given either to mind or hand ;* 

That it was also, in some cases, the earliest that the Greeks gave, 
proTed bj Lucian's account of his first lesson at his uncle's ; the 
jJTfuf, literally "in-cutter"^ — being the first tool put into his hand, 
I an earthenware tablet to cut upon, which the boy pressing too hard, 
sently breaks ; — gets beaten — goes home crying, and becomes, af tei 
dream above quoted, a philosopher instead of a sculptor. 
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you will recugnize one law of right, pronouncing itself in 
the well-resolved work of every age; you will see the 
firmly traced and irrevocable incision determining not 
only the fonns, but, in great part, the moral temper, of all 
vitally progressive art ; you will trace the same principle 
and power in the furrows which the oblique sun shows on 
the granite of his own Egyptian city, — in the white 
scratch of the stylus through the colour on a Greek vase — 
in the first delineation, on the wet wall, of the groups of 
an Italian fresco ; in the unerring an(?unalterable touch 
of the great engraver of Nuremberg, — and in the deep 
driven and deep bitten ravines of metal by which Turner 
closed, in embossed limits, the shadows of the Liber 
Studiorum. 

Learn, therefore, in its full extent, the force of the 
great Greek word, x'^P"^'^'" '■> — ^^^d, give me pardon — ^if 
you think pardon needed, that I ask you also to learn the 
full meaning of the English word derived from it. Here, 
at the Ford of the Oxen of Jason, are other furrows to be 
driven than these in the marble of Pentelicus. The 
fruitfullest, or the f atallest of all ploughing is that by the 
thoughts of your youth, on the white field of its Imagina- 
tion. For by these, either down to the disturbed spirit, 
" KSKOTTTai KOI '^'^pdcrcreTai, weSov ; " or around the quiet 
Bpirit, and on all the laws of conduct that hold it, as a 
fair vase its frankincense, are ordained the pure colours, 
and engraved the just Characters, of M6ma.n life. 
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LECTUEE VI. 



THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 



December, 1870. 



t. It can scarcSiy be needful for me to tell even the 
inger members of my present audience, that the 
iditions necessary for the production of a perfect 
lool of sculpture have only twice been met in the 
itory of the world, and then for a short time ; nor for 
)rt time only, but also in narrow districts, namely, in 
J valleys and Islands of Ionian Greece, and in the strip 

land deposited by the Amo, between the Apennine 
!sts and the sea. 

All other schools, except these two, led severally by 
hens in the fifth century before Christ, and by Florence 

the fifteenth of our own era, are imperfect; and the 
st of them are derivative : these two a-re consummate in 
3mselves, and the origin of what is best in others. 
182. And observe, these Athenian and Florentine 
lools are both of equal rank, as essentially original and 
iependent. The Florentine, being subsequent to the 
reek, borrowed much from it ; but it would have existed 
3t as strongly — and, perhaps, in some respects, more 
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obly— had it been the first, instead of the latter of the 
two. The task set to each of these mightiest of the 
nations was, indeed, practically the same, and as hard to 
the one as to the other. The Greeks found Phoenician 
and Etruscan art monstrous, and had to make them human. 
The Italians found Byzantine and Norman art monstrous, 
and had to make them human. The original power in 
the one case is easily traced ; in the other it has partly to 
be unmasked, because the change at Florence was,^in 
many points, suggested and stimulated by the former 
school. But we inistake in supposing that Athens taught 
Florence the laws of design; she taught her, in reality, 
only the duty of truth. 

183. Tou remember that I told you the highest art 
could do no more than rightly represent the human form. 
This is the simple test, then, of a perfect school, — that it 
has represented the human form, so that it is impossible to 
conceive of its being better done. And that, I repeat, 
has been accomplished twice only: once in Athens, once 
in Florence. And so narrow is the excellence even of 
these two exclusive schools, that it cannot be said of either 
of them that they represented the entire human form. 
The Greeks perfectly drew, and perfectly moulded the 
body and limbs ; but there is, so far as I am aware, no 
instance of their representing the face as well as any 
great Italian. On the other hand, the Italian painted and 
carved the face insuperably; but I believe there is nc 
Instance of his having perfectly represented the body, 
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liich, by command of his religion, it became his pride to 
espise, and his safety to mortify. 

184. The general course of your study here renders it 
Bsirable that you shoiild be accurately acquainted with 
16 leading principles of Greek sculpture ; but I cannot 
ly these before you without giving undue prominence to 
)me of the special merits of that school, unless I pre- 
iously indicate the relation it holds to the more advanced, 
lough less disciplined, excellence of Christian art. 
In this and the last lecture of the present course,* I 
lall endeavour, therefore, to mass for you, in such rude 
id diagram-like outline as may be possible or intelligible, 
le main characteristics of the two schools, completing 
id correcting the details of comparison afterwards ; and 
ot answering, observe, at present, for any generalization 
give you, except as a ground for subsequent closer and 
lore qualified statements. 

And in carrying out this parallel, I shall speak indiffer- 
itly of works of sculpture, and of the modes of painting 
hieh propose to themselves the same objects as sculpture, 
nd this indeed Florentine, as opposed to Venetian, 
linting, and that of Athens in the fifth century, nearly 
ways did. 

* The closing Lecture, on the religious temper of the Florentine, 
ough necessary for the complete explanation of the subject to my 
iss, at the time, introduced new points of inquiry which I do not 
oose to lay before the general reader until they can be examined in 
Her sequence. The present volume, therefore, closes with the Sixth 
cture, and that on Christian art will be given as the first of the pub- 
tied course on Florentine Sculpture 
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185. I begin, therefore, by comparing two designs of 
the simplest kind — engravings, or, at least, linear drawings 
both ; one on clay, one on copper, made in the central 
periods of each style, and representing the same goddess 
— Aphrodite. They are now set beside each other in 
your Rudimentary Series. The first is from a patera 
lately found at Camirus, authoritatively assigned by Mr. 
Newton, in his recent catalogue, to the best period of 
Greek art. The second is from one of the series of 
engravings executed, probably, by Baccio Baldini, in 1485, 
out of which I chose your first practical exercise — the 
Sceptre of Apollo. I cannot, however, make the compar- 
ison accurate in all respects, for I am obliged to set the 
restricted type of the Aphrodite Urania of the Greeks 
beside the universal Deity conceived by the ItaHan as 
governing the air, earth, and sea ; nevertheless the restric- 
tion in the mind of the Greek, and expatiation in that of 
the Florentine, are both characteristic. The Greek 
Venus Urania is flying in heaven, her power over the 
waters symbolized by her being borne by a swan, and her 
power over the earth by a single flower in her right hand ; 
but the Italian Aphrodite is rising out of the actual sea, 
and only half risen : her limbs are still in the sea, her 
merely animal strength filling the waters with their life; 
but her body to the loins is in the sunshine, her face 
raised to the sky ; her hand is about to lay a garland of 
flowers on the earth. 

186. The Venus Urania of the Greelis, in hei relation to 
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aen, has power only over lawful and domestic love ; there- 
ore, she is fully dressed, and not only quite dressed, but 
tiost daintily and trimly : her feet delicately sandalled, her 
;own spotted with little stars, her hair brushed exqtiisitely 
month at the top of her head, trickling in minute waves 
lown her forehead; and though, because there's such a 
[uantity of it, she can't possibly help having a chignon, 
ook how tightly she has fastened it in with her broad 
illet. Of course she is rSarried, so she must wear a cap 
vith pretty minute pendant jewels at the border; and a 
rery small necklace, all that her husband can properly 
ifford, just enough to go closely round the neck, and no 
nore. On the contrary, the Aphrodite of the Italian, 
)eing universal love, is pure-naked ; and her long hair is 
hrown wild to the wind and sea. 

These primal difPerences in the symbolism, observe, are 
mly because the artists are thinking of separate powers : 
hey do not necessarily involve any national distinction in 
'eeling. But the differences I have next to indicate are 
issential, and characterize the two opposed national modes 
)f mind. 

187. First, and chiefly. The Greek Aphrodite is a 
'ery pretty person, and the Italian a decidedly plain one. 
That is because a Greek thought no one could possibly 
ove any but pretty people ; but an Italian thought that 
ove could give dignity to the meanest form that it in- 
labited, and light to the poorest that it looked upon. So 
lis Aphrodite will not condescend to be pretty. 
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188. Secondly. In the Greek Venus the breasts are 
broad and full, though perfectly severe in their almost 
conical profile ; — (you are allowed on purpose to see the 
outline of the right breast, under the chiton;) — also the 
right arm is left bare, and you can just see the contour of 
the front of the right limb and knee ; both arm and limb 
pure and finn, but lovely. The plant she holds in her 
hand is a branching and flowering one, the seed vessel 
prominent. These signs all* mean that her essential 
function is child-bearing. 

On the contrary, in the Italian Yenus the breasts are so 
small as to be scarcely traceable; the body strong, and 
almoBt masculine in its angles ; the arms meagre and un- 
attractive, and she lays a decorative garland of flowers on 
the earth. These signs mean that the Italian thought of 
love as the strength of an eternal spirit, for ever helpful ; 
and for ever crowned with flowers, that neither kuow seed- 
time nor harvest, and bloom where there is neither death, 
nor birth. 

189. Thirdly. The Greek Aphrodite is entirely calm, 
and looks straight forward. If ot one feature of her face 
is disturbed, or seems ever to have been subject to 
emotion. The Italian Aphrodite looks up, her face all 
quivering and burning with passion and wasting anxiety. 
The Greek one is quiet, self-possessed, aud self-satisfied ; 
the Italian incapable of ree t ; she has had no thought nor 
care for herself ; her hair has been bound by a fillet hke 
the Greeks; but it is now all fallen loose, and clotted 
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ith the sea, or clinging to her body ; anly the front tress 
: it is caught by the breeze from her raised forehead, and 
Eted, in the place where the tongues of fire rest on the 
rows, in the early Christian pictures of Pentecost, and 
16 waving fires abide upon the heads of AngeUco's 
iraphim. 

190. There are almost endless points of interest, great 
id small, to be noted in these differences of treatment, 
his binding of the hair by the single fillet marks the 
raight course of one great system of art method, from 
lat Greek head which I showed you on the archaic coin of 
le seventh century before Christ, to this of the fifteenth 
: our own era — ^nay, when you look close, you will see 
le entire action of the head depends on one lock of hair 
tiling back from the ear, which it does iu compliance 
ith the old Greek observance of its being bent there by 
le pressure of the helmet. That rippling of it down her 
Loulders comes from the Athena of Corinth ; the raising 
: it on her forehead, from the knot of the hair of Diana, 
langed into the vestal fire of the angels. But chiefly, 
.6 calmness of the featm-es in the one face, and their 
ixiety in the other, indicate first, indeed, the charac- 
ristie difference in every conception of the schools, the 
reek never representing expression, the Italian primarily 
eking it; but far more, mark for us here the utter 
lange in the conception of love ; from the tranquil 
lide and queen of a happy terrestrial domestic life, ac- 
pting its immediate pleasures and natural duties, to the 
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agonizing hope of -an infinite good, and the ever mingled 
joy and terror of a love divine in jealousy, crying, " Set 
me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm ; 
for love is strong as death, jealousy is cruel as the grave." 

The vast issues dependent on this change in the concep- 
tion of the ruling passion of the human soul, I will en- 
deavour to show you, on a future occasion : in my present 
lecture, I shall limit myself to the definition of the temper 
of Greek sculpture, and of its distinctions from Floren- 
tine in the treatment of any subject whatever, be it love 
or hatred, hope or despair. 

These great differences are mainly the following. 

191. 1. A Greek never expresses momentary passion ; 
a Florentine looks to momentary passion as the ultimate 
object of his skill. 

When you are next in London, look carefully in the 
British Museum at the casts from the statues in the pedi- 
ment of the Temple of Minerva at JEgina. Tou have 
there Greek work of definite date ; — about 600 b.o., cer- 
tainly before 580 — of the purest kind ; and you have the 
representation of a noble ideal subject, the combats of 
the ^acidae at Troy, with Athena herself looking on. 
But there is no attempt whatever to represent expression 
in the features, none to give complexit j of action or ges- 
ture ; there is no straggling, no anxiety, no visible tem- 
porary exertion of muscles. There are fallen figures, ona 
pulling a lance out of his wound, and others in attitudes 
of attack and defence; several kneeling to draw their 
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bows. But all inflict and suffer, conquer or expire, with 
the same smile. 

192. Plate XIY. gives you examples, from more ad- 
vanced art, of true Greek representation ; the subjecta 
being the two contests of leading import to the Greek 
heart — ^that of Apollo with the Python, and of Hercules 
with the Nemean Lion. You see that in neither case is 
there the slightest effort to represent the Xvaa-a, or agony 
of contest. No good Greek artist would have you behold 
the suffering, either of gods, heroes, or men ; nor allow 
you to be apprehensive of the issue of their contest with 
evil beasts, or evil spirits. All such lower sources of ex- 
citement are to be closed to you ; your interest is to be in 
the thoughts involved by the fact of the war ; and in the 
beauty or Tightness of form, whether active or inactive. 
I have to work out this subject with you afterwards, and 
to compare with the pure Greek method of thought, that 
of modern dramatic passion, engrafted on it, as typically 
in Turner's contest of ApoUo and the Python: in the 
meantime, be content with the statement of this first great 
principle — ^that a Greek, as such, never expresses momen- 
tary passion. 

193. Secondly. The Greek, as such, never expresses 
personal character, while a Florentine holds it to be the 
tiltimate condition of beauty. You are startled, I siip- 
pose, at my saying this, having had it often pointed out to 
fou, as a transcendent piece of subtlety in Greek art, that 
fO'i could distinguish Hercules from Apollo by his being 
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itout, and Diana from Juno by her being slender. That 
s very true ; but thoBS are general distinctions of class, 
lot special distinctions of personal character. Even as 
jeaeral, they are bodily, not mental. They are the dis- 
;inctions, in fleshly aspect, between an athlete and a 
aausician, — between a matron and a huntress ; but in no 
wise distinguish the simple-hearted hero from the subtle 
Master of the Muses, nor the wilful and fitful girl-goddess 
from the cruel and resolute matron-goddess. But judge 
for yourselves ; — In the successive plates, XV. — XVIIL, 
I show you,* typically represented as the protectresses of 
nations, the Argive, Cretan, and Xacinian Hera, the Mes- 
senian Demeter, the Athena of Corinth, the Ai-temis of 
Syracuse ; the fountain Arethusa of Syracuse, and the 
Sirem Ligeia of Terina. Now, of these heads, it is true 
that some are more delicate in feature than the rest, and 
some softer in expression : in other respects, can you trace 
my distinction between the Goddesses of Earth and 
Eeaven, or between the Goddess of Wisdom and the 
Water Nymph of Syracuse ? So little can you do so, that 
t would have remained a disputed question — had not the 
aame luckily been inscribed on some Syracusan coins— 
whether the head upon them was meant for Arethusa at 

* These plates of coins are given for future reference and examina- 
ion, not merely for the use made of them in this place. The Laciniau 
lera, if a coin could be found unworn in surface, would be very noble , 
.er hair is thrown free because she is the goddess of the cape of 
torms, though in her temple, there, the wind never moved the ashes 
n its altar. (Livy, xxiv. 3. ) 
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all; and, continually, it becomes a question respecting 
finished statues, if without attributes, " Is this Bacchus oi 
A.pollo — Zeus or Poseidon?" There is a fact for yon; 
noteworthy, I think ! There is no personal character in 
true Greek art : — abstract ideas of youth and age, strength 
and swiftness, virtue and vice, — yes : but there is no iu- 
liividuality ; and the negative holds down to the revived 
conventionalism of the Greek school by Leonardo, when 
he tells you how you are to paint young women, and how 
old ones ; though a Greek would hardly have been so dis- 
courteous to age as the Italian is in his canon of it, — ■ 
" old women should be represented as passionate and 
hasty, after the manner of Infernal Furies." 

194. " But at least, if the Grreeks do not give character, 
they give ideal beauty ? " So it is said, without contradic- 
tion. But will you look again at the series of coins of 
the best time of Greek art, which I have just set before 
j^ou ? Are any of these goddesses or nymphs very beau- 
tiful? Certainly the Junos are not. Certainly the 
Demeters are not. The Siren, and Arethusa, have well- 
formed and regular features ; but I am quite sure that if 
you look at them without prejudice, you will think neither 
reach even the average standard of pretty English girls. 
The Yenus Urania suggests at first, the idea of a very 
charming person, but you will find there is no real depth 
nor sweetness in the contours, looked at closely. And 
remember, these are chosen examples ; the best I can find 
of art cui'rent in Greece at the great time ; and if even I 
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were to take the celebrated statues, of whicli only two or 
three are extant, not one of them excels the Venus ol 
MeloB ; and she, as I have already asserted, in The Queen 
of the Air, has nothing notable in feature except dignity 
and simplicity. Of Athena I do not know one authentic 
type of great beauty ; but the intense ugliness which the 
Greeks could tolerate in their symbolism of her will be 
convincingly proved to you by the coin represented in 
Plate VI. You need only look at two or three vases of 
the best time, to assure yourselves that beauty of feature 
was, in popular art, not only unattained, but unattempted ; 
and finally, — and this you may accept as a conclusive 
proof of the Greek insensitiveness to the most subtle 
beauty — there is little evidence even in their literature, 
and none in their art, of their having ever perceived any 
beauty in infancy, or early childhood. 

195. The Greeks, then, do not give passion, do not give 
character, do not give refined or naive beauty. But you 
may think that the absence of these is intended to give 
iignity to the gods and nymphs ; and that their calm 
faces would be found, if you long observed them, instinct 
with some expression of divine mystery or power. 

I will convince you of the narrow range of Greek 
ihought in these respects, by showing you, from the twc 
y'des of one and the same coin, images of the most mys- 
^Tious of their Deities, and the most powerful, — Demeter 
md Zeus. 

Eemember, that just as the west coasts of Ireland and 
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England catch first on their hills the rain of the Atlantic, 
so the western Peloponnese arrests, in the clouds of the 
fii'st mountain ranges of Arcadia, the moisture of the 
Mediterranean ; and over all the plains of Elis, Pylos, and 
Messene, the strength and sustenance of men was naturally 
felt to be granted by Zeus; as, on the east coast of 
Greece, the greater clearness of the air by the power of 
Athena. If you will recollect the prayer of Rhea, in the 
single line of Callimachus — " Tata <^!\t}, tsks koI av- real 
S' ffiStj/e? tKaj)pai" (compare Pausanias iv. 33, at the 
beginning,) — it will mark for you the connection, in the 
Greek mind, of the birth of the mountain springs of 
Arcadia with the birth of Zeus. And the centres of 
Greek thought on this western coast are necessarily Elis, 
and, (after the time of Epaminondas,) Messene. 

196. I show you the coin of Messene, because the 
splendid height and form of Mount Ithome were more 
expressive of the physical power of Zeus than the lower 
hills of Olympia ; and also because it was struck just at 
the time of the most finished and delicate Greek art — a 
Httle after the main strength of Phidias, but before 
decadence had generally pronounced itself. The coin is 
a silver didrachm, bearing on one side a head of Demeter 
(Plate XYI,, at the top) ; on the other a fiill figure of 
Zeus Aietophoros (Plate XIX., at the top) ; the two 
together signifying the sustaining strength of the earth 
and heaven. Look first at the head of Demeter. It is 
merely meant to personify fullness of harvest; there is no 
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uystery in it, no sadness, no vestige of the expression 
ivhich we should have looked for in any effort to realize 
;he Grreek thoughts of the Earth Mothei', as we find them 
spoken by the poets. But take it merely as personified 
&.bundance; — the goddess of black furrow and tawny 
^rass — ^how commonplace it is, and how poor ! The hair 
s grand, and there is one stalk of wheat set in it, which 
s enough to indicate the goddess who is meant ; but, in 
;hat very office, ignoble, for it shows that the artist could 
mly inform you that this was Demeter by such a symbol. 
Sow easy it would have been for a great designer to have 
nade the hair lovely with fruitful flowers, and the features 
loble in mystery of gloom, or of tenderness. But here 
,'ou have nothing to interest you, except the common 
jrreek perfections of a straight nose and a full chin. 

197. "We pass, on the reverse of the die, to the figure 
)f Zeus Aietophoros. Think of the invocation to Zeus 
n the Suppliants, (525), " King of Kings, and Happiest 
)f the Happy, Perfectest of the Perfect in strength, 
ibounding in all things, Jove — hear us and be with us ; " 
md then, consider what strange phase of mind it was, 
vhich, under the very mountain-home of the god, was 
jontent with this symbol of him as a well-fed athlete, 
lolding a diminutive and crouching eagle on his fist. 
Che features and the right hand have been injured in this 
:oin, but the action of the arms shows that it held a 
hunderbolt, of which, I believe, the twisted rays were 
riple. In the, presumably earlier, coin engraved bj 
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Milliugeii however,* it is singly pointed only ; and tlie 
added inscription "I&flM," in the field, renders the 
conjecture of Millingen probable, that this is a rude 
representation of the statue of Zeus Ithomates, made by 
Ageladas, the master of Phidias; and I think it has, 
indeed, the aspect of the endeavour, by a workman of 
more advanced knowledge, and more vulgar temper, to 
put the softer anatomy of later schools into the simple 
action of an archaic figure. Be that as it may, here is 
one of the most refined cities of Greece content with the 
figure of an athlete as the representative of their own 
mountain god ; marked as a divine power merely by the 
attributes of the eagle and thunderbolt. 

198. Lastly. The Greeks have not, it appears, in any 
supreme way, given to their statues character, beauty, or 
divine strength. Can they give divine sadness? Shall 
we find in their artwork any of that pensiveness and 
yearning for the dead, which fills the chants of theii- 
tragedy ? I suppose if anything like nearness or fib-mness 
of faith in after-life is to be found in Greek legend, yon 
might look for it in the stories about the Island of Leuce, 
at the mouth of the Danube, inhabited by the ghosts of 
Achilles, Patroclus, Ajax the son of Oileus, and Helen ; 
and in which the pavement of the Temple of Achilles was 
washed daily by the sea-birds with their wings, dipping 
them in the sea. 

* Ancient Cities and Kings, Plate IV. No. 2C. 
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l^ow it happens that we have actually on a coin of the 
Locrians the representation of the ghost of the Lesser 
Ajax. There is nothing in the history of human imagina- 
tion more lovely, than their leaving always a place for his 
spirit, vacant in their ranks of battle. But here is their 
sculptural representation of the phantom; (lower figure, 
Plate XIX.), and I think you vnll at once agree with me 
in feeling that it would be impossible to conceive any- 
thing more completely imspiritual. Tou might more 
than doubt that it could have been meant for the departed 
soul, unless you were aware of the meaning of this Httle 
circlet between the feet. On other coins you find his 
name inscribed there, but in this you have his habitation, 
the haunted Island of Leuce itself, with the waves fiowing 
round it. 

199. Again and again, however, I have to remind you, 
with respect to these apparently frank and simple fail- 
ures, that the Greek always intends you to think for 
yourself, and understand, more than he can speak. . Take 
this instance at our hands, the trim little circlet for the 
Island of Leuce. The workman knows very well it is not 
like the island, and that he could not make it so ; that, at 
its best, his sculpture can be little more than a letter ; and 
yet, in putting this circlet, and its encompassing fretwork 
of minute waves, he does more than if he had merely 
given you a letter L, or written " Leuce." If you know 
anything of beaches and sea, this symbol will set yoiu 
imagination at work in recalling them;, then yon will 
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think of the temple service of the novitiate sea-birds, and 
of the ghosts of Achilles and Patroclus appearing, like the 
Dioscuri, above the storm-clouds of the Euxine. And the 
artist, throughout his work, never for an instant loses faith 
ia your sympathy and passion being ready to answer his ; 
— ^if you have none to give, he does not care to take you 
into his counsel; on the whole, would rather that you 
should not look at his work. 

200. But if you have this sympathy to give, you may be 
sure that whatever he does for you will be right, as far as 
he can render it so. It may not be sublime, nor beautiful, 
nor amusing ; but it will be full of meaning, and faithful 
in guidance. He will give you clue to myriads of things 
that he cannot literally teach; and, so far as he does 
teach, you may tnist him. Is not this saying much ? 

And as he strove only to teach what was true, so, in his 
sculptiu'ed symbol, he strove only to carve what was — ■ 
Eight. He rules over the arts to this day, and vidll for 
ever, -because he sought not first for beauty, not first for 
passion, or for invention, bat for tightness ; striving to 
display, neither himself nor his art, but the thing that he 
dealt vsdth, in its simplicity. That is his specific character 
as a G-reek. Of course, every nation's character is con- 
nected with that of others surrounding or preceding it ; 
and in the best Greek work you will find some things that 
are still false, or fanciful ; but whatever in it is false or 
faneifulj is not the Greek part of it — it is the Phoenician, 
or, Egyptian or Pelasgian part. The essential Hellenic 
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Btamp is veracity: — Eastern nations drew their heroes 
with eight legs, hut the Greeks drew them with two ;— 
Egyptians drew their deities with cats' heads, hut the 
Greeks drew them with men's ; and out of all fallacy, 
disproportion, and indefiniteness, they were, day by day, 
resolvedly withdrawing and exalting themselves into re- 
tricted and demonstrable truth. 

201. And now, having cut away the misconceptions 
which encumbered our thoughts, I shall be able to put the 
Greek school into some clearness of its position for you, 
with respect to the art of the world. That relation is 
strangely duplicate ; for on one side, Greek art is the root 
of all simplicity ; and on the other, of all complexity. 

On one side I say, it is the root of all simplicity. If 
you were for some prolonged period to study Greek sculp- 
ture exclusively in the Elgin Eoom of the British Museum, 
and were then suddenly transported to the Hotel de Cluny, 
or any other museum of Gothic and barbarian workman- 
ship, you would imagine the Greeks were the masters of 
all that was grand, simple, wise, and tenderly human, op- 
posed to the pettiness of the toys of the rest of mankind. 

202. On one side of their work they are so. From all 
vain and mean decoration — all weak and monstrous error, 
the Greeks rescue the forms of man and beast, and sculp- 
ture them in the nakedness of their true flesh, and with 
the fire of their living soul. Dictinctively from other 
races, as I have now, perhaps to your weariness, told you, 
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;Ms 18 the work of the Greek, to give health to what was 
diseased, and chastisement to what was untrue. So far at 
Ms is found in any other school, hereafter, it belongs to 
them by inheritance fi-om the Greeks, or invests them 
with the brotherhood of the Greek. And this is the deep 
meaning of the myth of Daedalus as the giver of motion 
to statues. The literal change from the binding together 
of the feet to their separation, and the other modifications 
of action which took place, either in progressive skill, or 
often, as the mere consequence of the transition from 
wood to stone, (a figure carved out of one wooden log 
must have necessarily its feet near each other, and hands 
at its sides), these literal changes are as nothing, in the 
Greek fable, compared to the bestowing of apparent life. 
The figures of monstrous gods on Indian temples have 
their legs separate enough ; but they are infinitely more 
dead than the rude figures at Branchidse sitting with their 
hands on their knees. And, briefly, the work of Daedalus 
is the giving of deceptive life, as that of Prometheus the 
giving of real life ; and I can put the relation of Greek 
to all other art, in this function, before you in easily com- 
pared and remembered examples. 

203. Here, on the right, in Plate XX., is an Indian bull, 
colossal, and elaborately carved, which you may take as a 
Bufiicient type of the bad art of all the earth. False in 
form, dead in heart, and I6aded with wealth, externally. 
We will not ask the date of this ; it may rest in the 
eternal obscurity of evil art, everywhere, and for ever. 
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Now, beside this colossal bull, here is a bit of Dsedalus 
work, enlarged from a coin not bigger than a shilling* 
look at the two together, and you ought to know, hence- 
forward, what Greek art means, to the end of your days. 

204. In this aspect of it then, I say, it is the simplest 
and nakedest of lovely veracities. But it has anotlier 
aspect, or rather another pole, for the opposition is diame- 
tric. As the simplest, so also it is the most complex of 
human art. I told you in my fifth Lecture, showing you 
the spotty picture of Yelasquez, that an essential Greek 
character is a liking for things that are dappled. And you 
cannot but have noticed how often and how prevalently 
the idea which gave its name to the Porch of Polygnotus, 
"arod TToiKiXri," occurs to the Greeks as connected 
with the finest art. Thus, when the luxurious city is op- 
posed to the simple and healthful one, in the second book 
of Plato's Polity, you find that, next to perfumes, pretty 
ladies, and dice, you must have in it " iroiKiXia" which 
observe, both in that place and again in the third book, is 
the separate art of joiners' work, or inlaying; but the 
idea of exquisitely divided variegation or division, both in 
sight and sound — the " ravishing division to the lute," as 
in Pindar's '■^ ttoikiKoi v//,vol" — runs through the compass of 
all Greek art-description ; and if, instead of studying that 
art among marbles, you were to look at it only on vases of 
a fine time, (look back, for instance, to Plate IV. here), 
your impression of it would be, instead of breadth and 
simplicity, one of universal spottiness and chequer«dness, 
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" iv ayyecov "EpKeatv irafnroiiclX.oi<: ; " and of the artist's 
delighting in nothing so much as in crossed or starred or 
spotted things ; which, in right places, he and his public 
both do unHmitedly. Indeed they hold it complimentary 
even to a trout, to call him a " spotty." Do you recollect 
the trout in the tributaries of the Ladon, which Pausanias 
says were spotted, so that they were like thrushes, and 
which, the Arcadians told him, could speak ? In this last 
TToiKiXia, however, they disappointed him. " I, indeed, saw 
some of them caught," he says, "but I did not hear any of 
them speak, though I waited beside the river till sunset." 

205. I must sum roughly now, for I have detained you 
too long. 

The Greeks have been thus the oi'igin not only of all 
broad, mighty, and calm conception, but of all that is 
divided, delicate, and tremulous ; " variable as the shade, 
by the light quivering aspen made." To them, as first 
leaders of ornamental design, belongs, of right, the praise 
of glistenings in gold, piercings in ivory, staiuings in 
purple, bumishings in dark blue steel ; of the fantasy of 
the Arabian roof — quartering of the Christian shield, — 
rubric and arabesque of Christian scripture; in fine, all 
enlargement, and all diminution of adorning thought, 
from the temple to the toy, and from the mountainous pil- 
lare of Agrigentum to the last fineness of fretwork in the 
Pisan Chapel of the Thorn. 

And in their doing all this, they stand as masters of 
human order and justice, subduing the animal nature 
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guided by the spiritual one, as you see the SiciKan 
Charioteer stands, holding his horse-reins, with the wild 
lion racing beneath him, and the flying angel above, on 
the beautiful coin of early Syracuse; (lowest in Plate 
XXI). 

And the beginnings of Christian chivalry were in that 
Greek bridling of the dark and the white horses. 

206. Not that a Greek never made mistakes. He made 
as many as we do ourselves, nearly ;— he died of his mis- 
takes at last — as we shall die of them ; but so far he was 
separated from the herd of more jnistaken and more 
wretched nations — so far as he was Greek — ^it was by his 
rightness. He lived, and worked, and was satisfied with 
the fatness of his land, and the fame of his deeds, by his 
justice, and reason, and modesty. He became GroBculvs 
esuriens, little, and hungry, and every man's errand-boy, 
by his iniquity, and his competition, and his love of talk. 
But his Grsecism was in having done, at least at one 
period of his dominion, more than anybody else, what was 
modest, iisef ul, and eternally true ; and as a workman, he 
verily did, or first suggested the doing of, everything pos- 
sible to man. 

Take Daedalus, his great type of the practically execu- 
tive craftsman, and the inventor of expedients in crafts- 
manship, (as distinguished from Prometheus, the institu- 
tor of moral order in art). Daedalus invents, — he, or his 
nephew, — 

The potter's wheel, and all work in clay; 
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Tlie saw, and all work in wood ; 

The masts and sails of ships, and all modes of motion ; 
(wings only proving too dangerous !) 

The entire art of minute ornament ; 

And the deceptive life of statues. 

By his personal toil, he involves the fatal labyrinth for 
Minos; builds an impregnable fortress for the Agrigen- 
tines ; adorns healing baths among the wild parsley fields 
of Sehnus ; buttresses the precipices of Eryx, under the 
temple of Aphrodite ; and for her temple itself — ^finishes 
in exquisiteness the golden honeycomb. 

207. Take note of that last piece of his art : it is con- 
nected with many things which I must bring before you 
when we enter on the study of architecture. That study 
we shall begin at the foot of the Baptistery of Florence, 
which, of all buildings known to me, unites the most per- 
fect symmetry with the quaintest iroiKiXia. Then, from 
the tomb of your own Edward the Confessor, to the 
farthest shrine of the opposite Arabian and Indian world, 
I must show you how the glittering and iridescent domin- 
ion of Deedalus prevails ; and his ingenuity in division, 
interposition, and labyrinthine sequence, more widely still. 
Only this last summer I found the dark red masses of the 
rough sandstone of Fumess Abbey had been fitted by 
him, with no less pleasure than he had in carving them, 
into wedged hexagons — reminiscences of the honeycomb 
of Venus Erycina. His ingenuity plays around the frame- 
work of all the noblest things ; and yet the brightness of 
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it has a lurid shadow. The spot of the fawn, of the bird, 
and the moth, may be harmless. But Daedalus reigns no 
less over the spot of the leopard and snake. That cruel 
and venomous power of his art is marked, in the legends 
of him, by his invention of the saw from the serpent's 
tooth ; and his seeking refuge, under blood-guiltiness, with 
.Minos, who can judge evil, and measure, or remit, the 
penalty of it, but not reward good : Ehadamanthus only 
can measure that ; but Minos is essentially the recognizer 
of evil deeds " conoscitor delle peccata," whom, therefore, 
you find in Dante under the form of the epnerov. " Ci- 
gnesi con la coda tante volte, quantunque gradi vuol che 
giu sia messa." 

And this peril of the influence of Daedalus is twofold ; 
first in leading us to delight in glitterings and semblances 
of things, more than in their form, or truth ; — admire the 
harlequin's jacket more than the hero's strength ; and love 
the gilding of the missal more than its words; — ^but 
farther, and worse, the ingenuity of Daedalus may even 
become bestial, an instinct for mechanical labour only, 
strangely involved with a feverish and ghastly cruelty : — 
(you will find this distinct in the intensely Daedal work of 
the Japanese); rebellious, finally, against the laws of 
nature and honour, and building labyrinths for monsters, 
— not combs for bees. 

208. Gentlemen, we of the rough northern race may 
never, perhaps, be able to learn fi-om the Greek his 
reverence for beauty: but we may at least learn his 
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disdain of mechanism : — of all work which he felt to be 
monstrous and inhuman in its imprudent dexterities. 

We hold ourselves, we English, to be good workmen. 
1 do not think I speak with light reference to recent 
calamity, (for I myself lost a young relation, full of hope 
and good purpose, in the foundered ship London^ when I 
say that either an ^ginetan or Ionian shipwright built 
ships that could be fought from, though they were under 
water; and neither of them would have been proud of 
having built one that would fill and sink helplessly if the 
sea washed over her deck, or turn upside down if a squall 
struck hei topsail. 

Believe me, gentlemen, good workmanship consists in 
continence and common sense, more than in frantic 
expatiation of mechanical ingenuity ; and if you would be 
continent and rational, you had better learn more of Art 
than you do now, and less of Engineering. "What is 
taking place at this very hour,* among the streets, once so 
bright, and avenues once so pleasant, of the fairest city in 
FAu-ope, may surely lead us all to feel tliat the skill of 
Dsedalus, set to build impregnable fortresses, is not so 
wisely applied as in framing the rp'^Tw irovov, — the 
golden honeycomb. 

* The siege of Paris, at the time of the delivery of this Lecture, wm 
in cue of ita most destructive phases. 
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